THE  ECLECTIC. 


1. 


kixc;lake’s  invasion  of  the  ckimea/ 


rriiis  is  tlic  finest  ])icco  of  contemporary  history  either  we  or  any 
L  of  the  present  generation  have  seen.  Nothing  at  all  resem¬ 
bling  it  has  been  published  sinee  Colonel  Na|)ier’s  ‘  History  of  tin' 
Peninsular  AVar  ;  ^  while,  magnifieent  as  that  book  is  as  a  militai y 
history,  it  lacks  many  of  those  topics  of  interest  and  modes  of  interest¬ 
ing  wliich  make  these  volumes  remarkable.  This  is  history  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  graven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  ;  against 
this  we  have  to  venture  the  opinion  that  the  style  is  open  to 
exception;  Mr.  Kinglake,  severe  as  he  is,  does  not  write  a  simple 
style ;  we  should  eall  it  the  English  language  in  genteel  military 
undress,  with  a  frogged  coat  and  s})y-glass;  but  it  is  military  and 
severe  in  s})ite  of  its  frequent  affeetations ;  it  has  the  dignity  of  a 
military  man  perfeetly  eonscious  of  his  |)laee  and  power  in  the 
army.  We  also  doubt  whether  the  time  has  eonie  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  volumes,  and  esjieeially  for  some  of  the  startling 
revelations  they  make.  Anxious  as  Mr.  Kinglake  is  to  maintain 
the  true  historic  stateliness  of  march  along  his  |)ages,  that  very 
stateliness  is  counteracted  by  our  nearness  to  the  men,  and  their 
adventures  and  the  events.  With  all  its  literary  merits,  which  are 
of  the  highest,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  this,  politically, 
as  a  most  mischievous  book.  Our  affection  for  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  has  never  been  profound  or  tender,  but  we  must  feel 
some  demurs  of  conscience  to  the  intense  hatred  burned  into  these 
pages.  It  seems  to  us  that  that  same  hatred  has  tended  also 
greatly  to  elaborate  and  attenuate  the  length  of  these  descriptions. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  to  write  a  concise  and  succinct  narrative 
seems  impossible;  these  two  large  volumes  only  bring  us  down  to 
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:  .e  clo'  .’  '.he  rV-:ie  o:  the  Altiii.  The  hr>:  volaine  i>  eutirelv 
i  cc’ipied  ’Aitb  the  detdil  of  the  tmnsaetions  which  brr.i^ht  oti  :he 
’'.i".  and  th:  hair  of  the  second  V'^Iuaie  i>  occupied  wi:h  the  d:>t 
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•  r  tne  war:  alto-f-taer  co  doubt  constituting  a  verv 


ntterestiriu'  iocunient  in  •\hichwe  nave  c^ear  and  vivid  photographs 
.  f  all  the  principal  actors  t.ther  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  camp, 
ani  deliirhtful  v:iiaips<fx,  all  too  few.  of  the  scenes  through  which 
the  events  move.  Indeed.  Mr.  r\inji.aaie  s  *  Lotnen  wul  have 
nrenared  all  our  readers  for  the  disiiuctivc  peculiarities  of  h:s 
'*\le:  Its  reticent  and  biting  satire  with  which  he  so  conciseiv 
d  -ubl-  s  up  a  t«.vpie.  '.r  a’l  adversary,  or  a  train  of  things  hostile  to 
*  s  wav  of  thinkiiir.  The  work  has  been  lonr  e\p;cted,  and  for 
preparation  of  it  every  kind  of  material  seems  to  have  been 
;  1  cvl  at  the  author’s  dis:>osaI.  He  savs — 
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•  r  :  r  tao  c 
♦•V'.'Tv  man  .la^'t^.-vtii 

iU**^**  *  ^  .iie  •« 

Froni  tlu  French  orhccT>  he  seenis  al'>  to  have  rtveived  sirmia: 
courte'V  ;  fn>m  tin*  French  ar  Orticc  lie  has  not  recei\  .'d  any  aid. 
and  rather  nniiarka  /.y  coiKVoes  that  1  ic’n  of  information  from  that 
(juarter  has  oeeii  s^pj  i;ed  i:  ni  K  is^ian  soure'cs^  a  mode  of  sub¬ 
stitution  uh.ch  seeni'  :  *  iis  rather  (piestionable. 

cm  only  select  and  p 'in:  eut  in  a  brief  pare  *  :*  t.ve  s  ^ine  of 
the  more  striking  |vu.i!s  f  :ld<  powerful  and  most  remarkabl. 
'li‘»ok.  e  have  no  doubt  that  many  readers  will  regard  the 

'iMeenth  chapter  as  the  niO't  i:ite:  cstmj,  if  not  the  most  admirable 
picc-  «»i’  historical  penmanship.  0  ir  author.  i*i  Ins  ’wav.  pleasantly 
'i.-aks  of  It  as  a  *  irlance  at  the  oporatioii'  of  a  small  knot  of  midnh  - 
:**rn  who  were  pushim:  their  fortunes  m  Far  is.'  The  ’  small 
kn  »t  of  middle-aired  men  ’  were,  as  the  reader  inav  surmise,  the 
ihinoe  Louis  Naj)uleon  and  his  eo-conspirators,  Morny,  Fleury. 
''t.  Arnaud,  IL*  Alaupas,  IVrsijrnv,  Mairnan.  ete.  Onr  readers  will 
(piite  uiiilerstaiul  tlie  t»)iu'  and  temper  of  this  chaj»ter  when  \ve  s.iy 
that  it  will  even  abundantly  >atisf\*  \  ietor  ilmro  ;  it  is  a  new 

♦  ditioii  of  Napoli‘on  'he  Little,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we 
i*»*i:ard  it  as  the  i:io<:  damauiim  utterance  iijio.u  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Ihnpiror  of  the  French  we  have  ever  seen:  our 
Ii-cimn' oxcillatv*  l>t*t\\et*n  n>ntempr  and  horror  ;  ol  his  deeds  m  the 
‘  up  d  Ltat,  sa\>  Mr.  Kinirlake,  *  just  as  the  Cambrid^‘  iheoloirian 
iiuiutiiTicvl  tiia:  lie  wlio  looked  upon  a  watch  must  believe  m  a 


vv'r.  >'  Tiiv*::  u'lj  had  :Ilo  rriissaorc  'avlv  lod  u>  uitVr  x 
ieiaj'i.’  '»' c*  ns*:*  :Vu:a  :h<*  or  rlu<  oua’^»cor  with  iVcIi’i^n 

prv::v  adcVjUir^rly  roprc>«;*ii:ui^  rho  rrath  o’’  things  ;  bu: 
:ao  aia:i  Loui^  Napole^ui  we  uvl,  a  de  ^>er  iustuu*t:ve 

wod  thaii  ''0  ever  e.xperieaeevl  before.  Our  wn'er  ev'acriu*s  to 
:a>:e:i  ’UfK'ri  hi’ai  the  iaiputatioa>  ol  a'wardiee,  while  even  the 
'.•a>:  aad  aypaHiair  iua.:aaniaiit:e>  or  eriaie  are  not  las  own  ervution, 
u:  the  haadieraic  or  his  very  :i.k>Is  who,  lu  those  dviys,  made  him 
:he:r  ereariire  ;  the  aobles:  part  of  his  nature  is  described  as 
ace^  iired  ia  the  secret  s^vieties  of  the  Italian  I'arboiiari,  or  frvnu 
vears  passed  iii  prison,  but  inore  es’veially,  us  the  Kuiperor  himself 
has  said,  from  the  calm  and  seif-^Mssessed  men  of  the  Kn^lish  turf 
he  derived  the  power  of  keeping  loiij;  silence.  His  nature  is  described 
;.s  doubting  and  undecided,  till,  when  men  were  »-pure  tired  of 
nredictim:  that  he  would  do  a  thm^,  he  '^mrly  stole  out  and  did  it. 
The  phvsupue  of  the  man  is  udrv>i:ly  used  to  increase  our  horror  of 
hmi ;  his  eomple\ion,  dismal  uK>ks  he  wears  iu  times  of  trial ;  iu  a 
-tate  of  itrea:  alarm  his  skin  is  known  to  assume  a  greenish  hue  . 
this,  as  Mr.  Kitulake  says,  may  be  a  si^n  of  hmh  moral  eourage, 
out  it  does  uvK  show  that  eouditiou  of  body  or  soul  whieh  maik< 
’he  kiuj:  of  men.  *  riiis  forlorn  London  bird,’  as  Mr.  Kin^lake 
alls  him,  plavs  the  part  of  demon  and  ituide  to  the  destiny  oi 
Lranee,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  without  the  fosteriin^  care  of  the 
l>onapartts,  the  beautiful  Freneh  people  were  doomed  to  dep:enerate 
.aid  perish  out  of  the  world.  The  eireuuistaiiees  ol  tho>e  iirst 
vlreadful  davs  in  Uecember,  I  So  I,  are  iri\eu  bv  .Mr.  Kiintlake  with 
rreat  partieulancv.  of  detail,  and  we  have  little  vioubt  that  this 
-’hapter  will  ’ov  fiilure  aues  be  read  us  t.ie  uuthentie  description  ot 
the  obscure  uad  bloody  ladder  by  whieh  ilie  Ihnperor  and  his  little 
eluster  of  eoiispiratv'rs  mounted  to  power.  No  vloubt  the  memory  ot 
tiiose  davs  is  fresh  ui  the  minds  ol  most  v»l  our  reavlers  :  a  thrill  oi 
horror  like  that  tliev  excited  tb.rouuh  Ihialand  is  not  soon  torp:v»tten. 
How  the  judites  were  arrested  in  tlie  very  act  ot  their  im[)eaehnient 
»f  the  rresident  ;  how  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
>tized  and  driven  oil’  in  prison  vans  to  separate  jails,  aiul  ihe>e 
men  some  of  the  iiu^t  illustrious  in  Uniriimir.  law,  literature,  and 
>oldiership;  how  onthe  itreat  Italian  Honlevard,  while  unsuspeeiln^ 
men  and  women  were  standiii'^  ut  the  windows  or  sittiiii:  as  usual 
before  their  cafes,  volley  after  volley  from  twelve-pouiulers  and 
howitzers  swept  the  whole  line  from  the  Uue  .Monlmartiv  to  the 
Madeleine,  liiiimr  that  whole  way  with  corpses  ;  betore  one  shop 
front,  thirtv-three  ;  betore  another,  thirty-seven  ;  here  an  old  man 
with  silverv  huir,  his  milv  weapon  an  lUubrelLi ;  here  a  printer  > 
boy,  proof-sheets  red  with  his  blood  still  tlutterinu;  in  the  wind  ; 
uere  a  woman  and  her  child  both  shot  throui;h,  and  here  upon  ihv- 
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way  st‘V(‘ral  women  suspeeteil  of  shelterinir  men  from  the  lire  oi 
the  troo|)s — the  lh)tilevar(ls  a  j)erfeet  shamhles  ;  pools  of  l)loo(l 
llowinir  in  liollows  nmnd  tin*  peaceful  trees;  workmen  hunted  out 
i>V  soldiers  in  their  maniilaetories,  as  in  the  Sallandronze  carpet 
warehouse,  where  foiirtemi  helj)less  jx'ople  shrunk  erouehine:  hehiud 
the  earpet<,  and  wen*  killed  hy  the  soldiers  erouehinu:;  then  eaim- 
the  trau>p(utation  of  the  LMi,. ■)()()  men  to  die  in  Africa  or  Cayenne  ; 
then  the  whole  hatches  of  men  taken  out  and  shot  hy  platoons  in 
the  (.'hamps  dt*  Mars,  and  the  (iardens  of  the  Lnxemhonrir,  and  the 
K>planade  of  the  Invalid(‘s — that  j>latooii  lire  was  heard  in  Paris 
at  niu:ht,  minirled  with  shrieks  and  moans;  once  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  eiies  people  eanirht  some  ])iteons  words,  followed  hv  a 
scream,  then  a  sonml  like  the  words  of  a  lad  imperfectly  shot  and 
dvinir  hard,  ^^e  say  airain,  Mr.  l\ini;lake  relates  all  thes(*  thinu> 
with  a  ernel  and  irrim  delight.  (\‘rtainly  the  d(*eds  of  tin*  Ihnperoi 
art*  here  reeordeil  with  a  pen  of  iron;  his  memory  is  safely  caircil 
in  these  pae:es  ;  history  has  him  safe.  But  we  must  confess  t(‘ 
some  lack  t»f  sympathy  for  a  city  and  people  said  to  he  ver\ 
lu‘antifnl,  very  irhu-ions,  and  very  hrave,  who  eonld  see  their 
mwa  rnment  locked  in  prison  hands,  their  jndites  struck  down  with 
a  blow,  and  their  fellow-citizens  shot,  and  :dl  France  placed  under 
martnd  law.  We  have*  very  little  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kin«xlake^ 
aptd(»e:v  for  Paris  workmen,  who  could  st‘e  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  memhers  of  l  he  C'hamherof  Deputies  carried  past  them  in  prison 
vans.  It  was  a  disunited  Franci* — the  story  of  iht!  poor  hrav(;  bar¬ 
ricade  in  the  line  St.  M;irtrar(*t  shows  that.  lk)or  Charles  Handiii 
trievl  to  reason  out  his  hook  of  the  ‘  (’onstitnti(»n,’  hut  he  only  j;(»t 
shot  for  his  eltort  ;  true,  there  was  a  homerie  light  for  his  body,  hut 
the  imdlitnde  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  reign  of  order 
soim*  dared  to  say  the  reign  of  seonndrelism,  commenced  indcc'd. 
Now,  many  readers  may  impure,  ^Vhat  has  this  che(*rfnl  little 
narrative  to  do  with  tin*  invasion  of  the  Crimea?  Mr.  Kinglaki- 
tliinks  much  every  way,  since  having  attained  his  imperial  seat, 
what  the  Kmj)eror  had  to  do  was  to  distract  France  from  thinking 
of  her  shame  at  home  hv  sendinir  her  attention  abroad.  It  is  ver\ 

•  V  • 

ch‘ar  that  he  regards  onr  French  alliance  as  a  great  sin  and  a  great 
scandal.  1  hir  tineeiPs  jinre  namt*  is,  by  it,  made  to  endorse  the  act' 
ot  that  December  night,  and  csj)ecially  that  'riinrsday — the  day  ot 
hlootl  ;  hence  the  unspeakable  value  ol  the  alliance  to  the  J’lmjieror, 
and  that  most  unhallowed  nest  of  unclean  birds,  his  associates.  Stdl 
we  think  Mr.  Kinglake  lias  scarcely  been  just  in  the  measuring 
out  his  condemnation.  It  is  true  he  paints  in  the  blackest  colour' 
tlu'se  men  of  the  Coup  iPFtat  ;  hut  docs  Lord  Palmerston  deserve 
no  reprobation  ?  In*  was  the  high  priest  who  eelebrateil  the 
marriage  ot  the  alliance  ;  he  a^*kuowlcdgcd  fust  the  place  of  the 


I’lTiicli  Kiuporor  anioiii::  tlio  powers  of  the  nations  ;  neitlior  Loril 
I’ahnerston  nor  Lord  John  Kussell  oui::ht  in  a  eha|)tcr  so 
severely  true  as  that  wliich  Mr.  Kinirlake  lias  written,  to  have 
•seajied  from  some  measure  of  reprobation.  Mr.  Kinglake  in  the 
following  iiassaj^e  sets  before  his  readers  with  remarkable  elearness 
iiiul  justice  of  satiric  vengeance  the  cireumstanees  of  the  alliance 
which  broui^ht  on  the  war. 

‘  W  hat  hnjipeiK'd  was  tlu‘  lik(‘  of  this  ;  — Tlu're  eaiiu'  to  us  t’lw; 
’lien  heavily  laden  with  treasure',  hut  looking  hurried  and  anxious, 
Tliev  wanted  to  speak  to  us.  Upon  impiirini;  who  they  wei\*,  and 
i*oiuj)arini^  tlu'ir  answe'rs  with  our  otliei*  means  ot‘  knowing  the 
’.ruth,  wi*  found  that  two  of  tlu'iu  l)or(‘  iiauu’s  resultiiu;  in  tlu^ 
usual  way  tVom  uiarriai^es  and  haptis’us  [tliest*  two  were  Lriuee 
Louis  Lonaparte  and  Maupas;,  and  that  the'  othm*  three*  had  he*en 
u'eiiijj;  by  names  whieh  the'v  iiad  ehe)Sjm  tor  the  sake*  e)f  e*uphony. 
rhe*y  saiil  that  sudde’idy  the;y  had  bee-ome*  so  striiek  with  the*  sound- 
'less  e)f  our  old-fashioiie'd  e)piuions,  that  tliew  aske’d  nothin*;  better 
than  to  he'  sutlere'd  to  elevott*  the*  imme‘US(‘  re‘soure*es  whieh  thev 
eould  e'ommand  to  the*  attaiume*nt  of  the*  e)l)jee*t  wliieh  we*  hael  always 
desired.  All  ihe-y  wante’d,  in  return,  was  that,  in  pursuiiu;  e)ur  e)wn 
objeet  side*  by  side*  with  the*m,  we*  weiuld  promise*  not  to  sutler  our- 
^elve‘S  to  he*  edoi;i;e*d  by  our  eild  seru[)le‘s  airainsl  hre'aciie's  of  the 
leeae'e*;  that  we  would  admit  tlu’in  to  eiui’  iutimaey,  alleiwiui;  our- 
selve*s  to  be  much  see*u  with  the*m  in  j)ul)li(*  ;  and  t hat,  in  orde*r  to 
make*  e)ur  tavour  the  more*  simial,  we*  weiidd  e-onsemt  to  turn  aside  a 
lillle  from  our  e)ld  IViends  :  that  was  all.  With  re’^ard  to  the 
ouestion  ed*  he)W  the*y  had  e*omei  by  tlu'ir  tre'asure*,  ami  all  the*  vast 
j’esourei's  the*\  otlereel  us,  the‘ir  story  was  that  the‘y  had  all  these? 
ihin<;s  with  the  ex[)re*ss  e-onsent  of  the*  forme*r  ownen*.  'riiere  was 
some'thin;;  about  the*m  whieh  made  us  tear  that,  if  we*  r(*pulse*d  the*m, 
:he‘y  wouhl  e-arry  the*ir  treasure’s  to  the*  very  man  whe),  at  that 
moment,  was  trivinu:  us  ii’ouhh'.  In  timth,  it  see‘me*el  that,  e’ither 
Iroin  us  e>r  trom  seinu'bexlv  e*lse*,  the*y  mmd  ami  the‘y  weiuld  have* 
slhdte*r.  U])e)n  their  liamls  theie*  was  a  i;ood  ele*al  eif  blooel.  We* 
shraidv  a  little  hut  we  were*  t(*mpte*el  much.  W  e*  yie*lde*el  :  we*  struedv 
ihe*  hai’i;ain.  What  we  elid  was  ne)t  unlawlul,  lor  those  with  whenn 
we*  treateel  hael  ie)r  the*  time*  a  r<  al  hedil  upem  the*  |)ee)ple  in  wheise 
.'^reat  name  thev  profe*sse*<l  to  eome* ;  ami  by  the*  eusteem  ed  natie>nH 
we*  we*re*  e*ntitleel  te)  sav  that  we*  weeulel  kueiw  neithiiiL^  e)f  any  Trance* 
exee*pt  the  l''ranem  that  was  brought  tee  us  by  the*se  live  pe*rsons  te) 
be*  elispose*el  of  teir  the  purpeese’s  ot  e)ur  “  l.asle’rn  (^ue’st iejii but 
wlicn  we  hael  ehine  this  tiling,  wee  hael  no  ri;;ht  te)  be*lieve  that  te) 
Iwirope  at  lar^^*,  still  less  to  the*  L;e*nt le*me*n  eef  Trance,  the?  fair  name 
ed  Lni;lauel  weiuhl  see'in  as  it  se*e*metl  be’lon*.’ 

Vet  Mr.  Kini;lake  is  not  without  his  a])e)le)iry  for  tlic  conduct  of 
Lorel  Talmerste)!!  with  reference;  to  this  maUe*r  ;  he;  spurne*el  the 
whole  invention  of  the  Trench  Keimblie,  anel  he;  hate;d  with  a 
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perfect  iiutrcd  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  he  hailed  therefore  uita 
jrladiirs^  the  new  Emperor's  hold  on  France  to  prevent  either 
the  revival  of  the  one  or  the  restoration  of  the  other.  ,Mr. 
Kinirlake's  pt>rtrait  of  Lord  Falinerston  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
this  essential  (|uality  of  a  irreat  historian,  the  power  of  limninir  tie- 
features  of  eminent  historical  aetors,  but  it  seems  to  us  far  too  ideal ; 
there  is  a  irod-like  irraee  and  ulorv  about  the  lineaments  which  \v«* 
(juite  fail  to  see  in  the  ori«;inid ;  we  (juite  demur  to  the  hiirh 
eharueter  i:iven  to  our  ;j:reat  Eni^lish  statesman  from  an  ardint 
Jeslr(‘  for  constitutional  liberti(‘s  and  disposition  to  help  nations  in 
V. orkinir  out  the  mission  of  their  nationality  in  eonstitutional 
iVeedom.  C  aic  not  disj)os(‘d  to  look  very  severely  for  abstract 
ideals  in  the  lives  (»f  jiraetieal  statesmen  ;  the  tools  they  work  with 
are  !»ot  always  of  the  best  ;  the  materials  they  work  ujion  usindl; 

the  worst,  \^’e  ar(‘  (*ven  disjiosed  to  think  that  in  the  I'rencli 
alliance,  which  has  never  Ix'cn  a  darling’  idea  of  ours,  Lord 
i'almerston  chose  a  course  which  s(‘i‘med  best  as  compared  wiili 
others  whieli  mi^ht  hav(‘  been  most  ilan^erous.  No  doubt  he  well 
knew  the  extraordinary  moral  (|ualities  of  the  irreat  ruler  of 
I’raiiee  ;  it  was  not  an  easy  task  t(>  lav  his  hand  on  tlu‘  hole  ol 
that  a^p-  to  place  his  hand  on  that  cockatrice  den  ;  to  make  a 
covenant  with  him — and  he  did  make*  a  covenant  with  him — wa. 
little  It-ss  than  makinjr:  a  covenant  with  Leviathan,  taking  him  as  a 
servant  for  ever,  playing  with  him  as  with  a  bird,  and  binding  bin- 
f(»r  tin'  maidens,  'i’his  train  of  thiidving  leads  us  exactly  to  that 
thought  which  we  e\j>rt'ssed  when  we  doubted  whether  the  time 
lias  eonu'  for  the  narration  of  tlu'se  transactions.  They  will  all 
be  reirardc'd  with  very  ditferent  eyes  a  hundred  years  hence. 


Lalmerston,  whose  careless,  rollieking,  jocund,  boxing-glove  statcs- 
mansiiip  moves  ns  f»(-(|uently  to  anger,  will  be  regarded  in  tlie 
political  intluenci'  he  has  exi'reised  over  the  Cabinets  of  Europi*  a-^ 
ihe  (hatham  of  his  day;  while  I  listory,  which  forgives  a  great  ileai 
ot  blood  to  Mieeessfnl  men,  will  have  Ibrgotten  the  colour  of  the 
French  Emjieror’s  skin  and  the  hardness  of  his  deep-set  alligator 
‘yes — will  only  speak  of  the  Couj)  d  Etat  in  a  whis})er — will  say, 
with  n'len  tiee  to  his  associates,  that  great  soldiers  can  oidy  elioose 
the  best  lieutenants  they  can  find, and  exclaim  amidst  the  trumjietings 
o\  her  elo(juejit  jiaragrajihs.  Did  he  not  create  the  kingdom  (d 
Italy  and  re-ereate  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  But  living  as  wc  do 
s<»  lu'ar  to  the  men  and  to  tin*  circumstances,  we  must  feel  that,  a:- 
Mr.  Kinglake  has  chosen  with  words  so  altogether  unflattering 
to  chronieh'  the  aehievements  of  the  EmjU'ror,  he  has  certain!; 
omitted  some  modifying  shades  in  his  veiy  glorifying  portrait  ot 
Palmerston  ;  but  we  must  set  this  before  our  readers.  ^Ir.  Kinglalie 
speaks  of  him  as  — 


Ao/v/  Pithnrrsf'.nf. 
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‘  The  stntesm:m  who  went  liis  own  way  was  one  whose  share  in 
the  i^overnanee  of  events  was  not  iniieh  known.  lie  was  snpjmsed 
to  be  under  a  kind  of  ostraeism.  lie  had  not  been  banished  from 
Enj^laiul,  nor  even  from  the  Cabinet;  but,  liolding  ofliee  under  a 
Prime  Minister  whose  views  upon  foreign  poliey  wt‘re  inueh  opposed 
to  his  own,  and  relegated  to  duties  eonneeted  witli  the  j)eae(‘ful 
administration  of  justiee,  it  seenual  to  the  eye  of  the  eominon 
observer  that  for  the  time  lie  was  annulh'd;  and  the  luimorous 
stories  w'hieh  floated  about  \Vhit(‘hall  went  to  show  that  the  (lej>osed 
Lord  of  Foreign  Afl’airsliad  eonsenteil  to  forget  his  former  greatness 
and  to  aeeept  liis  Homo  Ofliet*  duties  in  a  spirit  of  half-eynieal,  half- 
joyous  disdain,  but  without  the  least  diseontent.  And,  in  truth,  lu' 
had  no  ground  for  ill-humour.  In  polities  ht‘  was  without  vanity. 
What  he  eared  for  was  power,  and  pow'(‘r  he  had.  Indeed,  eireiim- 
staneed  as  he  tlu*n  was,  he  must  havt*  known  that  one  of  the  maiii 
conditions  of  his  st rengt h  was  t lu‘ gtMu*ral  btdief  that  lie  had  nom*. 
The  light  of  the  ])a>t  makes  it  easy  to  scm*  that  the  expedimit  of 
trying  to  tt'ther  him  down  in  tlu‘  I lon:e  Oflie<‘ wt)uld  alleviate  his 
responsibility  and  increase'  his  r('al  ])0W(T.  those*  whe)  know  any¬ 
thing  e)f  lau’el  Palnie*i\'*te)n\s  intelU'ct ual  j)i*we‘r,  of  his  be)lelne‘ss,  his 
vast  anel  concent rateal  e’lUTgy,  his  instinct  fe)r  nnde'rstaneling  the 
colle'e-tive  mind  e>f  a  body  ed'  men  and  e»f  a  whe>le‘  natie>n,  anel,  abe)ve' 
all,  his  iirm  robust  will;  nay,  e've'u  to  tho.M*  who  e)nly  kne)W  ed*  his 
daring  ae*hieve*ments — achie'vi'ine'nts  half  jx'aeeful,  half  warlike*,  half 
righte'ons,  half  violent  in  many  lands,  and  em  many  a  se'a — the  imtioii 
e>f  causing  hitn  to  be  subordinated  to  Lonl  Aberdt‘e‘n  in  fore'ign 
affairs  se*e‘ms  harelly  more  sounel  than  a  se*he*nu*  providing  that  t he 
greate'r  shall  he  e-ontaine'd  in  the  le*ss.  State'smen  e)n  the  Contine'iit 
woulel  easily  unde'rstand  this,  lor  the*y  had  live'd  much  uneler  the 
weight  of  his  stre'iiuons  nature* ;  but  at  that  time  he*  had  ne)t  be*en 
muedi  calle'd  upon  to  a[)ply  his  e'lU'rgie's  t(»  the*  donie'stie*  afl’airs  eef 
England.  Ih'side's,  he  hael  been  me)re*  sce'u  in  his  own  e‘e)untrv  than 
abroad,  and  for  that  verv  i\'ason  he  was  less  kne)wn,  be‘e*ause*  the're* 
was  much  upon  the*  me're  e)ntside*  which  te’inh'd  to  mask  his  real 
nature*.  His  partly  Celtic  bloexl,  and  pe‘rhaj>s  too,  in  early  life*,  his 
hewish  c()nscie)usness  of  powe'r,  had  gi\e*n  him  a  ce*rtain  edation  of 
manner  and  bearing  w’hie*h  ke'pt  him  for  a  le)ng  time*  e)ut  e)f  the*  gooel 
grae'es  of  the  me)re'  tastielious  j>art  e)f  the  laiglish  woidd.  The*  elcfe*e*t 
was  toned  down  by  age*,  f-r  it  lay  n{x»n  the*  snrfae-e*  oidy,  anel  in  his 
inner  nature  there*  was  not hing  vulgar  nor  unebdy  pr.  ti  ueling.  Still, 
the  ele*fe‘e*t  made*  pce^j)le  sle)w’ — made  thenn  take*  te)rty'  ye*ars — tee 
re‘e*ognise‘  the*  full  ine'a^ure*  e»f  his  intclle‘e*t ual  stre*ngth.  ]\le)re*over, 
the  English  had  so  impe*rfe*e*t  a  kimwh'dge*  e)f  tb.e*  stress  which  In'!  had 
long  be*t*ji  ])utting  upon  Ibre'ign  (ie)vcrnnu‘nts,  that  the*  me*re‘  emtwarel 
signs  whie'li  he  gave*  te)  his  e’oeintrx  mem  at  he)ni(‘— his  fraeik  speee*h, 
his  edVh.anel  mannei*.  his  re'ady  banteu*,  his  kiiiel,  joyous,  beaming  ewes 
— we*re emough  to  prevent  the*m  from  a'-customing  the‘mselve*s  to  le)e)k 
upon  him  ns  a  maei  of  ste*rn  purj)ose.  Upon  tin*  whole*,  notwith- 
ytmieling  his  bairopean  fame,  it  was  e'a.-'V  ter  him  at  this  time*  to 
ese'ape  grave  attention  in  Englanel. 


‘JSt  K  I n  t'dsuni  nj  fJiC  Ci'mtt'tf. 

‘  ll<*  was  not  a  man  who  would  come  to  a  subject  with  wliich  in* 
;\as  ilcaliiu;  tor  tlu*  lirst  time  with  any  threat  store  of  })rec(Hicci\i‘d 
n|ilnions,  hut  hi‘ wrote*  so  strenuously — he  always,  they  sa\,  wrote 
>taiulini; — and  was  apt  to  be  so  much  struck  with  the  eogt‘uey  (»f  his 
own  arguim'uts.  that  by  the  mere  process  of  frandng  despatches  he 
AHciolit  himself  into  sti’ong  convictions,  or  rather  j)e*rhaps  into 
strong  resolves  ;  auil  he  clung  to  these  with  such  a  lasting  teuaeitv 
lliat,  if  he  had  been  a  solemn,  austere*  personage*,  the  world  would 
hav«*  aeeuse*d  him  e)l‘  pe*elantry.  Like  most  gifted  me*n  who  evolve* 
the  ir  the)ughts  with  a  pen,  he  was  ve'ry  clear,  very  ae*eurate*.  Of 
e'VeTV  subject  which  he  hauelled  grave*ly,  he  had  a  tight,  iron  grasp. 
Witheiut  be‘ing  inlle*xible,  his  will,  it  has  be*en  already  said,  was 
jMkwerfid,  and  it  swung  with  a  great  monu'utum  in  one  dire'clion 
until,  tor  some*  ge»e)d  anel  se)unel  re*ason,  it  turned  anel  swung  in 
anoth(*r.  lie  pui'sued  one  e)bjee*t  at  a  time*  without  being  (list I’aiied 
i»y  oth(*r  gatne*.  All  that  was  fanciful,  or  for  any  re‘ason  nnj)i*act ical 
— all  that  was  the  le*ast  bit  to(»  high  for  him  (tr  the*  le*ast  bit  too  de'e'p 
tor  him — all  that  lay,  though  only  by  a  little*,  be'vond  the  imnu'tliati* 
future  with  which  he*  was  dealing  — he*  utterly  drove*  from  out  of  his 
mind  ;  ami  his  e*nergies,  e*e)ndense“d  for  the  time  U[)on  seune  obje'ci  to 
wlfudi  the‘v  e*oulel  be*  ap[)lied  with  ellect,  were  brought  to  be'ar  upon 
it  witli  all  theii*  lull  vedume*  and  powe'i*.  So,  during  the  wlnde*  pe‘i  iod 
of  his  i-eign  at  the*  I'oreign  Otllce*,  Loi’el  Lalmerston’s  method  had 
bee*n  t«»  be*  ve'ry  stre'iiuous  in  the*  pursuit  of  the  obje*ct  which  might 
be*  ne*(‘eli!ig  care*  at  any  give'ii  time*,  without  sullering  himse‘lf  to  he 
end»;lrras^e‘^l  bv  what  me‘u  call  a  compre'hensive  ”  view  ol‘  our 
foreign  ptdicy  ;  and  although  it  was  no  doubt  his  concent  rat  ive*  luihit 
of  mind  and  his  st irring  te'inpe'i’ament  which  bri)ught  him  inte)  tins 
course*  of  action,  he*  was  much  supjeorted  in  it  bv  tlie*  pe'oph*  at 
home*  :  for  wln'ii  no  e*nterpiise*  is  e  n  foot,  the  bulk  of  the*  English  are 
ju'one  to  be*  cai-eless  of  the*  tViendship  of  fore'ign  States,  anel  are*  often 
mm-h  ph*ased  when  tlu'V  are*  told  that  by  i*e*ason  of  the*  activity  (>f 
liu'ir  h'ori'igu  Secretary  the*y  are*  without  an  ally  in  Eureepe*. 

‘  t  Mher  siate*sme*u  had  bee*n  accustomed  to  thiuk  that  t he  prlnelj)le 
wide  h  ought  in  ge*ne‘ral  to  elcte'rmine  the  closeiu*ss  of  our  le'latious 
with  te)re*ign  State's  was  “ce)mmutdty  ed*  interests  and  that  in  pre»- 
portieui  as  this  principle*  was  eh'parted  from,  under  the*  vaiie'd 
.mpuLcs  ed*  philant hiaepy  e)r  eether  like*  motives,  disturbance,  iseelalion, 
and  danger  weudd  feilhuv  ;  but  l^ihucrston  laid  ud'cr  sufjt  rrJ 

!hi  v  oKiA'i/ii  to  inft'rfvrr  iritJi  sjx'ciot  (dijerf  trltich  he  wight  rho/ice 
*o  hiiro  m  hand  at  the  wowrnt.  nor  evt  n  with  his  dt  sire:  to  spread 
at  road  the  hhssings  of  eonst it utional  government 

‘  I'n  in  the*  Emj>(*ror  Nie*hedas,  Leual  l\*ilme*rston  was  e*ut  edf,  ne>t 
only  by  eritl’e*re*ne*e*s  arising  out  ed’  «pie*stions  on  which  the*  policy  ed’ 
llussia  anel  of  l‘atglan«i  might  naturally  e*lash,  but  also  be*cause*  he* 
was  loe>ke  d  upeui  as  the*  ]u*om«de*r  ed’  doctrines  which  the  ( ’ourt  *d 
St.  l\‘te*rshurg  was  accustomed  to  tre*at  as  revedut ionary.  lhe*n  t<» 
Austria,  altlwuigh  we*  we*re*  close*  bound  te)  he*r  by  ceunnum  inte*re*sts, 
altiiough  there*  was  no  euie*  national  interest  which  tended  te»  di>iele 


MS  from  luM\  lu'  liad  in  tliis  way  bivomo  aidai^nnisf io.  lit*  bad  too 
iiniob  histinosa  of  miiid,  too  mnob  simplicity  of  purpose,  to  be  capable 
of  livini;  <m  terms  of  close  intelliLi(‘nc(*  with  tlu*  pbilosoj)bical  states¬ 
men  of  llerlin.  'Po  tbe  accustomed  lbr(*li;n  policy  of  P'roneb  statesmen 
in  other  words,  t(»  tlu*  J'raiict*  that  lu*  bad  been  usetl  to  enconntt‘r 
11  tbe  l\)roiiin  Olllee — be  was  adverse  by  vervbabit.  lit*  spnrnetl  tbe 
wiiole  inventit)!!  of  tlu*  I'rencb  Republic.  Hut  his  Javouritr  hatrtu! 
of' (til  u’ds  his  hdtrfu!  of  thf  House  of  Hourhou.  In  short,  ))y  tbe  1st 
(*f  ht'cember,  1  Sol ,  tboiiub  still  at  tin*  l'’ort*ii:n  Olbet*.  be  batl  bt*come 
is()!:it(*tl  in  Knrt)pe.  Hut  fort  nut*  smilt‘s  on  bt)ld  m(*n.  The  nt*xt 
niL;bt  Rrinct*  Louis  Ronaparte anti  bis  fellt)w-ventnrers  dost rtned  tlu; 
l'l•t'lu•b  l\t*publie,  snpt'rsetletl  tlu*  Htturbons,  aiul  supprt'sst'tl  fVance. 
floinlif  (his  Prince  oiul  Lord  Fid mersfon  tcere  men  u'ho  conhl  net 
Uxjcfher  lodH  tin'  Prince  shonld  adcise  himself  to  deceive  the  Jutf/lish 
Minister.  Not  longer:  not  an  hour  bt'yond  tlu*  time  wbt‘n  tbe 
momentons  promist*  wbieb  was  inatlt*,  if  1  mistakt*  iu>t,  beft)re  tbe 
events  t)f  Dt'et'inber,  sbonbl  n'lnain  nid)roken.’ 

*  Lt)rd  l’alnu'r>tt)n’s  [)l:m  ol*  masking  tlu*  warlike  tt'ndt*ney  of  tbe 
t  Mn't‘rnmt*nt  was  an  :ipplieatit»n  to  j)t)!itit*s  t)f  an  inL:;t‘nious  con- 
trivanee,  wbieb  tlu*  Parisians  used  tt)  t'lnplov  in  sonu*  of  their  strt*et 
(‘iiL^Mi^enu'nls  with  tlu*  soltliery.  d'lu*  eontrivanct*  was  called  a  “  livt* 
bari’icadt*.”  A  bod v  «d’ tlu*  insnri^ents  would  st*i/.t*  tlu*  inayttr  t)f  tbe 
arrondisst'inent,  and  a  jirit'st  (if  they  eonltl  ;j;et  out*),  and  also  out*  oi* 
two  rt'speelable  l)ankt*rs  devtitctl  to  tbe  eanst*  t)f  pt'act*  and  tirtlt'r. 
riiesi*  prist)ners,  each  ft»re(*d  to  walk  arm-in-arm  b(‘twt'en  ablt*-botlit*d 
ctimbalants,  wt*rt;  inarebeil  in  front  of  a  body  t)t*  insnri!;t*nls,  wbieb 
boldly  advanet'd  towards  a  spot  where  a  battalion  of  infantry  inif^bt 
bedi’awn  np  in  close  column  of  companies;  but  when  they  oot  to 
witliin  bailiiu;  distaiU'c,  on(*oftbe  insnrijjc'nts  i;il'l(‘d  with  a  loud  voice* 
would  sliont  out  to  tbe  tr(U)ps:  “  Soldiiu's  !  r(‘sp(*el  tlu;  eansi*  of 
order!  l)(Hi'l  fire*  on  Mr.  Mavoi*!  Ib'spi'et  propt*rly  !  Don't  lev(‘l 
yoni*  count rv's  innsk(*ts  at  one  who  is  a  man  and  a  brotb(*r,  and  also 
i  resp(‘et:ibb*  bankin’!  Soldiers!  for  tlu*  lovi*  of  (lod  don’t  imbrue 
yniir  bands  in  tlu*  blood  of  this  holy  prii'st!"  ('onl‘ns(*d  by  this 
:Jpp<  al.  and  sbrinkino,  as  was  natni’al,  fr«'m  tbe  duly  of  killing 
pi'aeeinl  citizens,  tlu*  battalion  would  lu'sitate.  and  nu*antiine  tbe 
column  of  tlu*  insnrL!;<*nts,  eovi‘ri*d  always  by  its  live  barrieaib*,  would 
rajiidly  advanci*  and  crowd  in  upon  tbe  battalion,  and  break  its 
^irnetni’e*  and  rnin  it.  It  was  thus  that  Lord  Palmerston  bad  tlu* 
•^kill  to  protrude  Lord  Aberdeen  and  .Mr.  (lladstone,  and  keep  them 
"tandin;^  forward  in  tbe  van  (»f  a  Ministry  wbieb  was  brin^in^  tlu; 
country  into  war.  So  one,  eonld  assail  Lerd  Palmerston’s  jiolicy 
wit  bout  strikiiu'^  at  him  tliroimb  men  whose*  eonscient  i(»ns  attach- 
ment  to  tlu*  cause  of  pi'aei;  was  b(*vond  tbe  i’i‘aeb  ot  cavil.’ 

I’b’oin  all  which,  however,  it  is  evident  that  to  Lord  Palin(*r.ston, 
bbiLcland  is  greatly  indebted  for  this  war.  W  c  beli(;ve  tbe  war  to 
have  bei'ii  an  unprovoked  calamity,  in  every  sense  a  calamity,  (iod, 
who  uses  events,  and  men,  and  tbe  dumb  instincts  of  nature,  and 
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tlu*  coups  (IVtat  of  devils,  and  other  such,  has  no  douht  wrought 
soincthinir  out  of  this  calsunity.  \\  c  are  not  about  to  turn  our 
article  into  a  homily  on  peac(‘.  'I’he  key-!ioteof  the  war  was  struck 
hv  ralmerston;  it  was  a  poj)\dar  uar,  and  the  pe()j)lc  ruslu'd  into  it 
with  all  their  souls.  Manchester,  whose  mills  were  s(‘t  ai^oinir,  and 
whose  eommeree  was  increased  by  tlu*  eloquence  and  iiitrej)idity  of 
Jolin  l»ri*rht,  niohh(‘d  Inin  as  lie  left  a  ]»uhlie  ineetin::  where  he 
had  been  sjjcakinir  airainst  the  war  ;  to  some  iruardianship,  ditlicidt 
to  detine,  which  we  may  call  Providence,  he  owed  his  escape,  and 
most  likely  his  life;  his ‘rrateful  constituents  burned  him  in  ethirv 
that  nii;ht  with  contemptuous  couplets  distributed  amonirst  the 
crowd  ;  and  all  the  men  of  peace,  (’ubdeiis,  Hriirlits,  (iibsons,  Mialls, 
wen*  ea>t  out  from  their  s(*;its  in  the  elect  ions  speedily  lollowimr. 
It  is  not  ])ossible  to  look  back  uj)on  these  eireum.vtanees  with  anv 
other  feelinirs  than  those  of  shauu*.  Mr.  C’obilen  has  declared  that 
In*  never  willairain  try  to  witlistand  a  warliki*  ardour  onet*  kindled, 
because  when  peoj»le  are  intlamed  that  way  they  are  no  l)eMer  tliaii 
mad  doirs.  Our  impr(‘';<ions  of  the  Ihmland  oi  tiiat  day  m)\v  ai’e, 
that  it  was  a  natinnofmad  doi:s.  'flu*  writer  of  tins  ;ntiele  will 
always  evtenn  it  one  of  the  chief  honours  of  his  lib*  that  he  stood  in 
a  ineetin*^  of  two  thousand  persons  in  a  larea*  tow  ii,  amidst  howlmii' 
and  execrations,  vainly  attemptine'  tor  half  an  hoiir  to  throw'  in  a 
won!  of  common  sense.  'I’he  people  ware  mad  tor  war.  The  hau- 
rt*ate  (•onde>eeiuh*d  to  fan  tlu*  thnne  :  liis  ^  (  Tai’ee  of  tlu*  hieht  Ihi- 
Luide  ’  is  o!u*  of  tlu*  most  imnrnitieent  Ivriis  iii  ;dl  liiiiiruaire;  hut  the 
lines  in  ^  Maud  ^  are  sad  nonsense,  and  the  e.linsious  to  dolin  ih’iixht 
are  unmistakahly  disirraec'ful  : — 

‘  fills  hrn;ul-])i inuni'il  liawker  of  holy  tilings. 

\\  hose  ear  is  stutl'rd  lii-  et^ttua,  and 

kveii  in  dreams  li*  ilie  elmik  of  his  }>enee. 

'fhi.s  Imek'iler  put  tttiwnwarl  t'aii  lie  tell 
AVheliu  :•  war  a  eause  or  a  eousiapieiiee  r* 

The  nation  was  thoroULrhlv  nnul;  tlu*re  liad  been  too  mueli  pros¬ 
perity,  prices  liad  heen  low,  traih*  abundant,  and  tlu'ia*  were  men 
who  jiereeivial  in  ;dl  this  only  tlu*  marks  of  national  (’eeline.  It 
was  sujiposed  that  our  blood  and  mnsele.  onr  stud  ‘ind  mind,  were 
all  turniMi;  into  aM*nn(*s  of  trade,  and  so  the  pri*te>;ts  of  the  ‘.'•rowiiiir 
power  ot  luissia,  and  the  invasion  ot‘ holv  sin ines,  were  seized  iijiou 
for  kindlinir  tlu*  lonir-tpienelied  war  tl.inu*. 

'I  he  impoverished  jiri'texts  w  hieh  liavi*  hroimht  on  wars  have 
otten  heen  relerreil  to  liy  satirists.  In  truth,  it  niiiiht  si'cm 
that  those  w hieh  orimnateil  tlu*  w;ir  with  liussia  wt're  as  fotdish  as 
any.  It  must  la*  suluuitted.  in  truth,  that  there  were  reasons 
ilet'per  than  tlmse  whieh  app(*a!*ed.  Ost(*nsil)lv  it  w;is  a  battle  tor 
holv  shrines,  tlu*  riirlit  of  rival  churches  to  worshin  in  the  nlaee 
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where  Christ  died  for  mankind.  It  is  very  shoekinj;  to  think  of  tliis 
as  the  oriij:in  of  bloody  strife — the  eomniin^leinent  of  hostile  races 
and  peoples  in  coiitlict ;  but  althouirh  so  shoekintj:  toonr  feelings,  the 
Cross,  once  more  the  watchword  of  this  strife,  we  can  believe,  in 
truth,  had  but  very  little  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Kimrlake,  as  we  have 
already  said,  devotes  a  volume  to  the  analysis  of  the  circumstanees 
which  brouLcht  on  the  war:  of  these  tin*  chief  are  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  and  ambition  of  the  Kmj)eror  Nicholas,  and  the  personal 
character  and  subserviency  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  ;  the  personal  character  and  political  necessities 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Eiamch,  and  the  necessity  of  shieldini::  him¬ 
self  and  his  accomj)liees  from  danirer  ;  then  a  certain  m(‘asure  of 
weakness  in  our  (lovernment  at  home,  which  had  hal  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  conc(‘ive  that  a  war  with  him  would  be  impossible ; 
then,  curiously  enouj^h,  amone:  the  tr:msactions  which  broue:!it  on 
the  war,  Mr.  Kinglake  includes  tlu‘  (‘Hurts  of  the  IVaee  party  to 
maintain  pea(‘e  inviolate — thoui:;!!  we  certainly  think  it  seiuns 
a  stranire  measure  of  justic*  to  mete  out  to  that  party  to  say  ‘  If  you 
had  not  made  such  a  noise  about  peace,  we  should  never  have  irone 
to  war;*  lastly,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  nation  was 
desirous  of  war,  and  rushed  madly  into  it.  Mr.  KiiiLdake’s  vi(‘W' of 
the  transactions  which  broujiht  on  tin*  war  therefore  s(‘ems  to 
include  only  those  near  rather  than  remote.  It  may  be  suj)- 
posed  tliat  a  glance  at  C’o:^sta!itinople,  that  k(*y  of  Europe  and  ol“ 
the  East,  rising  from  the  water  like  a  city  of  tairy  palaces, 
might  well  fascinate*  cold  Muscovy  to  ])ant  for  so  beautiful 
a  bride.  No  doubt  a  strong  j)olitieal  Power  on  that  famous  penin¬ 
sula  would  hold  tin*  most  desirable  spot  on  the  lace  ol’tln*  whole 
earth;  such  a  Power  would  be  a  most  troublesome  neighbour  to 
every  nation  in  Europe  and  Asia,  do  what  extc'ut  the  war  of  tlie 
two  Continents  represented  the  two  worlds  of  ideas,  tln.^  great 
ethnological  varieties  of  C’onstant iin>ple  and  St.  i’etersburg,  tin*  two 
different  races,  different  (‘j)oe!is,  tin*  two  laws,  two  religions,  two  civil¬ 
izations,  two  humaniti(‘s,  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Mongolic  or  d’artarie, 
Mr.  Kinglake  but  slightly  alludes;  his  histoi’v  is  an  emin(‘!itlv 
J)ractieal  one,  and  keej)s  very  clear  of  thosi*  meta})hysica!  subtleties 
wliieh,  when  brought  into  p(dities,  he  well  says,  ‘chill  all  human 
sympathies.^  We  believe,  how(‘Ver,  that  in  the  review  of  the 
transactions  which  brought  on  the  war,  we  cannot  very  well  omit 
lh(‘se,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  (piestiou  is  settled  yet. 
Tlie  rise  of  the  great  Slavic  power  iu  Europe,  Panslavis?n,  as  it  is 
called  ,  is  om*  of  tln)*<i;  amazing  problems  of  the  1‘uture.  (Jur  children 
will  be  called  upon  to  settle  it,  W(;  pi‘rh:ips  may  not  ;  but  it  is  nom* 
the  less  certain  that  in  a  very  eminent  (h*gree  it  originated  the  war. 
f  pon  those  circumstances  which  united  the  French  and  the  Englisli 
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armies  we  liave  not  sj)ju*e  to  dwell.  The  ])ortrait  ol’  I.ord  !iau:l;ui 
IS  drawn  witli  a  ixreat  deal  ot  skill ;  there  are  many  toiiehes  of 
eharmmu:  na'irctr  in  tin*  desrri|)ti()n  ot  the  old  (i(‘n(*ral,  sixtv-six 
when  he  assumed  the  eommand  ot  the  Knirlish  army,  versed  ol‘  oKl 
ill  real  war,  intimate  friend  of  ellington,  plain  and  sim])le  (»ld 
man;  his  friend  Mr.  Kinirlake,  who  seems  to  have  been  by  his  sidi* 
the  whole  day  of  tin*  Ihitth*  of  the  Alma,  remarks  n])on  his  unoh- 
trnsive  style,  that  althonirh  a  kreneh  (jeneral  would  hi*  sure  to  tind 
himself  eheeked  in  any  hurtful  attenijit  to  encroach  u|K)n  the  station 
of  the  Ih'ltish  armv,  vet  if,  as  was  not  unusual,  he  sliould  evinei*  a 
desire  for  personal  j)romincnce,  he  would  lind  no  rival  in  bord 
Ihiirlan  until  he  rt*aeh(*d  the  enemy’s  ])resence.  The  following 
is  a  very  pleasant  liirht  round  the  old  soldier. 


‘  In  truth.  Lord  Kai^lan's  inannt'r  was  of  sueli  a  kind  as  to  be,  not 
‘dimply  ornament,  hut  a  real  t‘ni;in(‘  oi*  p.-wer.  It  swayc'd  eviaits. 
riiere  was  no  nn're  ;^l(»ss  in  it.  \\y  sonu*  j^ift  ol*  imai;ination  he 
di\ined  the  ft'elinujs  (*t*  all  soi’ts  and  eonditioiis  of  men  ;  and  wiuiher 
he  talked  to  a  statesman  or  a  sehoolbov,  his  lu'arer  ,went  away  eapt  ive. 

I  kni'W  a  shv,  thought  Ink  st'iisitivi'  vonth,  just  ij;a/,i‘t  t(*d  tt*  tlu* 
re^inu'iit  of  the  (Inards.  who  had  to  rc'iuh*!*  liis  visit  of  thanks  t.)  the 
military  s(‘ert‘tary  at  the  Horse  (lu:irds.  He  wi'iit  in  trepidation  ;  he 
eaim*  haeh  radiant  with  jov  and  whoh'some  I'onlidenee.  Lord  Fii/.rcw, 
instead  of  rcet'ivim^  him  in  solemn  foian  and  ema'inony.  had  walked 
t*(*rwaril  to  nu'et  him.  had  juit  his  liaml  kindly  on  tho  boy's  shonhh'r, 
a’el  ha<l  said  a  few  worths  so  ehei'rini;,  st)  int(‘r(‘stin;^,  ami  so  tree 
from  tlu*  viet*<'f  beitiLj  et)mmonplae(‘.  t hat  the  impri-.-^sion  eliine;  to  tiie 
ka»k  shaj»in;;  his  eaia‘t‘r  for  \t'ars.  and  helpi'd  to  maki*  him  the  man  he 
was  when  lu*  was  out  with  his  battalion  in  tlu*’winter  t)f  the  first 
(•ampaion.  From  tlu*  ranu*  rreseiu*t‘  tlu*  ton  iimst  statesman  ol  the 
ti!iu‘  onee  (*am(‘  awav  savine:.  that  tlu*  man  in  I'iiiolaml  mi>s^  lit  it'd  hy 
natnri*  tt)  he  at  tlu*  lu*atl  of  tlu*  (L)vernment  was  Ltn’d  l'il/rt»y 
Souu*rst*t  ;  and  lu*  wlu)  st>  JiuIo^mI  was  himself  a  Frinu*  ^linistt'r.’ 

(bir  wrltt'i*  dees  make  us  fe(*l  some  .shame  that  such  a  ma.n  slmiihl 
have  been  alheil  m  eommand  w  1th  such  anotlu'i*  nuin  as  Maisiial 
t*^t.  ArnauiL 

Fas.Nine:  over  the  intermciliatc*  relations,  how  came  our  army  ni 
tlu  (  I'imea  ?  d'hat  invasion  was  woiuh*r{ul,  an  unexamph*d  pu'cc 
ol  natit'iial  adv(*nturou>ness  ;  and  wc  confess  oursc'lves  to  be  of  the 
number  who  feel  that  a  str;m;tr(*  str(*ss  is  laid  ujion  our  credulity 
by  Mr.  Kinirlake's  narrative  of  the  instructions  conv(*yi*d  to  liord 
ILii^lan  from  tlu*  Duke  ot'  Xeweasth*,  drixiinr  tlu*  (leneral  torward 
on  an  enterprise  airainst  Sebastoju)!.  .Mr.  Kinirlake  would  have 
us  to  believi*  that  at  tlu*  meetinir  of  the  C'abinet,  when  this 
important  diieumcnt  passetl,  every  nu*mlu*r  e\ci*j)tiipt!:  the  Duke  ot 
Newi'astle  was  fa>t  asleep,  lie  mav  well  >pi‘alv  in  another  pajj;e  oi  the 
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*"00(1  si'cijitivo  i‘tl’o(*t  of  a  dry  docmiuMit/  'riu*  circmnstance 
ainaziiiir,  tlu‘  (‘onsiajiuMicc's  altogctlior  so  stiipiMuloiis,  that  wc 
lav  Ml*-  Kinghdvc^s  story  boforc  our  ri'adors.  Wc  cannot  but  woiuh'r 
whether  it  is  usual  in  the  discussion  of  "rave  matters  iuvolviii"  the 
peace  of  riinpires,  for  tlie  chief  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  pass  tlu‘ir 
acts  in  a  state  of  profound  slumber.  The  thin"  is  diflienlt  to  believe, 
l)ut  it  nii"ht  account  for  mneh. 

•The  Duke  of  Xeweasile  took  the  Despatch  tt»  Uiehmond,  for  theri' 
was  to  l)e  a  meetin"  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  I*embrt>k( 
Lailge,  and  he  intemh'd  to  make  this  the  occasion  for  submitting 
the  proposed  instructions  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  It  wa^ 
everiiu" — a  summer  eveniii"  and  all  the  inetnhm’s  of  the  Cahinot 
W(‘re  presiMit  when  th(.‘  Duk(*  took  out  the  draft  of  his  proposed 
despateh  and  he"an  to  read  it.  'I'hen  llu‘re  oeeurred  an  ineiilent, 
verv  trilliii"  in  ilsidf,  but  yet  so  momentous  in  its  eonse»pu‘nei‘'5,  that , 
if  11  had  haiipened  in  old  tinu‘s,  it  would  have  hmm  attributinl  to  the 
direct  intervention  of  tin*  immortal  "ods.  In  t lu‘si‘ ilays,  perhaps,  the 
phvsiolo"ist  will  speak  of  the  condition  into  which  the  human  brain 
is  naturally  brought  wlum  it  rests  after  anxious  labours,  and  the 
analytical  ehemisl  may  n‘"ret  that  he  had  not  an  o|)[)ort unity  of 
lestiii"  tlu‘  food  of  which  tlu‘  Ministers  had  [lartaken,  with  a  viww  to 
detect  till*  presence  of  some  narcotic  poison;  hut  no  well-informed 
person  will  look  upon  the  aeeidemt  as  characteristic  of  the  men 
whom  it  hid’ell ;  for  the  very  faults,  no  less  than  the  hi"h  (pialities  of 
the  statesmen  composiii"  Lord  Ahtu’demi’s  Cabinet,  were  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  secure?  them  a"ainst  the  imjmtation  of  beiii"  careless  and 
torpid.  However,  it  is  very  certain  that,  before  the?  readiii"  of  the 
paper  had  loii"  continued,  all  the  numibers  of  the  Cabinet,  exccjit  a 
small  minority,  were  overcome  with  sle(‘p.  k'or  a  monumt  the  noise 
of  a  tumbliii"  chair  disturbed  tlu‘  n‘pose  of  tin?  G»»veriiment ;  but 
presently  tlu‘  Duke*  of  Xi'wcasth^  rt'smned  the  rtMiIiii"  of  his  draft, 
and  tin'll  a"ain  the  fated  slet'p  di'sceiided  upon  the  eyelids  of 
^linisti'rs.  Lati'i’  in  the  eveniii",  and  in  anothei*  room,  tin*  Duke  ol 
Newcastle  made  another  and  a  last  ellbrt  to  win  attention  to  the 
contents  of  th(‘  draft,  but  a"ain  a  blissful  rest  (not  this  time'  actual 
sleep)  interposed  betwei'ii  Ministi'rs  and  earc's  of  State ;  and  alki'Ven 
those  who  from  the  first  hml  ri'inaini'd  awake,  wei-e  in  a  ipiiet, 
assent  ill"  franu'  (>f  mind.  Cpon  the  whole,  the  Dc'spatch,  thou"h  it 
bristled  with  senti'iices  tendiii"  to  provoke  object  ion,  rect'ived  fi-om 
tilt'  Cabinet  the  kind  of  ap[)roval  which  is  often  awarded  to  an 
unobjectionable  sermon.  Not  a  h'tter  of  it  was  alti'ied  ;  and  it  will 
he  seen  hy-and-bv  that  that  cogency  in  tlu'  wordiii"  of  the  Despatch, 
which  could  hardlv  have  failed  to  provoke  ohjei-tioii  from  an  awakened 
Cabinet,  was  tin*  very  cause  whicli  "overiicd  evi'iits. 

‘  The  instructions  addressed  from  I’aris  to  the  Trench  commanilei’ 
did  not  ur^n'  him  to  propose  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  nor  even  to 
lend  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  the  projiosctl  enterprise;  but  the^ 
t'U’bade  him  t’roiii  advanciii"  towards  ih.e  Danube.  It  it  should  be 
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fk*ar  that  the  Enjjlisli  were  williDg  to  undertake  tlie  expedition  to 
the  (h  iiuea,  then  the  rreuch  euminander  was  uot  to  be  at  libertv  to 
hold  back/ 

And  so  the  great  united  armada  set  sail  to  invade  a  country  ol’ 
which  not  only  the  allies  but  all  Kurojje  was  poorly  inronned— the 
Crimea — Crini  Tartary  ;  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  men  themselves  simple  enough ;  a  region  never  visited  by 
travellers  from  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin  ;  the  far-famed  C'hersonesus* 
a  wilderness  of  steppes,  mountain-ranges  clothed  with  tall  stitf 
grass,  and  with  a  fragrant  herb  like  the  southernwood.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  were  Tartars — j)eoj)le  of  the  ^loslem  faith 
who  had  lost  the  Moslem  lire  ;  they  kiuwv  nothing  of  military 
st*r\iee  :  for  away  frmn  the  batth“-lields  of  Kurope  or  Asia,  war  was 
to  them  a  tradition,  excepting  as  it  lived  to  them  still  in  rude  battle 
chants  ;  they  clung  to  ]Kistoral  life.  Our  writer  describes  tju  in  as 
watching  their  tlocks  and  herds  on  knolls,  silent  for  hours  to- 
irether  ;  but  when  they  moved,  stridiiiir  over  the  hills  in  their  slow 
llowing  robes  with  something  of  the  forlorn  majesty  of  ]>ea‘ants 
descended  from  warriors.  Among  this  simj)le  and  contented  ])eople 
the  allied  armies  toiik  u|)  their  abode  of  invasion.  Nor  does  the 
residence  of  our  Knglish  soldiers  among  them  apj)ear  to  have  been 
a  very  great  atiliction  ;  the  army  had  not  yt  t  become  depraved,  as  in 
subse(pient  months  :  our  men  were  (juartered  in  the  villages  ;  and 
unless  our  author  is  too  partial  a  historian,  which  we  see  no  reason 
to  think  in  this  case,  they  made  u]>  for  the  want  of  a  common  tongue 
by  acts  of  kindness  :  they  helpial  the  women  in  tlicir  household  work, 
and  the  women  pleased  and  proud  made  signs  to  the  stately  liilles 
to  do  this  and  that,  exidting  in  the  obedience  they  were  able  to  win 
from  nuMi  so  grand  and  comely.  Once  when  an  interjirctcr  cainc 
and  was  asked  to  const  me  what  the  women  w’cre  saying  s'o  fast  and 
so  eaizerly,  it  a])})eared  they  were  talking  in  metaphors,  im]»lying 
that  our  meu  were  stroiiiter  than  lions,  and  more  gentle  than  lambs. 
Nor  were  these  simple  village>  without  traces  of  relinement  and 
taste.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  Kentugan  there  W(‘re  pianos, 
though  these  were  the  homes  of  ollicial  jiersoiiagcs.  AVe  art*,  stiili- 
mental  enough  to  he  grief-fui  that  all  this  pastoral  (piict  was  broken 
uj)  hy  the  rude  presence  of  the  eomhiued  armies  of  Turkey,  England, 
and  France, for  even  over  that  very  village  a  dreadful  change  ])assed — 
tlie  Kities  were  witlulrawn  and  the  Zouaves  inarched  in — Zouaves 
gcnerallv  understood  to  ht*  svuonviuous  with  devils;  then  followed 
spoliation,  outrage,  horrible  eruelty  MTieii  these  tidings  c.aUiC  to 
Ford  Kaglan,  he  was  standing  on  the  slum*  with  several  of  his 
people  about  him  ;  he  turned  scarlet  with  shame  and  anger.  Colour.'^ 
very  soon  mingle,  the  darlc  and  the  bright,  in  ^Ir.  KinglakcN 
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experiences  oi’  the  Crimea.  The  following  picture  of  our  soldiers  on 
the  inarch  is  very  graphic  : — 

‘Thus  marched  the  strength  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  sun 
shone  hotly,  as  on  a  summer’s  day  in  England ;  but  breezes  springing 
fresh  from  the  sea  lloated  briskly  along  the  hills.  Tht‘  ground  was 
an  undulating  steppe  alluring  to  cavalry.  It  was  rankly  eoveivd  with 
a  herb  like  southernwood;  and  when  the  stems  were  crushed  under 
foot  by  the  advancing  columns,  the  whole  air  became  laden  with  bitter 
fragrance.  The  aroma  was  new  to  some.  To  men  of  the  western 
counties  of  England  it  was  so  familiar  that  it  carried  them  back  to 
childhood  ami  the  village  church  ;  they  remembered  the  nosegay  of 
‘‘  boy’s  love”  that  used  to  be  set  bv  the  Prayer- Hook  of  the  Sunday 
maiden  too  demure  for  the  vanity  of  ilowers. 

‘  In  each  of  the  close-massed  columns  which  were  formed  by  our 
four  complete  divisions  there  were  more  than  5,000  foot-soldiers, 
'fhe  colours  were  Hying;  the  bands  at  lirst  wi're  playing;  and  once 
more  the  time  had  come  round  when  in  all  this  armed  pride  there 
’.vas  nothing  of  false  majesty  ;  for  already  videttes  could  be  seen  on 
the  hillocks,  and  (except  at  the  s[)ots  where  our  horsciium  were 
marching)  there  was  iiulhing  but  air  and  sunshine,  and  at  intervals 
liie  dark  form  of  a  single  rilleman,  to  divide  our  columns  from  the 
t'licmy.  Hut  more  warlike  than  trumpet  and  drum  was  the  grave 
»{uict  which  followed  the  ceasing  of  the  hands,  d’he  pain  of  weariness 
had  begun:  Few  spoke — all  toiled.  Waves  break  upon  the  shore; 
and  though  they  are  many,  still  distance  will  gather  their  numberless 
cadences  into  one.  ISo,  also,  it  was  with  one  ccmsclcss  hissing  sound 
that  a  wilderness  of  tall  crisping  herbag(*  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the 
coming  thousands.  Each  mighty  column  marched  on,  one  hardly 
nMuembered  at  tirst  the  w’carv  frames,  the  aching  limbs  which 
i'omposed  it  ;  for — instinct  with  its  own  pn)[)t‘r  soul  and  |)urp(»se, 
ahsorbing  the  volitions  of  thousands  (d’  num.  and  bearing  no  likeness 
to  the  mere  sum  of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it  was  made — the 
column  itself  was  the  living  thing — the  slow,  monstrous  iinit  of 
strength  which  walks  the  modern  earth  where  empire  is  brought 
into  question.  Hut  a  little  while  and  then  the  sickness  which  had 
clung  to  the  army  began  to  make  it  seen  tliat  the  i*olumns  in  all  tludr 
pride  wime  things  built  with  the  bodi(‘s  ot  suilcring  mortals.’ 

Hut  cholera  soon  broke  out  in  the  ranks,  and  the  lirst  occuj)ation  of 
our  men  after  their  painful  lauding  was  the  digging  of  graves.  We 
hasten  on  to  a  word  on  the  Battle  ot  the  Alma.  The  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  vuluinc  occn|)ics  three  hundred  |)agcs.  W'e 
suppose  that  such  a  picture  of  a  battlc-tield  has  never  been  j)aintcd. 
Mr.  Kinglakc  has  studied  Carlyle  to  purpose  indeed.  As  wc  have 
>'aiil,  he  was  himself  eye-witness  of  the  light;  and  altlmugb 
impossible  that  lie  should  have  seen  cv(*ry  disposition  and  every 
'Struggle  on  the  field,  he  has  made  himself  ac(piaintcd  so  clearly 
with  all  he  did  not  see,  that  he  sets  it  bclorc  tlu*  eye  of  Ids  reader 
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with  umiiistakahh’  and  tinulin^  interest.  e  observe  many  |)oint> 
which  eonld  only  liave  l)een  noted  lor  us  by  one  himself  a  spectator 
of  the  lii:ht,  and  able  also,  in  virtue  of  stronj^  cliaracter,  to  i^rasp 
the  meaning  of  every  little  fact.  In  the  description  there  is  soine- 
thini:  of  the  heartlessncss  of  the  soldier  engaged  in  ])ersoiiaj 
eonllict ;  sometbinj;  of  the  spirit  comes  over  us  while  we  read  of  that 
utter  recklessness  of  life  without  wdiich  we  suppose  our  own  would 
be  of  little  value  in  such  excitement;  we  read  of  columns  unable  to 
make  their  strength  tell  against  clusters  of  Knglish  lads  who  stood 
facing  them  merrily,  and  teazlng  them  with  rille  balls;  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  kindles  for  Sir  Colin  Cam|)bcdl  (Lord  Clive)  because  he  loved 
lighting  for  its  own  sake,  loved  warfare  with  a  deep  j)assion,  and  at 
the  thought  of  battle  his  grand  nigged  face  wouhl  kindle  with  ]i)\. 
In  bohl  sharp  lines  the  columns  rise  before  us,  huge  and  grev  like 
the  hard  upright  outlines  of  a  wall;  from  jiart  to  jiart  of  the  tield 
we  move,  and  have  no  ditlieulty  at  all  in  conceiving  onrsidves  to  he 
there;  it  was  a  grand  disputi*  not  only  between  the  Kussian  and 
the  allied  armies,  it  was  the  old  strange  strife  between  lini*  ami 
eolumn,  that  their  auial,  tloating,  and  penetrable  outlines  of  im  i. 
again  jiroved  itself  stronger  than  those  vast  masses,  llow  Sir  Coliii 
('ampbell  turned  the  fortune  of  one  part  of  the  held  with  his  hard\ 
Highlanders  is  told  with  extraordinary  vigour;  but  where  so  inucli 
might  be  (pioted  and  so  much  said,  we  can  say  but  little.  Knough 
for  us  to  notice  with  what  merciless  precision  Mr.  Kinglakc  jirove^ 
how'  slight  was  the  |)art  played  by  the  French  in  the  glory  of  that 
dav.  d'o  those  who  walk  through  Paris  and  lind  liow*  entirely 
France*  has  appropriated  to  herself  all  the  ensigns  of  victory,  calling 
her  bridges  and  her  monuments  after  the  tield  of  the  Alma,  it  i*" 
(piite  entertaining  to  lind  from  the  careful  delineations  ol 
Air.  Kinirlake,  how  utterlv  inft*rior  were  all  the  deeds  of  our  Preneh 
allies.  Indeed,  Lord  llaglan  said  at  tlie  opening  of  the  luitth*,  ^  the 
courtesy  of  our  friends  has  given  us  the  ]>ost  of  danger  and  ol 
honour.’  In  some  particulars  wc  have  to  regret  the  results  to  our- 
selv(*s  ;  it  docs  indeed  seem,  that  had  we  only  followed  uj)  the 
decided  success,  we  might  then  almost  have  terminated  the  war. 
Lord  Uaglan  proposed  that  we  should  do  so,  but  ^Marshal  St. 
Arnaiul  declined,  although  the  French  had  not  had  the  stress  ot 
the  tight,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Mr.  Kinglake  says, — 

‘If  I  had  caused  it  to  a|)|)ear  that,  upon  the  whole,  ^larshal 
St.  Arnaud  and  the  troo})s  he  ei>nnnanded  had  done  marvels  on  tht 
day  of  tlu*  Alma,  1  should  have  been  helping  to  prolong  a  helii'f  in 
that  which  I  know  to  be  false,  and  should  be  even  running  counter  tc 
what,  with  good  reasi)n,  1  hold  to  be  tin*  opinion  of  the  I'reneh  army  ; 
but  1  have  tried  to  do  i*areful  justice  to  those  who  wert*  tlu*n  ('ur 
allies  by  marking  and  eommending  the  warlike  (juality  which  wa*^ 
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dIspl:ivo(l  by  tludr  artillervnu?n.  well  as  by  tbinr  bold,  active 

bkinnisluTs.  OT  my  own  countrymen  I  have  hai\ily  onee  siilienHi 
lavselt  lo  s{  eak  In  words  of  praise.  1  have  only  told  what  they  duL’ 

Tiic  tr()])hies  of  the  li^ht  arc  somewhat  siirniticant.  The  rreiich 
caj)turcd  a  small  four  wheeled  o])en  carriage*,  wilii  a  t ravellintr  elcrk 
and  a  (piantity  of  otiiec^  ibrins  and  papers;  the  Ihiirlish  had  thei;un 
taken  by  Captain  Jlell,  and  the  howitzer  abandoneil  by  the  enemy 
ill  the  Great  iualonbt.  Mr.  Kinirlake  tells  a  funny  story  how,  on  the 
following  day,  the  rreneh  quietly  came  up  with  an  artillery  train 
to  carry  olf  oiu'  of  the  guns  taken  by  the  English.  An  Knglish 
oflicer  caught  them  in  the  act  and  prevented  them  from  exeeuting 
their  ])urj)ose.  This  attempt  was  more  curious  since  the  gun  was 
more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  ground  on  which  the  nearest 
rreneh  troojis  had  lieen  moving.  Eor  the  lir>t  time  we  have  a 
clear  stateimmt  of  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  :  the  French  had 
o  oflicers  kilh'd  ;  their  whole  loss  killed  was  (iO,  and  the  number 
of  wounded  oOO.  d’he  Fiiglish  army  lost  25  otliecrs,  11)  sergeants, 
killed;  ami  81  (>lii(!ers  and  102  sergeants  wounded;  of  rank  and 
till*,  bl8  killed,  J,d‘jS  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  luissians  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  olHeially  stated  5,701). 

Vu‘  shall  hold  it  almost  the  j)ait  of  every  ])atriot  to  read  tin* 
account  of  this  tight.  We  are  no  lovers  of  war,  and  the  glory  of 
it  we  hold  to  be  but  small,  but  in  the  story  ]\lr.  Kinglake  has  told, 
he  has  done  Ji  simple  piece  of  justice.  How  could  it  be  (*xpeete«l 
that  France  eoidd  light  bravely  beneath  the  marshalship  of  a  man 
lik'c  St.  Arnaud,  one  of  tlu;  chief  sjnrits  of  those  dark  Hecember 
massacres  ?  No,  posterity  will  see  but  small  glory  round  the 
hamu'rs  of  the  Fren(!li  in  that  slmrj)  held,  'fhere  can  be  but  little 
doni)t  that  tlu^  issue  of  the  day  would  have  h{‘(m  very  diflerent  had 
Sir  (.’olin  Campbell  occupied  the  post  of  Jiord  Kagian.  Long  years 
in  the  war  ofliee.  had  made  that  n()i)h‘and  excelhmt  gentleman  mueli 
more  versed  in  the  ways  of  laal  ta})e  and  ollicial  eli(piette,  than  in 
the  instantanc'ous  emergencies  of  the  lield  of  batth;.  Nelson,  we 
are  told,  gliding  into  the  I'ay  of  Aboukir,  gaUliered  his  captains 
round  him  and  said,  if  any  of  them  coming  into  battle  should  chance 
to  be  disturbed  by  doubts  about  wliat  he  ouglit  to  do,  he  might  lind 
it  a  good  wav  out  of  that  troidjle  to  close  with  tin*  nearest  (  nemy’s 
><hip  :  this  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  tin*  way  in  which  our  men  Ibiight 
un  the  day  of  the  Alma;  they  closed  witli  th(“  neai’cst  foe,  and  did 
their  work  as  soldiers  irloriouslv.  The  beautiful  young  Ansiruther, 
who  carried  the  (iueen’s  colour,  fresh  from  the  games  of  Fnglisli 
school  life,  heading  all  who  strove  to  keep  up  witli  him,  gaining  the 
lledoubt,  digging  the  butt  end  of  the  llagstalf  into  tin;  ])arapct, 
^^tanding  there  only  a  moment  to  take  breath,  and  shot  dead, 
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his  small  luinds  clasping  the  tlagstaff,  drawing  it  down  along  with 
him,  the  crimson  silk  cov'cring  the  hoy  with  its  folds.  From 
this  voung  lad,  through  every  part  of  the  army,  ]\lr.  Kinglake 
has  fetched  instances  enough  to  wake  all  the  national  ])ride 
of  those  who  love  such  things ;  but  one  strong  commanding 
arm,  cciuivalcnt  to  the  hour,  there  was  not  on  the  tield  ;  or  rather  if 
there  were  one,  it  was  not  in  that  place  from  whence  it  could  exert 
its  command  to  follow  up  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  to  utterly  rout 
and  scatter  the  Uussians,  and  march  upon  !Sel)astopol.  The  Russians 
as  they  reti-eated  raised  a  wail  which  ])rotracts  its  echo  to  oin* 
ears.  In  Mr.  Kinglake’s  graphic  description  they  did  not  dare  to 
gather  themselves  together  ;  tliey  believed  tlie  allies  would  follow  uj) 
their  successes;  a  panic  drove  them  hither  and  thither;  the  darkness 
came  upon  them  ;  there  were  no  landmarks ;  it  was  long  before 
they  heard  the  coniinand  to  assemble  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Katcha; 
while  the  allies  were  quietly  bivouacking  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alma,  yielding  to  the  French  intiuence,  which  seems  to  have 
wrought  a  very  diilcrent  chain  of  events  in  the  affairs  of  the  dav  to 
that  which  ntws])aper  ])aragraphs  have  reported  and  j)0])ular 
imj)ression  holds.  We  break  away  from  these  volumes ;  tlicy  arc 
truly  the  beginning  of  a  national  work  ;  they  have  manv  faults. 
Mr.  Kinglak(“’s  faults  are  known  to  most  readers  ;  his  daring,  his 
satire,  his  dirp  burning  hatred  of  the  Government  of  France,  and 
of  everything  that  pertains  to  the  French  Finperor;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  grows  out  of  his  character  as  a  high-minded 
Fmglish  genthanan,  and  gives  the  guarantee  to  the  faitlifulness  of 
these  volumes. 
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KRANOE— IDKAl.  AND  RELKUOrs*  • 

I^^RANCE  is  tlio  life  of  tin*  jil^o,  tlh‘ (‘(‘otn*  of  Europo,  tlio  lioine 
of  the  and  tlu‘  hope  of  tin*  world  !  So  holievi's  and 

writes  almost  t'verv  Frenelmian,  with  im>r(‘  or  less  loL;'ie,  pride*, 
and  ])assion.  Hc‘  is  nevt'r  sane  on  this  side*  of  any  epu*stion,  anel 
with  a  spleneliel  tanatieisin,  misealle*d  ])atrie)tisni,  ean  fmel  |)eu‘ts 
and  ])hile>se)ph(*rs,  he‘roi*s  and  savans,  ele*e*els  anel  j)ao*e‘ants,  s»)e‘ial 
anel  historical,  that  shall  inate-h  or  ee'lipse*  any  the*  worlel  has  e*ver 
proelnee*el.  lie  is  ])atriotically  panthe*istie,  anel  lM*lie‘Ve‘s  in  Erane'e* 
nieere  than  in  hiinse‘lf.  lie*n(H*,  as  Kossuth  has  re*inarki*el,  he*  eloe*s 
nut  say,  ‘I  am  a.  Erenchman,"  Imt  ‘  I  am  Ere‘m‘h.’  In  En^lanel, 
se)  they  te‘11  ns  in  Eranee*,  we  speak  simply  e>f  e)nr  country,  hut 
they  always  e)f  th(*ir  native*  country,  in  semn*  e»f  the*  olel  e*om- 
nnmes  the*  ce)nntry  was  te*nel(‘rly  ])e‘rsonitie‘el,  and  a  man  spoke*  e)f 
his  native  elistrict  as  his  Erienelship  :  thus  he*  saiel  JumV/c  eef 
Lille  anel  Anuilr  o\'  Aire*.  ()idv  twe*ntv  ve*ars  ajje)  one*  of  thi'ir 
own  write*rs  deserihe*el  a  ])easant  proprie'tor  jmtting  on  his  Sunday 
clothes,  anel  saiel,  ‘  I  warrant  ye)n  he*  is  <;e)ini^^  te)  se*e*  his  mistre*ss. 
What  mistress?  It  ml !'  lnele*e*el,  so  e*xtravai;ant  has  this 

sentimentalism  hece)me*,  that  e*ver  sine*e*  some*  witty  Ame*rican — 
Ainerieans,  as  a  rule*,  leevimj^  anel  aelmirine,*  Frane*e*  me)re*  than  any 
e)the‘r  e'enintry — ve*ntureHl  the  apliorism,  that  for  f'vory  man  tin* 
first  cenmtrv  is  his  native*  laiiel,  anel  the  .seie*onel  is  Erane*e*,  the*y 
have*  talkeel,  anel  writte*n,  anel  sum;  in  praise*  e)f  themse*lves,  as 
theni^h  they  i^ave  laws  te)  the*  universe*  anel  ke])t  the*  ke*3’S  e)f  the 
invisible*. 

As  Eni^lishmen  we*  have  ne)t  mne*]i  ri<»ht  tofinel  fault  with  thi.s. 
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nor  (i«i  \vr  iii.-ikt*  tlu‘sc  ivin.-irks  tor  tlio  piuposo  <*f  snowing*  mn 
.vujM'iiorit  V  l*v  tii>t  Krciicliincii  tor  (loin i;*  it,  and  then 

(•o«  (llv  J*l(n«MM|ini4  to  the  snilK*  oUlselves.  W  ('  t;ik(‘  tlil.N  eii- 
thusiM>ni  to  rejnvsent  n  fair  amount  nf  truth.  Krance  is  ju.stiv 
and  riLtlillv  heloved,  and  one  a<lmii'es  if  one  <lo(‘s  not  sympathise 
with,  that  serene  temper  of  mind  which  ]>rofonn<lly  and  heartiK 
helieves  it-'elf  ri^ht,  and  can  tiinl  every  on(‘ else' shai’ine-  in  the 
same  helief.  d'lie  history  of  Kiance  is  almost  tin*  historv  nt‘ 
modern  Mnro|M‘.  ami  the  histmy  ol  modern  kairope  is  little  more 
tha!*  tlie  hi-torv  of  k'lanee.  War,  lo^ie,  and  revcdntioii  aio  the 
iH'tifitrs  in  whieii  she  has  manitestcal  luM'scli  to  the  nations,  in 
seie!n*e,  h'tters,  and  philosophy,  wt'  cannot  wadi  io*noi-(‘  hei*  inthi- 
ence  (»r  lienv  hei’  mdnevemeiils.  In  j)olitics,  kh’ance  lias  htam  at 
one«*  thewarnino  niid  the  enconra^■enn“nt  ot  many  contendini^ 
parties;  whilst  she  hers«dt,  intoxicati'd  hy  h(‘r  jiowa*!',  real  or  pre- 
snmpti\e,  has  ijrandlv  iind<*rtaken  totrnmpi't  into  (liplomaev  i In* 
old  erv  «>f  ‘de>tiny,’  and  <‘V(‘n  disp(>se  of  (dements  and  au'e^, 
nntil.  as  M.  (  lui/ot  says.  *  wa*  are  tempted  to  think  (tiirs(d\(*s 
verLtiiiL:'  on  the  last  days  (»f  tin*  world,  or  returning;'  haidv  to  the 
IniL^ht  dawn  of  creation.'  in  religion,  tlu*  position  of  l^'raiiee  i^ 
aKo  sioiiitieant  trom  many  ])oints  nt’ vi('W,  as  wa*  shall  show  nior(‘ 
at  leiiLtih  ]>resentlv.  We  j no po.se,  nidi ‘cd,  to  take*  these  ;ind>itions 
se!t’-pro(damations  as  oiir  initial  t  hoiieht,  slmv*  no  critic  can  he 
(dialled  with  partiality,  and  no  ol>si*rver  with  a  want  of  dis- 
criminat itni,  when  a  nation  is  coiitroiiti'd  with  its  own  iih'al  and 
me.asni'edi  liy  its  own  (‘Xpectat ions.  A.'  wdnai  wa*  wish  to  d(‘ci|)ln‘r 
some  pur./iii!';  linman  (diaraeter  wa*  S(‘t  <nn‘sel\a‘s  to  discover  what 
It  po->e.s>or  iias  striven  to  In*,  and  wdierein  lies  the  suppo>ed  area 
ol  hi>  sirem^th,  so  wa*  nia\  jiistlv  do  with  a  nation  ora  people. 
A''  .M.  Mi(diel*‘t  (h*clar«‘s  t  nat  ‘the  j)eople.  111  till*  hioln'st  ideal 
s(*nse,  .are  diltieiilt  to  In*  teiind  amoiiLfiln*  pt*ojdi‘,' and  M.  L  AI'Ik* 
dt*  Lameiin.ai^  has  capped  this  hv  atlirmin*,;’  th.at  ‘there  is  no 
society  ••xcejil  helweeli  iliteih'ct  s,’  it' wa*  Would  tilld  the  iialioiial 
idi'al  explicitly  ^i'/eii.  we  nnis;  oo  and  sit  .-t!  tin*  f«'«*t  oi'  her  own 
;4rt  at  1111*11.  lier»‘  we  an*  at  oiici*  (»verw  h(*l!iied  l»v  picture  after 
pictuii*.  .amt  projdiecy  npini  propht*cv.  AVln*re  shall  wa*  bcLiin^ 
and  when*  >.iiall  wa*  (*nd  It  is  extr<*mclv  diftiiadi  to  di*cide.  We 
must  no!  00  hack  loo  tar,  inn’  ninst  wa*  heoin  tooinair  tin*  present 
tinn*.  W  (*  will  theretoia*  Si*l(*i*t  tliia*.*  men,  as  unlike  each  (ttlu‘r 
as  tlu'V  well  can  he,  v'.iiiUf  claiming  for  them  hv  no  nn*ans  any¬ 
thing  like  an  .ahNidnte  .>uj>erioritv  (*ver  other.s.  W  i*  w'ill  hi*  caretid 
not  to  los(*  si;.i‘ht  ot  tin*  special  asj),>et  wa*  havi*  s(*lected,  and  thei'c- 
toia*  tak(*  them  in  our  own  ord«*r. 

W  (*  will  comnu*nc«*  wdth  M.  (Anisin.  As  an  orat(>r  and  a  ])hi- 
l(»s^ip]ior  he  needs  notour  encomium.  Since  tirst  he  ‘stammered 
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the  iiiiine  of  Erlectirisni/  in  I  Si  (I,  his  iianu'  has  luani  familiar  to 
inanv,  ami  his  writ iiiLT-s  havi*  hcoii  eaL,n‘rly  )U‘nisoil  in  ho(h  Mnolaml 
and  Amorica.  Amongst  omsolvos  no  l(‘ss  a  jxasoji  than  Sir 
William  Hamilton  h‘d  him  forth  hi‘f(>r(‘  tin*  jaihlio,  was  ind(M‘d 
iiuK'htcil  to  him  as  a  sort  ot  contra-torci*  tor  tht‘  l\ov-not(*s  ot  his 
own  system,  ami  dt‘(*laroil  of  the  see»uid  0(Mirs(‘  ot’  his  h'ctuR'S,  that 
thev  er(‘ated  ‘an  intei'est  nm*\amj)l(‘d  sinee  the  days  of  Aholard/ 
'fhe  leadiniL^  features  of  his  philosophy  maal  not  In*  reeapit nlated 
ln‘re.  His  patriotism  has  a  breadth  and  a  vioonr  and  a  tender¬ 
ness  about  it  that  warms  us  into  tin*  most  kimlly  and  foroivino* 
oritieism.  It  is  trm*  that  he  is  proud,  fe*rvid.  (“Ve'ii  hoastin;^',  and 
his  tellow-countryman,  M.  lu'naii,  is  rather  hard  upon  him  for 
some  of  his  ultra-patriotie  llourisht's.  M.  (  \)usin  1(‘lls  us,  indeed, 
that  t‘ven  at  Waterloo  thm’e  was  neitlnM*  eompK'roi*  nor  eompU'red. 
‘X«>,  I  jn'otest  t Inna*  was  nom*.  Tin*  only  (‘ompK'iors  woia*  Kuro- 
pean  civilization  and  the  charter’  of  Louis  Will.  f'rance*  and 
Enniand  stand  to  him  for  religious  ami  philoM»j>hical  antipo<h*s. 
Hen*  we  are  narrow,  cram])(‘d,  is(>latod,  e.xclusive  ;  ‘  eV(‘rythino* 
stops  within  ceatain  limits:’  hut  in  Kratice*,  from  his  jioint 
view  of  tlK‘  importance  of  Ljei^oraphical  features  in  (h*terndnino 
nati«nial  charae*ter  and  history,  there  is  room  for  tin*  fja*e  play  ot 
tin*  tinite  and  tin*  intinite,  for  the  (*.\hihition  ot’  re*li^ious  ainl  phi¬ 
losophical  extreim'S,  and  for  tin*  md’ettered  d(*velo[)ment  of  human 
individualities,  d’here  was  not  breadth  enonoh  in  laiiLfland  for 
tin*  fre*i*  (*t’fects  of  revolution.  ( )ur  rt*lioious  revolution  of  thci 
sovi*nte(*nth  c(*ntury  stroni;ly  contrasts  in  this  res|K*ct,  In*  main¬ 
tains,  with  tin*  Krench  j)olitical  om*  of  the*  (*ioht(*enth  :  ‘  ( )n  om^ 
side  all  is  local,  and  se*ts  out  from  s(‘condary  motiv(*s;  on  the 
otln*r,  all  is  o(*n(*ral  and  id(‘al.  In  ord(‘r  that  political  i(*foiin 
should  spread,  it  has  h(*i*n  ne(*essaiT  for  it  to  pass  t In*  channel 
and  d(*V(*loj»  itself  elsewln*r(*.'  So  a^ain  with  L(»cke  and  his 
)>hil  osophv ;  it  was  not  <l(*stim*»l  to  hav(*  its  <h*velopment,  in 
KniL^land  ;  it  was,  In*  says,  ‘a  strann'liiio-  branch  of  Oart(*sianism,’ 
crampt*d  and  stunt(*d  by  reason  of  Knolish  insnlaritios.  It  must 
t ln*reiori*  o'o  abroad,  like  a  L;(*nt leman  on  his  trav(*ls,  tor  a  bioader, 
thorougln*r,  and  l(*gitimate  ex|)ansion.  Why  (  om*  asks.  Jie- 
<"uis(‘  it  was  ‘  m*c(*ssary  ’  (what  would  (’ousin  do  without  that 
Word?)  ‘that  the  ]>hilos()j>hv  of  sensation  should  go  among  a 
jK*»)|»le  who,  on  account  ot  a  crowal  of  reasons,  on  account  <d  its 
almost  jmi\a*rsal  languagi*  (?),  on  account  of  its  c(*ntral  g(*ogra- 
phica!  position,  on  a(*count  of  its  character  at  onee  decided  and 
tlexible,  (*ndow(‘d  t<»  the  higln*st  d(*gn*e  with  the  taculty  of  gene¬ 
ralising  its  id(*as,  and  cons(*(pK*ntly  the  mo.st  tit  to  spread  them; 
ter  an  id(*a  is  admitU*d  ]»y  so  many  more  p(*ople  as  it  is  nion* 
general,  as  it  is  less  local  and  eontined.  It  was,  th(*n,  nec(‘ssjiry 
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Her  'indatice  Po/teJorn. 

Kraiu'O  ti)  Paris,  in  slunving  that  the  fori'inest  ])la(H*  which  lias 
hcoii  so  hardly  ac(|uire(l,  is  likely  to  lu*  iiKiiiitaiiual.' — II.  p. 

Italv  is  to  c<»ni<'  ic'.Kt,  hoeanse  ot  its  Ihmulj'  almost  eo-(M|ual  with 
France  iu  scimice,  industry,  and  theolou^ical  emancipation.  Find- 
iiiLT  an  Italian  unity  impossihlo,  sh(‘  will  throw  laTsolt*  into  an 
Furopoan  om‘,  wduch  can  only  1k‘  ohtaimal  through  intelh‘ctual 
and  moral  rcL^eiieration.  (Jormany  follows  tVian  similai*  ihnjsous, 
then  Kn<;'land,  whos('  ‘  constitnti(»n  is  as  hostih‘as  Jesuitism  itself 
to  human  (‘mancijuition,'  and  lastly  S[)ain.  ller(‘,  tlam,  an' 
further  c*lem(*nts  in  the  idi'al  France*,  whose*  devolopinent 
remains  to  lu*  traci'd. 

We  pass  to  our  last  sp(‘ake*r,  and  p(*rhaps  oiu*  most  impas¬ 
sioned  om*.  M.  Michelet,  the  author  of  uumer«»us  w'orks  pretty 
generally  known  in  Fiiioland.  As  a  write*!*,  he  is  tender,  (‘veii  to 
a  soft  womanisluK'ss,  which  continually  h'ads  him  into  sen¬ 
timentalism  ;  as  a  patriot,  he  is  seiisitivt*,  hold,  and  capricious, 
wliiskeul  ahout  hy  his  juitriotism  lik(*  hay  in  a  sumint'i*  whirl¬ 
wind.  Wo*  < plot e  om*  e.\am])l(‘  from  ‘The  People*,’ of  which  In* 
s:iys  in  tlu*  Pi’efact*,  that  it  is  ‘inon*  than  a  hook  ;  it  is  hims(‘lf.’ 
In  his  ('y('s  fh*anc(*  has  passe'd  into  he*r  a))ot  lu'osiv.  yVe  are  still, 
in  tin*  i*(*!4ion  of  contrast.  In  Filmland,  In*  atlirms.  tin*  land  has 
outweigln*d  man,  hut  it  is  one  of  the  sjuritual  cliarach'ristics  of 
till*  Fi*(*n(‘h  Uovolution  that  ‘man  and  man’s  work  s(*(*med  to  it 
of  inestimahle  valiu*,  and  not  to  he  put  in  tin*  scale*  with  that  of 
tin*  funds.  fix'  hf nd!  Tin*  cause*  of  Fri'iich, 

decline,  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  way  manifest,  is  tin*  i*{*snlt  of  a 
slavish  imitation  of  iMiLcland,  and  a  s(*llim;’  to  hei*  ot  ln*i*  skill, 
inv(*ntion,  and  industrv.  ll(*r  tiu(*st  n!otto  is  to  lu*,  ‘  lnv(*nt  oi* 
Pe*iish."  Fn<.^lau(l  lu*ats  France*  iu  ln*r  industry:  and  so  In*  hlinds 
himsclt  with  his  own  rln*torie.  ‘  Her  manutaetun*s  ot  e*ve*rv 
descrij>tiou  are*  iiothiiu^*  wln*n  e'ompared  t(>  her  ae*tions.  For 
'ntxclt  (  lies  sIh’  had  Ih’iUk's  ‘  fot' stisfrios^  iiicif  iosju  n'd.  IliVe*n 
Fre*nchme*n  ai*e*  unjust  to  th(*ii*  e)wn  country  :  thi'y  do  not  love 
ln*r,  dim;*  to  he*i*,  hre'atln*  tn*r  spirit  int<>  the  hre*ast  of  infancy, 
or  r(*pr(‘sent  ln*i*  fairly  in  l(*tte*rs  anel  fie*tion.  Th<*y  show  ln*r 
s(*ars,  hei’  we*akin*ss,  he*r  nak(*dne*ss,  and  such  misre*prese*ntativei 
luueks  are*  re*e*eive*el  as  the*  ‘  Terrihle  Judi;me*nt  of  France  nj)on 
ln*rse*lf.’  In  ‘The  Pe*ople*,’  therefore*,  M.  Miche*l(*t  stands  forwarel 
te*  e'stahlish  tin*  <;<*nuiine  pe*rs(mality  and  suju*<*me*  <*xnlte*eln(*ss  e)l 
tin*  Fre*nch  natieui.  If  Frane*e*  was  e*elip.seel,  (*arth  would  e*nt(‘r 
upon  ln*r  fre)/.en  aj;*e*,  sincee  she  is  the  ve*ry  hre'ath  ot  litee  to  tin* 
universe.  M.  About  has  assumed  the.*  Po|)e*  to  he  at  Home*,  a?nl 
de*me)nstrateel  -thee  fact  h  ,*  an  el  poster  e  V  e  « ! !  ,^  uncut  )t  mise  i  les, 
anel  M.  Guizot  tinds  fault  with  (’avour  for  e'liebavouring 
re*me)ve*  him  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  li’herty  and  unity. 


:;()U  France — Ideal  and  lielafiou.'^. 

(’l*‘ar  noiisoiisi*  all:  it  was  soltle*!  loiu^  ago!  Tht'  ival  Pope 
aial  l*n|uMloiii  is  Frailer.  ‘Who  lait  Franee/  breaks  out  M. 
Miehrha,  ‘  has  piC'crvrd  the*  tr.alithai  of  the  law  ?  ( )f  eeeh'sias- 

tir:il,  political,  and  civil  law  ;  tlie  chair  of  rapinimus,  and  the 
.st.inl  tif  (iregorv  Vil.  Jlnmc  es  aairlicrr  laif  /trrr.  Fvrr  since 
St.  I..ouis,  to  whom  has  Furopc  gone  to  ask  for  justict*  ^  The 
!N»pc,  tln‘  Fnipcnn’,  and  the  kings?  Who  coidd  disown  the 
ihroh'oieal  jiop'*d«)m  in  (lerson.'ind  liossuet,  the  j>hilosophical 
poprdoin  in  I  >escart(‘s  and  \  oltaiix*,  the  political  and  (.’ivil  pope¬ 
dom  in  (’njas  and  Dumoulin,  in  Koiissi'au  and  rdonte.^ipiieii 
Her  laws,  which  are  hut  those*  (d  re‘ason  herseli,  lorce  themselves 
upon  her  very  enemies.  IFigland  lias  just  given  tin*  code  Xapo- 
le(Hi  to  tla*  island  ol  (’eylon.  Jiunir  Indd  the  pouf ffli‘(de  of  fin' 
dnri:  l!n’  ropitlfp  (>i  ihr  id»irn,‘c;  i/nd  France'  F's  /</>■// 

r/o’  ponf  'tl]  of  III''  ''///-s  (f  Fo/hf.'  This  is  l!u'  result  of  no  mere 
e.ccidenl,  Imt  is  a.  ri'a!  and  legitimate  historical  continuity.  Sli«' 
has  <H)ntinuetl  wiia.t  II  *me  hegaii,  and  pt'iiormed  what  f'hris- 
tianiiy  promised.  Her  go-pel  of  the  ‘  Living  Brotherhood  ’  mav 
lie  taiinlit  both  a<  a  dognia  an<!  a  legend.  ‘This  prim-iple,  this 
ith  a,  sunk  in  the  miildle  ages  und(‘r  the  doctrine  <*1  graee,  are, 
in  itie  language  .»f  nn'ii.  c.dled  hrotlc'rhood.  Jt  is  tljis  traditiini 
whieh,  from  Fa'sar  to  C'harh‘magne,  to  S:iinl  Louis,  and  from 
I..onis  XIV.  to  N  apolt'on,  makes  the  history  of  France  tiiat  o{‘ 
humanity,  in  her  is  perpetuated,  under  divi'rs  forms,  tla*  moral 
idi'al  of  the  world,  froiu  St.  Louis  to  tla*  Maid  (d‘  ( )rh*ans,  doaii 
of  Art*,  and  iVom  la*r  to  our  young  gem'rals  of  the  Bevolution  ; 
the  .saint  of  i*'raia*e,  whoever  he  is,  is  th(‘  .saint  of  all  naTams  :  la* 
is  adoj)ted,  hles.seil,  aiai  lamented  hy  tla*  Imman  race.’  In  line, 
!*' ranee  has  reciaved  ihi'ee  revi'lations  :  ‘Bona*  tiiught  her  the 
ju>t.  (Ii\*ec<*  tla*  heamii’ul,  and  ♦haK*a  tla*  holy;’  lait  it  is 
reserved  for  her  to  reveal  the  ‘  inward  (lod  of  man,’  as  tla*  la<t 
llowering  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  love. 

Here,  suri'ly,  is  a  powt*r  of  prt»pia‘(*y  that  carrit's  us  luyamd 
<»ur.M‘lvi‘s.  We  at\',  as  it  wen*,  in  illimitahh*  spac»*,  and  that 
bright  swei'p  Ivlbre  us,  a  thousand  tina's  larger  than  tla*  fanlike 
radianci*  of  tla*  na»st  brilliant  comet,  is  the  path  of  Fraia’e,  as 
siie  .sweeps  onward  ainong.st  C(*n.stellation.s  and  galaxir*s  to  tla* 
i’ternal,  the  ble.s.sed,  and  tla*  l)ivine!  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  old  pathway  of  tla'  gods  in  Pha'drus,  and  tliere  is  mounting 
and  nauinting,  with  the  most  e.xquisiti*  curvt*,  for  ever  and  i*ver  ! 
It  is  sti  graial  and  so  thrilling,  it  must  be  true.  Is  it  so  i  Are 
we  dreaming  la*re  in  space,  with  this  endle.sslv  a.sceialing  curv(* 
lu'iore  our  i*vi‘s  ?  If  it  is  untrue,  how  was  it  formed?  Can 
untruth,  then,  be  so  tlivinely  enchanting?  M;al,  do  you  .<ay, 
thev  are — would  loo  that  we  were  mad  then,  for  there  is  a  line- 


Cnifff  of  this  Ideal.  ,'^01 

iioss  in  tills  fn'iizy.  Youth,  wild  ami  roniantio,  ami  old  ag(*, 
tender  and  liojud’ul,  have  asked  the  sain(‘  (jiu\stions,  as  the  lusaii- 
tihil  dream  of  humanity  rose  hefon*  tliem.  Kvm’  the  sanu‘. 
jiuzzlinn*  ivJttf  !  has  danced  about  the  tortured  hrain.  How  is  it 
tliat  we  lie  hopeless  and  ernshed  heneath  tlu‘  very  gieatness  of 
eur  own  id(*as  f  We  admit  the  valiility  of  these  (|m‘stiens,  (‘V(m 
wluai  no  man  can  fully  answm'  tluan.  Dim  and  gigantic  truths 
underlie  both  the  diwimim;'  and  th(‘  <pu‘st ieidniL;'.  An  iniinite 
power  of  self-projeetion  is  jiossessed  hy  tin*  human  mind,  and 
there  m‘V(‘r  yet  v/as  an  ai^e  which  Inul  no  L;dldi‘n  ai^e  behind  and 
no  inillenium  or  tei'n^strial  heavmi  b(‘fon*.  The  hinlu'st,  and 
senietiim's  the  most  jiioiis  minds,  an*  l)t‘wild(‘red  by  these 
heatitie  di’enms.  Wi*  niiolit  almost  call  them  tin*  id(‘a  of  eternity 
liinitiin;'  itself  by  tiim*  and  sjiaee. 

Here,  then,  as  one  manifestation  of  this  ti'iideiiey,  w»‘  have  an 
id(‘al  Dranec*.  First,  thert*  is  jiiiiMsophy  passim;’  through  ulti¬ 
mate  phases,  and  political  revolution  <l(*V(‘lopini;’  itself  into  the 
semhlanee  of  a  religion.  N(‘Xt,  we  have  seienee  disint<‘L;ratino 
all  j>revious  human  tJiou^ht  and  annihilating  n'lli^ion  itself  to 
make  morality  and  sociology,  its  pn'smiK'd  sid>stantial  sueci'ssors, 
pass  tbrwards  thi'inselves  into  a  n‘lii;ious  j»has(*.  Aeain,  then*  is 
political  fervour  arro!;’atin<4  to  itsi*lf  sup(‘rhunian  forms,  sh(‘l- 
terim;  its  ])n‘sumptions  from  ]n*aetieal  loL;ie  under  already 
accepted  and  saerc'd  (h>!xmas,  and  deelariiii;’  for  f'ranee  the  con¬ 
tinual  ion  of  tlM*si‘  din'ct  I’evelations  whereby  Providenec?  is 
shaping*  out  the  iinal  earet'i*  of  humanity.  All  three*  i(h*as  seem 
to  have*  ;i  common  ei'nln,*  and  a  common  eliverL;(*m*e,  when  t(*sted 
and  int(*rj>n*ted  bv  the  results  of  some*  of  tin*  y(*ars  that  have* 
interv(‘ned  since*  tln*v  we*re*  e*on(*(*ived  and  utt<‘r<‘d.  All  indicate* 
the  fact  of  an  e'Xpandini;  r(*lii;ious  id(*a,  of  a  broaeh'r  and  more* 
philosoj)!  lie  faith  ;  and  all,  with  more  or  h*ss  ehjarness,  hrini;  out 
into  preiminenee  nef;h‘ete‘d  or  misconceive*!!  atlinit ies,  and  insist 
upon  fae'ts  that  are  not  hical  anel  national,  but  L;e*ne*ral  am! 
unive*rsah  ]diilos(»phie*al  sjK‘e*ulatiejns,  soe*ial  e»ri;anizatie)ns,  anel 
ethie*e)-pe>lit  ie‘al  truths,  have*  latte'ily  be‘<*n  elise*usse.*el  with  a. 
he)ldne‘ss  anel  a  tVe*e*ele)m  whie’h  have*  unne*ce*ssarily  ai;itate*el  neet  a 
tew,  but  which  ne‘Ve‘i-the‘!e*ss  are*  beeth  aelmirablo  ami  sii;nilie*ant. 
\\e*  have*  lean;  bee*n  abre'ast  e>f  many  ne*w  ami  maL;nilie*e*nt  ieU*as, 
whie’h  have  warmcel  many,  e*hille*el  othe*rs,  ami  eliiven  se)m(*  into 
desperate*  and  ele*iiant  cemrsos.  it  is  an  a^e  e>f  mi^dity,  in¬ 
satiable  e*xpectati(m,  of  re*stle*ss  ami  e*xtra vaj;ant  <pi(*stie»ning, 
anel  e»t  ve*arnim*’  ami  a'dtateal  be“lie*t.  Kve*rvwh(*re*.  the*rej  is  con- 
thet  ami  e*e»ntre)Ve*rsV.  NeethinLf  is  too  e»|el,  toe)  love*el,  or  toe) 
*s*icre‘el  to  e*scape  the  scathini;e»f  loi;ic  ami  tin*  impidsive*ne‘ss  of 
rhetoric.  Some*  elesire  iie)velty,  anel  e)thers  re*(piire  urele*r  ;  some 
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tlriiiainl  |M-;uT,  ainl  otlii'rs  pray  tor  revolutii^n  ;  oih'  would 
.•dl  dindit,  and  tin*  <*tlu‘r  destroy  all  faith.  Tin*  few  deinand 
proi^M4‘>s  and  preach  law,  aiul  tin*  many  pant  for  j)l(‘asnre  and 
plea«l  for  private*  eapri^’e.  Kndf'ss  an*  the  torni>;  and  fashions 
into  which  this  vivid  agitation  breaks  and  ]diosjthorese(‘s.  'fhe 
last  e»‘iitnry  ndi^dii  havi*  been  a  dark  a^i*,  tiu're  is  such  a 
tninnlluous  awakenine  on  tin*  om*  hand,  and  such  la'iunants  <.f 
blind  stujfnlity  (Ui  tin*  otlmr. 

Kranci*  claims  to  tak^*  naua*  than  a  shait*  in  tlu'si*  things. 
Sh(*  claims,  indet'd,  to  have  inaugurated  this  (ua  of  ambitious 
iih-ality.  'The  nin(*t(‘i‘nth  4*(‘ntury  she  looks  upon  as  lu‘r 
4»tfspring.  with  all  its  w<*akn(‘ss  and  its  strength,  its  j)ride  aial  its 
passion,  its  speculation  and  its  sei'pticism.  Possibly  manv  of 
these  ehauonts  w^adtl  hav»‘  shown  th(*ms(*lvi‘S  so4)ner  or  later 
amongst  4tth(‘r  nat!«*ns,  ami  many  surrounding  ont'S  had  alroadv 
tletiniti*  germs  of  tlnuu  in  their  histcu'ical  ami  cui'n'ut  life;  hut 
her  a4lvocat4‘S  maintain  that  without  tin*  impulse  reeeivi'd  from, 
France,  or  a  I’ecoil  generated  by  the  contact  of  opposit**  iiK-as. 
Very  litth*  of  what  is  floating  ami  huanh'ss,  much  less  of  what  is 
broa^l  ami  g«*uerous,  an<l  much  mor^*  of  what  is  stunt«‘d  and  had. 
w»»uhl  hav4‘  manifested  itself  in  European  Tde  and  society. 
Strippi'tl  of  rla  torical  r«‘dundanei(‘s,  om*  cannot  but  allow  th(‘re 
is  a  <‘onsi«lerabl(*  amount  of  truth  in  all  this,  which  eoim*s  out 
mon*  distinctly  on  a  little  4‘xamination.  d'hi*  Fn*nch  Revolution 
was  tin*  climax  of  the  fairojH'an  Ih’otcstant  and  tin*  English 
politii'al  levolution.  Ilenei*  its  fury,  its  chaos,  its  hi(‘ro- 
glyphical  grandem*.  It  was  a  mighty  Init  misgui(h*d  (‘mU*avoui 
to  |•^‘aliz4*  tin*  fullest,  fr(‘(*st,  and  trm*st  human  liberty.  Otln*!' 
nati«tns  havi*  pn'ferri'd  historical  right  in  all  their  schemes  and 
t>jK*rations  ;  but  Franci*,  as  M.  Renan  says,  has  j»n*fern*d  to  take 
ln*i'  stand  on  tin*  abstract  right  of  humanity,  ami  4leclait‘d  ln*rselt 
t»»r  it  with  4*xceedinglv  marked  sev(*ritv.  Ib*r  ideal  was  inching 
l(*ss  than  a  n*al  religion  of  humanity.  Was  not  man  noble  and 
(HHl-like,  bearing  about  him  divim*  i(h*as  and  imagi*s,  which 
ruh*rs,  kings,  ami  |»ri4*sts  aliki*  had  (h‘S|>is(‘d  and  despoiled^ 
Tin*  Rev4duti«»n  was  jKditical,  but  it  was  tln'refon*  also  r(*ligious. 
Fraiua*  started,  as  soon  ns  sin*  cotdd  Ik*  said  to  havi*  come  to 
consciousness  at  all,  with  the  n*ligious  i(h*a  of  tin*  i*4ptality  of 
man.  ^\  as  tin*  id(*a  4»f  spontam*ous  luigin,  (U*  tin*  r(*sult  ot 
hi>tt>rical  ri'th'ction  ^  It  is  hard  to  det(*rmiiK‘ :  and  yet  one 
V4*ry  naturally  inclines  to  the  latter  o])inion.  Indeed,  .M.  Roux 
has  sinct*  atfirtm'd  that  his  (‘ountrvmen  did  but  mak(*  a  gigantic 
edort  ‘  to  n'alizo  the  Christian  n*ligion  and,  as  a  nation,  they 
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h;iv(‘  always  n'l^aniod  tlu'  writinos  of  M.  M<»iiti‘S(juiou, 
procvdod  tiie  llovoliitioii,  sjuvulatividy  at  h'ast,  as  a  ri'storation 
of  tho  lost  rights  of  tlu*  liuinaii  ra(’(‘.  Wi*  (*aiinot  justly  call  tlu* 
French  lli'Volution  a  vain  niistaki* ;  hut  sui*h  a  u;ratf  as  this 
e(|uality  (d  men  was  i*(‘rtainly  a  misi‘onci‘|)tion,  and  one,  indet*d, 
amongst  many  oth(‘rs,  which  have  arisen  from  the  misreading  of 
history  and  tlu*  misinti'rpri'tation  of  Scripture,  'flu*  ecpiality  of 
the  earlv  f’hristians  was  I'videntiv  casual  and  occasional,  and 
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most  intensely  so,  and  coidd  not  hy  its  very  natun*,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  cast*,  settk*  dmvn  into  a  p(*rmanent  fman 
of  s(>cial  life.  The  strangers  who  wen*  tlu'u  in  derusalem  must 
of  necessity  return  to  tlu'ir  homes,  sooner  (U*  later,  conveving, 
like  true  missionarit's,  what  tluw  had  learned  of  tlu*  truth  ;  and 
such  a  loving  provision  for  their  wants,  as  this  onumunity  of 
goods  (‘vid(‘ntly  wa.s,  would  t('rminate  with  their  r«‘turn,  and 
could  no  mon*  lu*  reproduced  than  tlu*  woiuh'ii'ul  mirach*  of 
tongues.*  We  cannot  n'fraiu  from  loving  such  a  teiul(*r  spirit 
as  this  state  uohly  (h'clan'd  ;  hut  wi*  must  also  resjmet  tlu* 
teaching  of  history  and  tlu*  veidict  of  (‘nlighteiu*d  n'ason.  or  we 
must  r(*gard  the  progn*ss  of  ( 'hristianity  as  nothing  hut  a  hliud 
and  stupid  retrogression  which  evi'iy  succi'i'ding  age  has  d(*- 
ceivc'd  it.self  into  l)eli(*ving  to  he  an  actual  and  a  gloriou.s 
advancement.  There  is  much  truth  in  tlu*  ri'inarks  M.  llenan 
makes,  lu*aring  upon  this  lu'ad,  in  his  (*ssay  on  Channing: — 


‘The  Frotestant  theory  of  a  golden  age  ol*  (diristianity,  followed 
hy  an  age  of  iron,  in  which  the  primitivt*  thought  lu'canu*  ohscun*,  is 
hardly  to  he  accepted.  Christianity  iu*ver  had  at  its  comnu*nc(*nu*nt 
what  Protestants  imagine  to  lx*  its  [)erfect  form  ;  nor  has  it  ever 
b(*cn  so  degraded  as  Protestants  imagim*  it  to  Ix^  in  its  decline. 
There  has  ])e(*n  no  age  in  its  long  career  which  conid  lx*  seh*ct(*d  for 
this  id(*al,  neither  has  there  been  any  in  which  it  has  totally  failed 
in  its  mission.  A  historical  <*riticism  of  the  earliest  p(*riods  of 
Christianity  would  show  what  singular  illusions  hav(*  pr(*vaile»l  with 
respect  to  them,  bei*ause,  in  fact,  they  have  been  geiu*rally  studied 
h)r  some  polemic  purpose,  ])erhaps  to  lind  arguments  for  certain 
dogmas,  the  germs  of  w  hich  t  hen  hardly  (*\isted.’ 


France  has  not  yet  ovt'rgot  lu*r  Rtw’olution,  and  is  still  agi¬ 
tated  with  lu*r  old  |)rol)lems.  ‘France*  is,' savs  M.  (Juizot,  ‘at 
the  same*  time  <*.\trcnu*lv  lU'W'  aiul  lull  ot  tlu*  j»ast.’  Tlu*  old 
problem  of  liberty  is  still  in  v(*x(*d  agitation,  philosophically 
socially,  and  n‘ligiously.  As  lx‘fore  Francx*  was  originative,  she 
nmv  claims  to  lx*  repre.si*ntativo.  Slu*  is  still  i«h*al,  and  still 
religious.  No  probh*ms  that  jmzzh*  otlu*r  nations  but  disturb 


*  See  Buehncira  *  Christian  Nurture,*  |art  i.  ch.  v. 
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her  ;  hn  <>]Mnions  gain  gnnnid  elsewliere  that  slie  is  not  testing, 
aeerjiting,  or  pmniulgating  ;  anti  no  (juestion  can  he  raised  in 
ihe  whole  domain  t>t’  human  in([uirv  that  sin*  is  not  solving, 
>|>eeulat ively  or  ]»ractieally,  hy  virtut‘  t>f  her  jtosititni  in  the  van 
(►1  human  ]>rogr(‘ss.  Philosojthieal  ami  rtdigioiis  do\d)t  ani 
represented  hy  her  in  all  their  various  thrms  ami  disguises,  and 
eroetls  ami  institutions  an*  criticisetl  and  deni(‘d,  dying  out,  or 
nas>in"'  ihrtnigh  galvauie  resuseitatioii.  It  was  om*  oi  ilm 
leaturt's  td*  the  hreiieh  l\«‘V»»luti<*u  that  it  forgt>t  tlie  past,  and 
livetl  tndv  in  the  present.  It  is  the  main  tt‘aturt‘  td‘  the  Frendi 
of  the  jn*esent  day  that  they  lorget  both,  ami  live  almost  in  the 
future.  Whatever  despair  they  may  feid  about  anything  tdsi*, 
the  tuture  is  always  brilliant,  and  its  st(*ady  cortiseati(His  liglit 
up  t he  d(‘pths  of  their  nudaiielndy,  and  soften  tin*  unseendiin'ss 
<»f  their  h'vitv.  All  (‘xtn'Uiesof  systems  and  individualisms  meet 
in  f'ranee  without  cmd'usion,  ami  eonte'iid  without  clashing. 
I‘antln‘ist  and  sce|)tic,  Catlndie  and  Protestant,  mateiialist, 
spiritualist,  ami  indiffi‘n‘utist,  all  agrei*  in  resju'cting  each  other, 
and  in  being  politi*  and  civil  i'ven  wln‘n  they  cannot  be  cordi;d 
and  intimate,  fhanci*.  therefore,  claims  to  (‘.\ist  to  develop  a 
new  go.spid  to  emancipate*  t]n>ught  and  life  from  all  obstacle's, 
i*ire*umstantial  eer  histeuical ;  ane.1  we*  are*  te)lel  that  we  have  e)nly 
to  i'xamine*  the  swift  me»ve*ments  e»f  he'r  internal  life  to  be*hedel 
all  that  is  blnsseuuing  in  the  present  e»r  fe»lel(*el  up  in  the  future. 

We*  m>  se»nue*r  slip  elown  freuii  thi'se  e.xalted  regions  than  we* 
find  emrsc'Ives  in  a  worlel  e»f  paraehoxes.  'riu*  ge)V(*rning  idea  ot 
all  Pre*nch  tlnuight  and  life*  is  umpu'stionably  that  a\'  human 
librrty  ;  but  the*re*  is  aimthe*!*  ieh'a  which  e.X(*rcis(*s  a  marvelleais 
e  tVe*e*t  upeni  this,  biiugiug  eult  tlic  strongest  ami  strangest  e*e»n- 
tra>t>.  ami  that  is,  an  ieleal  hna*  for  junver  emheielicel  in  an 
inelivielual,  e*ven  whe*n  euie  e»f  the  m*cessary  etfeets  of  the  maiii- 
fe*>tatie*n  ed*  that  pe)W(*r  is  a  curtailment  ed'  their  own  ]>erse)nal 
frce'dom.  He*m*e,  Fre*nehmen  are  always  struggling  te>  Ik*  fre*e‘, 
aiiel  idways  bimling  the*mselvi‘s  in  baiiels.  An  incapacity  for 
seibi'i-  :inel  cemtinmnis  iele*as  leads  tlu*m  into  all  manner  ed 
e*aprie*iou>ne*ss(*s,  ed' which  this  dendde*  i(h*a  is  merely  one  aspect. 
'riu'V  love  liberty,  but  are  se>on  inte>xicate*el  by  j>e)wer;  anel  the*y 
preu'laim  eepiality,  but  the  m‘xt  imnnent  are  ju'ostrated  in  hero- 
wur.ship.  They  admire  imperial  peover,  and  have  diminished 
civil  liUrty  ;  the*y  worship  inte*lle*ctual  libe'rty,  and  few  p(*rsenis 
an*  luort*  pre»m*  to  arbitrary  systi*matizing  than  themselves  ;  anel 
they  desire  re*ligiems  liberty,  and  have  it  in  a  minor  form,  hut 
th<*y  canned  dispense  with  a  spiritual  he'ad  and  jieUeiitate.  This 
paraele»x  works  itself  out  further  in  many  curious  ways.  Actmn 
ami  reaction  are  always  going  on,  and  ye*t  certain  steady  currents 
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an*  vrrv  |)(*n*eptil>K‘.  Tlio  new  ^osprl  (»t‘  Inmianity  ainl  the  old 
(}os|K'l  of  CMiristianity  ani\H‘,  and  yet  disaoreo.  Kolii^inu  and  life 
do  not  harinoniz(‘.  Wlion  life  is  tV(‘;‘St  then  is  ndi^ion  restrained, 
and  AVinMi  ndioion  is  tVo<‘st  tlnai  is  life  in  bonds.  Kvt'ii  when  all 
reli^Lrieus  forms  an'  donu'd,  it  ean  nover  bo  for';*otien  that  tlu'ri' 
i>,  anti  has  been,  an  infallible  eot'ix'ive  power.  ()iu‘  i(0(‘s  to 
M.  AnL;'Ustc‘  f^onite  and  ids  positivi*  philosophy,  ami  one  thiidvs, 
snrelv  now  W(‘  shall  lu'  tree'  trom  all  eliinu'ras,  and  lind  a  rational 
basis  lor  human  frei'dtnn.  No  sneh  ihimn*.  l.iborly  of  eonst'imiee, 
h(‘  tells  ns,  is  a  dc'ad  dt‘L;ina,  and  sionilieani  oidy  as  a  transitional 
stai^’e  from  tin*  old  tlu'olooieal  ]>olity  throni^h  tin*  seetnid  or 
nu‘ta])hysi(*al  stan’i*  to  ]iositivism  prt>jM‘r,  and  in‘cc*ssarily  braneh- 
inn’  out  int(>  tin*  doLi'ma.s  (tf  tin*  etpialit\  and  so V( ‘re iipi tv  of  tin* 
poople.  lb*  has  ridden  himself  of  a.ll  theoioL;ical  tendoiicit's,  and 
\('t  In*  cannot  lor^et,  or  nneons(*iously  remendx'is,  tin*  lat*t  of  a, 
vast  papal  hierarc-liy,  ainl  presents  ns  with  (he  >inL;ular  iiistainx* 
of  a  philoso])ln‘r  whos(*  proclamations  are  t  lie  V(‘ry  opposite  of  his 
ow'n  excogitations.  Wt*  art*  tt>  have  in*  systt'm  but  jM>si( ivi.sin,  nor 
is  any  otln'r  systt'm  pt»<ibh‘.  All  st*etaiianism  is  iml  frt't'dtnn, 
but  ‘  iutelleetual  anarchy,’  and  all  disbelief  is  a  proLfress  tt)Wards 
the  ]»ositive  staL;i*,  in  which  to  disbi'lievi*  will  be  nt)thinL;'  short  td’ 
inadin'ss  or  idit)cy.  The  principh*  which  ahme  constittites  the 
faith  of  millions  ‘can  n“ver  bt*  an  t^r^anie  jnineipli*,’  In*  allinus, 
just  bec*aus(*  In*  iinds  it  tt»  lu*  tin*  mt>st  vital  foret*  t)pposc*d  to  him 
anti  the  milh*nnial  sw’ay  of  his  bles.setl  philost»phy.  Humanity  is 
tliereft>r(‘  to  b(*  fr('i^  <*ven  ot  its  fret*dt»m,  as  the  tdtl  lluddhist  w’as 
ttt  entt*r  tin*  comj)lete  e//7v/y/o  only  alter  t he  consciousness  of 
♦  ‘xtinciitni  had  its(‘lf  lx -‘U  extiuj^uishetl.  Liberateil,  at  li'iiLfth, 
littiii  all  svst<*ms  ainl  slii'edsol  .sy.'^it'Uis,  a  weak  a  ml  chihlish  thiuiL;’ 
like  liliertv  will  ntt  Ittnu't'r  be  th‘.''irt*d,  and  humanity  is  to  ])ass 
luith'r  the  sw’av  t)f  a  mystic,  impalpable  lorce,  calleti  tin*  pttsitivti 
spirit,  w’hich  om*  (‘annot  supj)t)se  tt>  havt*  any  <»lher  abst»  lut<; 
incarnation  than  in  M.t't»mte  himsell,  seeim^Mhat  aftei-t hink(*rs, 
like  .Mr.  dohn  Stuait  Mill,  have  atlt»j>teil  his  lumlaiin'ntal  thetu’y, 
ami  left  out,  or  ackmnvletlrn'd  that  any  oin*  can  leave  out,  if  In* 
pleases,  its  stnniLC  anti-t lietdooical  im]M»rt.^ 

Ihit  this  antai^onism  is  m*t‘att*st,  in  religious  life.  Throunht*ut, 
tin*  whole  history  of  tin*  tiallican  Church  it  has  been  ctnilinually 
crtippiuLT  out,  and  ])roduemn’  curious  moditicat ions  of  PajKicy,  and 

‘  boL'io,’  vol.  ii.  p.  o’Jl,  note.  Jn  his  ‘  Ib-^ay  oji  Liln'rlv,’  p.  L’U,  r.  .M  ill 
speaks  of  .M.  Cuinte’s  social  system,  as  unfohh'd  in  his  'I'niitr  ilc  Polifitjue 
J^osifirr,  as  aimin';  at  ost;ihlishin^  ‘a  despotism  of  s*  eiety  over  the  imii- 
vidual,’  eorrcsj>omlin^  to  tin*  phil()so]»hieaI  one,  ‘  surpassing  anything  con¬ 
templated  in  liie  political  ideal  of  tlie  most  ri^nd  tliseiplinarian  amon^^  the 
ancient  philosophers.’ 
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various  declarations,  which  are  matters  of  common  ecclesi¬ 

astical  history.  Immediately  hefon*  the  Revolution  meet 
with  th(*  oM  antai(oni>m,  and  Louis  XVI.,  feariiii;-  to  succund*  to 
outside  iidluenccs,  \vrit(‘S  to  ro|>e  Pius  VI.,  on  duly  I7‘d0,  ‘  If^ 
lioW(*ver,  human  eonsi<lerat iiuis  should  he  ot  any  wio^ht,  if  tlie 
actual  situation  of  France  wio’e  susci‘]»ti]»le  oi  any  induli^taice,  if 
in  the  alfairs  of  heaven  it  W(‘r(‘  |H‘rniitted  to  consult  tletsi'  of 
earth.  Would  it  not  1k‘  ]>rojK*r  tor  me  to  tiunporize  ^  Tlh‘  Frencli 
|K‘ople,  eV(‘r  allured  hy  noV(‘lties,  scmhi  tor^t‘t  tlu*  (d)jc‘ct  (►f  their 
euthusiasjii  ;  and  the  idol  they  erec  t  is  often  the  same  day  ovcr- 
thn»wn.  Time,  t‘.\jH*rienc(‘,  the*  cMumsels  ot  prudent  nic'n,  iK'avcMi 
its«‘lf  (which  jHinishcvs  France*  forour  c'ommou  c'rrors,  for  my  ])cr- 
>onal  faults,  and  which  will  perhaps  Ik*  appeasc*d)  will  hrim^  hac.'k 
to  the*  pale  of  the*  (diurcli,  to  tlic'ir  ancient  usages,  and  to  their 
true*  pastors,  this  n'ood  people,  who  for  a  moment  have  e,nn(‘ 
a>tray.'*  A  yc'ar  heforc*  this  was  writtc'ii,  Carlyle  tells  us  that 
the*  Catholic  ('hurc‘h  in  France*  was  de‘ad,  and  ye*t,  marvel  of  all 
marvels,  it  has  surviveal  until  now,  hut  not  without  tae’kim;- 
about  and  h'arniui;-  many  hitte'r  le*ssons.  d'he  l\t*volution  over, 
France  yearm*il  for  the*  p(‘ae*e‘  and  se*curity  of  re*lioion,  and  an 
immen.M*  r(*actioii;irv  move'im'Ut  set  in.  The  (^atholic  e‘l(*r!j;v 
were  «piite  hliuded  hv  this  re‘sun*(‘e*t ion  of  teelimjf,  and  with  their 
U'>ual  eaaflim'ss,  wished  t(»  turn  it  to  some*  prae*tical  aevoimt,  oV(‘r 
and  above  that  of  heue*tit iiiLi*  individuals  and  masse*s.  d'he'V 
wished  to  n*form  e*ivil  and  ])olitical  life*,  ami  S(»  re'store  tie*  old 
e’hurch  and  the*  old  lK‘lie*t‘s,  which  gathered  se>  thie'kly  about  it 
emtil  batte-red  and  elisiuibed  by  re'Veelutionary  activitie*s.  Mi.s- 
takimr  this  tlush  of  sentinu*nt  for  a  jjvne'ral  e*.\oeius  from  re*V()- 
lutionarv  principles,  inste‘ad  of  a  partial  and  nece‘ssarv  cmu- 
re*e*tive‘  of  pi-evious  exe*e‘sse‘S,  the*y  trie*el  the*ir  lu'st,  and  onec 
me>re  libe'ity  was  streniLT**!'  than  traelition.  An  open  war  was 
eh'clare'd,  ami  the*  ohl  e*nndties,  which  only  smould(*red,  h*apede>ut 
ai^ain  itito  bieke*rimj:.  de*venirimx  tlame*s.  ‘The*  e*iehtee*nth  e*e*ntury 
aj>j)t*ao'd  e*m*e*  im>re*  in  arms,’  says  (luized  ;  *  Veeltaire*,  Rousseau, 
1  >iele'roi ,  atid  the*ir  woivt  elisciple*s,  once*  im>re  spread  the‘mse‘ive‘s 
abroad  and  re*e*ruite‘d  innume*rabh*  battalieens.  War  was  de‘clare‘el 
al,^ainst  .socioty  in  the  name*  of  the*  Chure*h,  and  se»ciety  re*turne*el 
war  for  war.’  'Fhe*  pe»e*t  llehano’er  thre*w'  himself  inte>  the  struLTi^le, 
and  ainie  el  many  a  smart  SiUiij^  ao'ainst  the*  ]u*e*te*usieuis  and  supre*- 
mae*y  e>f  the*  Church.  These*  disa>te‘rs  taught  them  a  le*sson.  anel 
the*y  atte*rwarels  elisjoine*tl  all  the*ir  e»jH‘ratieuis  from  e*ivil  lite*,  and 
vielde*d  the*msolve*s  che‘e*rfullv  te)  the  force  e>f  outside  e'vents.  The 
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(Jallioan  Cluircli,  lio\v(*vor,  has  now  divided  itst'lf  into  two  tae- 
tions,  both  of  which  are  not  wanting  in  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Cliinvh  its(‘lf.  Tlu'  one  faction  is  consiTvative,  and  would  con¬ 
cede  nothini^,  hut  (‘iideavour  to  uratlun’  n[)  tlu*  scatti'red  namiants 
of  lost  dignity  and  ])ow(‘r  ;  and  the  otlcr  is  lilu'ral.  and  (Kanands 
religions  liherty  as  the  basis  of  all  Stat(‘  and  diurch  relations, 
'fliis  is  not  tlK‘  first  tim(‘ a  (lallican  party  havt‘  claime<l  similar 
heter(»g(‘n(‘ons  jirincipK'S.  Earli<‘r  in  the  prt'seiit  century  a  simi¬ 
lar  party  claina'd  lihialy  ot  association,  lihiaty  ot‘ instruction,  and 
evi'U  lilu'rty  of  tlu*  press,  without  in  any  way  thiidviug  to  com- 
pnunise  the  political  absolutism  of  their  fundamental  <loctrim‘s. 
The  conservative  jiarty,  how(‘V('r,  is  at  ju'esent  the  strongest,  and 
its  attitudi*  is  d(‘cid(‘d  and  denunciatory.  ‘  We  may  temjiorize  in 
civil  matters,’  its  members  say,  or  sjm'iu  to  do,  ‘and  wi*  an* 
willing  to  h‘aV(*  you  fix‘(*  in  civil  r(*lations;  but  W(*  cannot  allow 
veil  to  V(*nturt*  to  adapt,  modify,  or  i*V(*n  eonc(*ive  r(*ligion  in 
oth(*r  hums  than  those  in  which  W(*  art*  instruet(*d  by  lleav(*n  t(» 
])res(*nt  its  sublinu*  truths  to  your  submissivt*  ac(*t*ptanc(*.’  IMii- 
ioso])hv  and  t  lu*  ( lallican  ( ’hurch  havi*  hence  d(*clar(‘d  fora  death- 
struggK',  to  tlu*  surjtrise  ot  no  out*  but  thost*  who  an*  so  charnu*d 
hv  lu*r  marv(*llous  gift  of  fr(*(*dom  in  secular  matters  as  to 
imagine  slu*  has  yi(*ld(‘d  all  that  humanity  can  desin*.  From 
])ressand  pulpit,  in  pamphlet  and  book,  slu*  has  tlu*refor(Mitt(*red 
om*  ti(‘rct‘  cry  against  ech*cticism,  rationalism,  and  any  ism  but 
(Jallican  cons(*rvatism.  What  Jacobi  f(*lt  wlu*n  he  t<dd  Schl(*i(*r- 
maelu*r  that  lu*  kiu*w  no  b(*tt(*r  n*nu*dy  than  to  contimu*  to 
])hilosophiz(*,  or  beconu*  Roman  (^’itludic,  tlu*  Kreuch  clei-gv  of 
the  more  numerous  faction,  which  W(*  rightly  id«*utify  with  the 
entire  rhurch,  have  formulariz(‘<l  into  tlu*  dogma,  ‘That  all 
rationalism  nuls  in  Pantlu*ism,  and  lK*tweeu  Panthoism  and  the 
Roman  (’atludic  faith  then*  is  no  iut(‘rmediat(*  jiosition/ 

Such  a  <lictat<»rial,  denunciatory  position,  does  not  comm(*nd 
itself  to  Pr(*nchnu*n  so  W(*ll  as  outsi<l(*rs  an*  apt  to  imagiiu*.  In 
politics  th(*y  an*  <juitc^  willing  to  n*cognise  tlie  h‘gitima(*v  of  an 
overse(*rship,  (*V(‘ii  wh(*n  it  mounts  to  imporial  d(*spotism,  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  tlu*  ]>n*ss,  and  a  consid(*rable  amount  of  p<di(*e 
espionag(* ;  but  tlu*re  tlu*y  wish  it  to  stop,  for  they  cannot  do 
without  so(*ial  liberty,  which  allows  th(*m  a  gn*at  many  (‘ompen- 
.siitions.  ‘  In  Prance,’  says  Mr.  Marshall,  ‘tlu*r(;  is  no  majority, 
no  model  ;  every  nne  is  fn*(*  to  do  as  he  |)leas(*s  within  the 
eiikstic  limits  of  what  an*  calk'd  the coy/ccnn,//c/'.s of  .so(*i(*tv, without 
any  r(*fi*rence  to  the  opinions  or  prejudic(*s  of  his  neighbours.* 
Ihit  in  religious  matters,  such  a  determined  front  as  the  old 
hierarchy  shows,  at  onc(^  daunts  aiul  decides  th(*m.  Infallibility 
and  revelation  are  so  far  awav  from  their  common  mode.s  of 
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tliinkiiiu',  and  so  tonaon  to  tlio  calm  courtosies  (d’  social  lit\\  and 
i*r:i>nn  is  so  near,  so  natni*al,  ami  so  hiinian,  that  it  caiiic's  tln  ni 
^vith  it  whether  they  will  (»r  not  ;  and  the  nuni  h(‘C()ine  imlil- 
ierent,  and  th(‘  wtnmni  diinih.  The  result  is,  that  Ivonianism  is 
sihnitly  hreakino  down,  d’ho  |>ri('sts  sei*  it,  and  «‘nd(‘avniir  to 
Ljivo  tlio  lie  to  thoir  own  |)t‘rco]>tions  ;  and  th(‘  layin('n  mm*!  it, 
and  take  it  as  a  mere  matt(‘rot  course.  And  yet,  if  om*  inav 
believe  a  j>hilosoj>h(‘r  like  ^1.  llenan,  the  Church  oic^ht  to  alfov 
of  imne  reason  and  ]H)Sse.^s  nnn'(‘  elasticity  than  Protestantism. 
‘  I  allow,  t‘*»r  my  part,'  he  .says,  ‘that  1  accc'pt  more  willinolv  the 
authority  of  the  Church  than  the  authority  (»f  tin*  P.ook.  Tli(‘ 
Church  is  moi*e  human,  mon‘  living*,  and,  thouL^di  proclaimed 
inimitahh*,  sin*  accommodates  herself  hetti'r  to  tin*  wants  of  each 
t'poeh.  It  1  mav  so  rxpres.s  mvselt,  it  is  mori*  (*asv  to  Inim.;'  her 
ti»  listen  reason  than  a  hook  which  has  heen  tinally  closed 
i*iLihteen  humlred  years  a';o.'  Put  M.  Penan  is  hej-e  ouiltvof 
c«»nfoundin!4'  hihlintry  and  Ih'otc'stantism.  Such  a,  thine  as  Non- 
conlormiiy,  we  .supjiose,  would  lu*  to  him  as  unint(*llieihh‘  and 
danet*rous  as  one  ot  tin*  ohU*st  of  ain'ient  and  td)scur(*  In'i’esH's. 
If  the  ('hurt’ll  is  si*  ]diahle,  can  sin*  met't  this  ni'W  want  of  the 
am*  '  C:in  .'■he  dan*  to  let  her  authority  ])ass  from  the  ahs(»Iute 
into  the  eontineent  i  ceasi*  to  h«*  dictatorial  and  heein  to  he 
iudicial  i  This  is  the  pr«*hlem  of  tln*Callican  Churcli  at  pre.^^ent 
— is  it  not  the  prohlem  of  the  Church  universal  in  tin*  present 
century  (  An  Mnelish  Pr(*t(*.stant  would  d(*ny  tin*  very  ]>ossihility 
of  .stieh  a  pn»hl('m  heine  auswi'rcd  hy  any  hranch  of  tin*  Pa]»al 
Church.  Not  .son  Pi-ench  one.  us  hear  !M.  (luizot: — 

‘  I  sometinu's  j)ictiin*  to  myself  what  mi'dil  happen  if  one  d:iy  the 
siipn'iin*  pt.wi*r  of  tin*  Catholic  (duirch,  the  .Pa[)acy,  slionhl  aci*t*pt, 
fully  and  openly,  the  prir.cij)le  of  reliitious  lilx'rtv.  Not-  that  of 
nn*ntal  ind  iicn’in***.  but  ot  ih.o  iac  unpat ihility  ami  alisolutc  illcca’ity 
of  force  la  matters  of  tail!*..  Tins  ]u’.m*iph'  does  not  touch  any  of 
the  iuunirlaut  bases  of  C’at  holieism  (: ),  ncitlu'r  t lie  unit  v  nor  spiritual 
i’lfallihility  of  ilu‘  C!iun*li  and  its  head,  nor  any  doouci  ('.s;.M'nt ially 
religious.  Pi  consists  solclv  in  i  cci'i^nisiiiiL;  the  si*paration  of  civil  and 
religious  li!o.  the  authority  of  mind  alone  over  ndud,  and  tin*  right  ot 
tin*  human  conscience  not  to  in*  governed,  in  its  relatioiis  wiiii  (Jed, 
hv  liuman  decrees  and  pniiishmems.  AVi*  eaniiot  estimati*  by  anli- 
cijKitiou  tlu*  i*treel  wliieh  the  frank  ami  linn  int roilnction  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  tiie  Catholie  Church  might  ])nHinee  in  the  civilized  \M>rld. 
By  its  strong  organization,  hv  the  sph*ndi>nr  of  its  worsiiiju  hy  many 
ot  its  in>titnti  'US  and  maxims,  that  ('hnr<*ii  responds  to  [)ow(*rtid 
instincts  of  human  naliiri*.  If  it  would  seriously  ri*nouucc,  without 
ri‘scrvo  or  theological  subtlety,  all  alliance  with  absolute  temporal 
power,  all  hostility  against  i*ivil  liberty,  all  apj)cal  to  phvsieal  eon- 
straiut  ill  spiritual  order,  it  would  receive  much  strength;  fur  with- 
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(’liristian  rinnvli  was  not  ovc'n  personal.  A  man  siibinitteil 
liinisclt’  to  Ik*  a  iiH‘inl)t*r  of  a  rolioioiis  corporation,  and  in  l)c- 
coinin;^  one,  lost  or  ceased  t(>  cari*  tor  any  Imt  tlie  lilK‘rty  v>i' 
citizen,  municipal  tVeedoin.  The  love  oi*  vigorous  personal  inde- 
p(‘ndcnct‘,  and  ot  nohh*  individuality  ot  action,  is  a  s<*ntiinciit 
which  caiiK*  into  tlu'  Church,  an<l  t‘V(‘n  the  civiliz(‘d  world,  tioui 
the  outsitle.  We  owe  it,  in  tiU‘t,  to  the  hraveCerman  harharians, 
who  thr(‘W  tln'inselves  upon  an  etlete  p(ditical  organization,  and 
atterwaixls  iniused  so  much  real  vigour  into  all  hranclics  of 
Kuro|H‘an  social  lire."***  There  is  a  marked  dash  of  sadness  in  M. 
Guizot’s  remarks  u])on  this  aspect. 

‘  1  know,  and  I  acknowledge  tlie  fact  with  regret,  that  relictions 
liberty,  the  coTKjuest  and  trt'asurc  of  inoderii  civilization,  was  not 
introduced  and  established  by  believinct  Christians.  Aot  that  this 
liberty  was  oj^posed,  I  will  not  say  to  the  principles,  but  to  the 
traditions  of  Christianity;  it  has  had,  at  all  times,  in  tlie  Cliristiaii 
Church,  avowed  partisans  and  dt'feiiders.  Ju  the  fourth  centurv. 
"h'riuus  Catholic  bislun)s — St.  Hilary,  of  Poitiers,  and  St.  ^lartin,  of 
Tours — raisi'd  their  voices  against  religious  ])crsecution.  In  tlu* 
sixteenth  century,  William  of  Nassau,  the  Silent^  the  founder  of 
Protestant  Holland,  maintained,  in  opposition  to  a  great  majoritv 
of  his  friends,  toleration  for  all  (’hristian  communions.  In  af 
epochs  tlie  history  of  Christianity  presents  to  us  instances  of  thos« 
rare  and  exalted  souls  who  comprehend  and  claim  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  human  dignity.  Put  it  is  true  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  not  achieved  liberty  by  its  innate  virtue  and  exertions ; 
it  is  the  liuman  mind  which,  elevating  and  enfranchising  itself,  ha> 
also  enfranchised  mairs  conscience;  it  is  laical  society  which,  h;. 
seeking  justice  and  freedom  for  itself,  has  bestowed,  or  1  might  sa}. 
imposed  the  same  privileges  on  religious  society.  1  add,  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  minds  and  manners,  laical  society,  and  the  powers 
which  regulate  it,  are  alone  capable  of  protecting  and  maintainini; 
religious  liberty  for  the  advantage  of  all.  If,  in  the  presence  of  reli¬ 
gious  controvt'rsics  and  passions,  that  liberty,  more  holy  than  any 
other,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  left  to  the  disen'tion 
ot  the  religious  authorities  themselves,  it  would  be,  I  fear,  in  all 
(piarti*rs,  seriously  compromised.  It  is  owing  to  the  maxims  ol 
civil  society,  ami  to  the  vigilant  action  of  the  civil  powers,  that  this 
liberty  is  now,  in  the  modem  world,  a  fact  accomplished,  and  the 
only  fact  which  can  assure  to  religious  society  peace  in  the  bosom  ol 

division.’ t 

And  yet  M.  Guizot  must  have  forgotten  that  such  a  dlstrihn- 
tion  of  religious  and  civil  pow(*r  as  he  |)ropose.s  between  the 
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Popi*  in  t\iv  Cntliolic  tiiitli  and  the  Chnreh  in  tlu'  iVotestant, 
must  V(‘rv  soon  issue  in  a  war  between  tin*  two  ;  tor  it  is  inipos* 
sihle  that  the  Cioviunineiit  of  any  State  shall  so  aet  in  religious 
matters  as  to  be  what  he  pnrposi's.  lu  Knelaud,  for  instaiUH*, 
we  hav(‘  civil  and  reliiLtioiis  liberty  both  t;uarautt‘ed  by  the 
State;  but  tluMi  the  State,  by  uuitini;  its«‘If  to  one  form  of 
relip(»u  more  than  another,  virtually  assumes  a  ])(»sitivi^  and 
Pa})al  position,  in  contradistinction  to  om*  that  is  imuely  jiuli- 
cial  and  intmventivi'.  By  declarini^  for  f]j)iscopacy  the  Statt* 
cram])s  ndigions  libiuty,  A  Nonconformist  can  worship  when" 
and  how  lu*  chooses,  and  may  lu*  eligibk*  for  stuiu*  public  and  Stati* 
appointments,  like  M.  About  tells  us  the  »I("ws  an^  in  Bonn"  ; 
but  if,  lik(‘  tlu‘m,  tin*  Nonconformist  nevi'r  g(‘ts  any,  then^  an* 
8onu‘  restrictions  somewluuc*  whieh  mak(‘  it  lK*tt(‘r  to  lu*  of  that 
religion  to  whieh  the  State  agr(‘(‘s  to  attach  its(‘lf.  (\u*rcion 
and  partiality  are  tin*  sun"  ottsjuing  of  this  allianec".  Now,  in 
France,  they  iijally  (‘\(h*1  ns  in  this  n'sju'et  ;  tor  nnlu'lievers, 
Christians,  (\atholies,  Prot(‘stants,  and  tb'ws,  mav  ent(*r  fret'lv 
into  all  careers,  and  attain  all  the  emj)loymonts  otfenul  by  the 
Stat(‘.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  tla'in  almost  indilf(*rent  to  tlni 
perteeting  of  their  religions  lib(*rty  ;  wh(*n'as  it  is  tin*  possession 
of  a  gr(*at(‘r  amount  of  direct  n*ligious  lilu'itv  ^^ith  ns  which 
inak('S  us  sonu'what  supine  at  achieving  a  eomphde  ]>olitieo- 
religit)ns  (*nfranchis(‘nK‘nt. 

First  of  all,  then,  to  take  internal  aspects,  Fn*nch  Protes¬ 
tantism  wants  moditication  and  furth(*r  organic  dcvelopnu'nt. 
It  is  cramped  and  h'ttenul  in  its  oju'rations  by  not  recognising 
tin*  K*gitimate  ext(‘nsion  ot  its  own  d(*ai(*st  princij)les.  Jt  lias 
to  mec*t  just  the  sann*  kind  of  problem  as  Pi‘ot(‘stant ism  in 
Fngland,  and  tin*  condition  of  one  throws  light  upon  th(‘  otla'i*. 
Amongst  ours(*lv(‘s  wc*  hav(*  civil  and  religions  liberty;  but  th(‘n 
th(*re  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  e<juality,  nor  can  tlu're  lx* 
until  tlie  State  ceases  to  recognise  K})iscopacy  moi(*  than  (diris- 
tianity,  and  est(*(‘ms  a  Churchman  more*  loyal  than  a  I )iss('nti‘r. 
It  is  tnu'  oiK‘  has  libeitv  to  lu*  a  Noncontormist  ;  but  then  orit" 
has  to  submit  to  be  snublu*d  for  it  by  those*  who  are  conscious 
that  State  inlliK'Uce  ludsters  th(‘m  out  into  dignity  and  im|)ort- 
ance,  and  to  be  set  elown  as  low,  iingentlcmanly,  uncultivabMl, 
and  irrev(‘r(‘ntial.  French  Protestantism  has  not  yet  I'cached 
this  state  of  gracious  disdain,  and  it  is  to  lu*  hoped  it  rmver  may. 
d’he  hissenting  (‘h'Uient  fe*rments  in  its  ve'iy  bosom,  and 
threatems  to  remd  or  destroy  it  ;  but  it  scarcely  knows  what  to 
do  with  it,  and  has  not  discovcueul  this  annihilating  magic  ot 
Si‘lf-arrogated  fOod-bri‘(Mling  and  retinement.  \Vh*  are  told  in 
Fngland  that  a  National  Church  is  possible*,  which,  by  further 
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lilMTJility  on  the  part  of  the  8t<ate  and  the  Church,  and  a  modi- 
ficiition  of  the  strong  self-assertion  of  the  ditferent  sects,  sliould 
h<dd  to^^dher  in  the  most  ple;mnt,  perfect,  and  heautiful 
manner — totm  feres,  aique  rotandiis.  In  France  it  nearly  is 
so,  and  the  result  is  neither  so  comforting  nor  so  edifying.  It 
is  full  of  dissension,  sectarianism,  and  heresies.  One  party  coiii- 
j>lains  that  there  is  too  great  a  latitude  allowed  within  its  pah‘, 
and  another  argues  that  it  must  have  still  further  extension.  A 
third  party  requires  more  definiteness  in  doctrine  and  forms; 
whilst  a  fourth  dcrlares  that  this  vague,  })lastic,  and  shifting 
variety  is  the  normal  aspt‘ct  and  condition  of  Pr(>testantisni. 
i^y  attrmpting  to  ladd  too  much,  Fnmch  Prot(‘st autism  runs 
tin*  risk  of  h‘tting  sli]>  its  more  In'althy  and  vigorous  elmnents ; 
oinl  hy  ceasing  to  d(*velop  its  own  fundamenhd  principles,  it 
allows  tin*  (piiet  withdrawal  of  tho.se  who  leave  it  to  organizi* 
without  it  .sonn*  desjused  remnant  of  the  truth,  or  .some  over- 
look(‘d  link  in  its  jdiilo.sophieal  continuity.  Con.se(pU‘ntly,  it 
has  h(‘(‘n  for  .sonn*  years  pa.ssing  through  a  crisis,  precisely 
.similar  to  that  which  connects  itst‘lf  most  stn)ngly,  in  some 
minds  amongst  our.st*lv(*.s,  with  such  works  as  ‘  Fssays  ainl 
l\4‘view.s,’  which  an*  r(‘gard(*d  rather  as  tin*  cause's  than  as  tin* 
cth‘(‘ts  of  the  real  n*ligious  difficulties  of  tin*  (*poch.  A  denial 
of  the  supt'rnatural  has  lu*(‘n  infinitely  more*  marked  in  France 
than  among.*<t  (Hirsi'lve'.s.  'fhe  authority  of  the  Church,  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  of  Chri.stian  doctrines,  have  been  denied  hy  rea.son  of  their 
suppo.st'd  n'.strictions  upon  human  freedom,  and  their  aj)p('al  to 
only  one  siih*  of  tin*  human  mind  for  proofs  of  their  veracity 
and  force*,  ddiev  have*  se*e‘nn*d  to  want  a  religion  which  should 
n‘C4gnis(*  htith  the  exte'rnal  and  the  internal  fae*t  e)f  human 
liherty,  and  not  tinding  it  in  e'ither  Catheelicism  m*  Prote'stantism, 
they  have*  eitln*!*  fornn*ei  a  .se*e*t  without,  if  their  speculations 
1h  gan  upon  a  re'ligious  basis,  eer  have  sub.side*d  inte)  a  poetic 
iinlitVere'ntism,  if  tln*v  starte'd  fre>m  a  prUn'l  truths  of  the  pun* 
re'ason.  What,  tln*n,  woulel  the*y  have?  They  elo  not  want  a 
ce‘rtain  n'ligious  se‘ntinn*nt.  There  is  as  much  truth  as  sairasm, 
and  as  much  tragedy  as  e*omeely,  in  the  .stupid  M.  Maivchal  ot 
M.  .\ugie*r’s  /yC.s*  Clerlcd ffx,  alias  Le  Fils  de  Glhojfer,  a 
moilcrn  French  ])lay,  anel  his  .saying,  ‘  We  must  have*  a  re'ligioii 
for  the*  ])e‘0plc,  Marepii.s.  I  will  go  further.  There*  mu.st  even  be*  a 
re*ligion  tor  our  class.’*  Ve*.s,  in  truth,  both  want  it  bael  enough, 
anel  tins  is  tin*  gre'at  want.  Le'vity  is  a  Fre*nch  e*haracteristic, 
and  so  is  a  sort  of  soft,  sunset-e'olouivel  ide*alitv,  which  assumes 
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li  ivli^ioiis  n’arb  in  inon'  p(Tst)ns,  and  indioati's  that  the 

i*aiiso  of  nu)d(‘rn  iialitioivntisni  is  not  altouetlior  internal  and  fnn- 
(laniental.  Note,  for  instance,  a  passagi'  like  this  in  M.  Micheh^t. 
which,  in  justice  to  the  author,  we  cannot  withhold.  He  had 
read  a  few  j)ages  of  the  ‘  Imitation  of  Christ,’  and  the  result  has 
(►tlier  points  of  mark  tlian  the  one  for  which  we  here  use  it. 

‘In  the  excessive  and  incessant  diiUcnlties  ef  my  family,  my 
mother  being  ill,  my  father  so  busy  abroad,  1  had  not  yet  received 
any  religious^  education.  And,  behold,  in  those  pages  1  ptTccived 
suddenly,  at  the  close  of  this  sad  world,  a  deliverance  from  death, 
another  life  and  hope !  Keligion  thus  received  without  human 
interference,  was  very  strong  within  me.  1  felt  it  to  be  something 
peculiarly  my  own,  a  thing  free  and  living  ;  so  well  mixed  up  witli 
inv  lift*,  that  it  found  food  in  everything,  strengthening  itself  on  the 
way  with  a  multitude  of  tender  and  holy  things,  in  art  and  poetry, 
which  people  erroneously  suppose  to  be  foreign  to  it.  llow  shall  I 
describe  the  dreamy  mood  into  which  1  was  east  by  the  first  words 
oi  {\\e  Imiiaf  ion  /  1  did  not  read:  I  heard — as  though  that  genth‘ 

and  j)aternal  voice  addresscnl  itself  to  me.  1  still  see  the  large,  eohl, 
unfurnished  room ;  it  seemed  to  me  truly  illuminated  with  a 
mysterious  light.  1  could  not  go  very  far  into  his  book,  not  under¬ 
standing  Christ;  but  J  felt  (lod.* 

d’his  personality  of  redigious  life  is  not  confined,  in  the'  pn‘.S(‘nf 
;us])ect  of  matters,  to  the  gmins  of  faith,  hut  (‘xtends  itself  (‘ven 
to  the  convictions  of  more  mature  ndigions  life.  M(‘n  who  have* 
giown  up  into  the  nurtnix*  of  the  Protestant  faith  hi'gin  to  fe(*l 
that  their  faith  is  individual  and  not  colh'cfivt*.  d’hoy  do  not 
hcii(‘ve,  because  tin*  Cdmreh  has  always  guided  thmn  and  thoir 
fathers,  and  they  would  hardly  know  how  to  do  without  such  a 
heli(‘f;  th(‘ir  belief  is  a  jmrely  personal  om*,  which  proves  that 
they  hav(‘  struggled  into  it,  and  mak(‘S  tlmm  modest  (‘iiongh  to 
hesitate  in  dogmatically  proclaiming  it  to  others.  Individual 
liberty  of  conviction  is  thussihmtly  pminrating  tin*  Viist  body  of 
the  Frt'iich  Prot(*stant  clingy,  and  we  cannot  but  .see  in  this,  with 
the  h(‘sitation,  the  resinve,  and  the  tender  solicitude  they  corre¬ 
spondingly  manifest,  a  healthy  embriotie  Nonconformity  of  a 
genuim*  and  vigorous  kind.  We  take  the  vimvs  of  M.(/olaiii  on 
this  ]H)int  in  their  fullest  sense.  ‘  lie  is,’  .says  M.  (linzot,  ‘a  Pro- 
te.stiint  mini.ster,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  sincere  in 
spirit.’ 

‘  I  also  entertain  opinions  and  iih'as  which,  acquired  in  the  midst 
of  the  struggles  of  thought,  have  hccoine  singularly  precious  to  me. 
Without  doubt,  1  wish  to  see  them  shared  by  my  brethren,  and  I 
feel  even  capable  of  sacrifices  to  expand  them  around  me.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  it  depended  on  my  will  to  see  them  suddenly  adopted  by  all 
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the  niembera  of  our  Church,  1  dechire  before  (Jod  tliat  1  should 
restrain  myself.  For  1  distinguish  between  the  (Jospel  and  my 
opinions  on  the  (iospel.  The  word  of  Christ,  which  is  spirit  and 
life,  is  suited  to  all ;  it  satisfies  every  intelligence,  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  least  cultivated,  the  simplest  and  the  most  sublime ;  it  answers 
to  every  state  of  the  soul;  it  is  eternally  true,  because  it  adiircssos 
itself  even  to  the  substance  of  our  nature.  jM  v  ideas,  my  opinions 
on  the  (lospel,  I  believe  to  be  sound;  but  something  tells  me  they 
are  imperfect,  incomplete;  that  they  are  applicable  to  a  particular 
state  of  mind;  that  experience  will  modify  them;  that  if  they  satisfy 
uu'  now  the  time  a[)proaches  when  they  will  cease  to  do  entirely ;  and 
that,  consetpicntly,  they  can  only  satisfy  those  who  are  in  the  same 
state  with  myself  at  this  moment ;  those  who  have  the  same  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  the  same  intellectual  wants.* 

Again,  we  have  another  man  wdio  represents  to  us  tin*  dangers 
arising  from  this  vany  emjdiatio  personal  eonvietion,  ecnipled 
with  the  roeont  attempts  to  harmonize  humanism  and  (dnis- 
tianity.  We  refer  to  M.  Kdmund  Scherer,  and  we  (piote  the 
following  tVmn  an  (‘."say  of  his  in  the  Rcrue  dc,^  Dr  ax  J/o/n/es’, 
entitled  ‘  'fhe  Crisis  of  Fr(>testantism  ’ : — 

‘ 'fhey  ituagim*  that  all  diincnllies  are  solved,  and  believe  they 
catch  a  glimpsi*  of  the  ndigions  future  of  hnmanity,  in  a  specit‘s  of 
Ciiristiau  rationalism,  or  of  rational  Christianity,  which,  w  ithout  ex¬ 
cluding  ardour,  would  leave  to  thought  its  full  liberty.  For  my  own 
part,  1  desire  nothing  better;  but  I  cannot  retrain  from  asking 
whether  Christian  rationalism  is  indt‘ed  a  religion?  Is  what  remains 
in  tlu‘  crucible  afuT  the  opi‘ration  of  analysis  nadly  the  (‘ssence  of 
|>ositive  d<igmas,  or  merely  a  caput  Diortuum  /  Does  Christianity, 
nmilered  trans]>arent  to  the  mind,  conformaltle  to  reason  and  eon- 
scienee,  still  nUain  its  iidunamt  virtue?  Does  it  not  resianble  Didsin, 
and  has  it  not  the  same  meagreness  and  sterility  ?  Does  not  the 
power  extTcised  hy  cnaals  n^siiK*  in  dogmatie  fonnnlas  and  in  miracu¬ 
lous  legends,  as  much  as  in  their  esstunially  religions  eoiiteiits  ?  Is 
there  not  always  something  of  superstition  in  true  piety,  andean  true 
piety  dispens(‘  with  those  popular  metaphvj'ies,  with  that  brilliant 
mUhology,  which  is  sought  to  be  ex[)cllcd  i’rom  it?  The  (dements 
which  you  attempt  to  separate  from  religion,  are  they  not  the  alloy 
without  whieh  the  preei()us  metal  b(‘eo!ues  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
rough  practice  of  lifer  Finallv,  when  critical  censure  has  rc'jected 
the  marvellous  as  useless,  and  tenets  as  irrational;  when  the  religious 
sentiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  exacting  reason  on  the  otluT,  shall 
havi‘ penetrated  faith  and  transformed  it  by  assimilation  ;  when  no 
authority  sliall  bi‘  recognised  beyond  that  of  iiidtvidual  conviction; 
when  man,  in  a  word,  having  torn  asunder  all  vidls  and  pierced 
through  all  mysteries,  shall  contemplate,  face  to  face,  the  god  he 
seeks  alter,  will  he  not  find  that  this  god  is  nothing  more  than  man 
himselt — a  personification  of  the  couseieuce  and  reason  of  humanity  ? 
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Aiul  will  not  ivligion,  under  the  pivienee  of  beeoining  more  religious, 
cease  to  exist  altogether  r  ’ 

Tlu'se  (|uesti(>ns  are  signifieant,  not  as  j)iitting  ditfienlt 
prohleins,  but  as  indicating  that  elevated  minds  in  France  arc' 
passing  through  a  crisis,  and  u}h)U  what  likedy  path  the  rt'ligious 
progress  ot  tlicdr  country  will  be  made.  M.  Sv*h(‘n‘r  is  evidently 
under  many  misconcc'ptioiis  as  to  tlu'’natm\‘  of  genuine  religion 
and  the  character  ot  Protestantism.  Tlu'  subtle  inflin*nce  ot 
Ptomanism  s(‘ems  to  have  ju'rci'ptibly  (*olour('d  tin*  fornu‘r,  and 
III  the*  latte*!'  h(*  manitests  an  (‘iitin*  misaj>pr(*hc‘Usion  of  tin*  his¬ 
torical  elenu'uts  of  the  epu'stions  which  might  liavc*  shown  liim 
how  nobly  Fnglainl  had  solved  many  of  his  p(*r])h'xiti('s.  Evc'ii 
our  Locke,  supposing  him  to  have*  lu*i*n  anxious  to  k('(*]>  himselt 
nil  a  ])hilosoj>hical  jilain*,  would  have  assun'd  him  that  tin* 
legitimate  admission  of  reason  into  r(*ligiou  would  onlv  hav('  the 
ntfect  of  sti  i])ping  it  of  its  absurdities,  and  not  that  of  attc'imating 
it  to  a  mc'i'c*  deitication  of  sc'lf,  whilst  his  jiilliy  r(*mark,  rredo 
hit c.s7,*  might  have*  more*  than  satistied  his 
hesitating  mind.  And  win*!!  once*  he*  had  eonci'ivi'd  that  tin* 
supernatural  can  lx*  shown  to  be  couformabh*  to  rc'ason,  and 
oven  (*\plained,  so  far  as  wc*  can  c'Xplain,  the  law  of  giavitation, 
he*  might  only  have*  had  the  bugb(‘ar  of  jii'isonal  (*onviction  h'ft, 
which  would  gradually  have  cc'ased  to  ju'i*sc‘nt  to  himany  danger 
what(*ver, 

Wc*  pass  from  this  nect*ssaiily  eonlinc'd  glance*  at  tlic  intei'iial 
a^j)c^cts  of  Fre'uch  Prnt(‘stant ism,  to  what  we*  may  e*all  its  ex- 
Terual  aspe'et.  We*  mean  by  this  those*  iiifluenc(*s  whicdi  act 
upon  it  from  witlnuit  in  the*  same*  dii'e‘ctiou  as  those*  ahe‘ady 
n.imeel.  The*  whole*  of  the.se*  may  be*  compie*lM‘nded  in  that  eif 
Tilt*  State*,  ddie*  Fre-iich  State  i.sthe*  nominal  he*ad  of  both  Ihunan 
t  atholicism  and  Preitestant ism,  but  tor  ye'ais  now,  in  all  its 
n[H*rations  it  has  b(*e‘n  e*ndea vouring  to  cone*iliate  the  foriin*r,  in 
a  inanin*]' that  is  some'what  stiange*,  whilst  it  has  hc'e'u  inditfe*re'nt 
to  the  latte*r,  eu'stiiven  te>  pie'veiit  its  e‘xte*nsion.  This  is  another 
e»f  the  paradeexical  inconsiste*ncie*s  which  abound  in  l'h’ane*c,  ane] 
e*e>mpletely  ])arall(*ls  the*  inllue*nce  of  the  State*  upeus  religious 
niattc*rs  in  Fnglaud,  and  is  rather  fatal  to  .M.  (hiizot’s  argument, 
whi(*h  wc*  have  given  a  tew  page's  back.  See  fai'  Ireuu  the*  t're*ncli 
State*  be*ing  anxieius  te>  guarante'e*  lib(*rty  te>  all,  lhe*re  are*  two 
aiiie'les  at  |U'e*se‘nt  .staiieling  in  its  Pc*nal  Ceeele*  which  can  at  any 
lime*  bc^  e*nfe)rce*el  .so  as  te>  crush  the*  liberty  e»f;i  Frejneh  citize*n  to 
‘Iis(*uss  re*ligiejus  subje*cts  eir  U.se*  his  hoU.se;  teer  re'ligiejus  Weership. 
riicv  run  as  folleews: — 
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(Tcetl  and  form  of  worsiiip.  To  tmable  spiritual  authority  to  exorcise 
itself  tirmly  and  witliout  hesitation  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
lull  liberty  of  the  Dissentiin;  churches  reipiires  to  bo  assured  ;  whilst 
the  free  existence  of  the  Dissenting  churches  is  indispensable  to 
secure  an  etpiitable  and  circumspect  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
Established  Cliurch.  If  Dissent  were  not  perfectly  free,  orthodoxy 
would  readily  become  oppressive.  In  spiritual,  as  in  temporal  order, 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  State,  power,  to  continue  rational  and 
h'gitimate,  rectuires  to  be  controlled  and  held  in  check  by  liberty.’* 

So  long  ns  these*  restrictions  remain,  French  Protestantism 
tnust  remain  as  our  own  was  during  tin*  reigns  of  Charh‘s  I. 
ami  II.,  without  ))erhaj)s  tlu*  hitterm'ss  that  charact(‘ri/A‘d 
till*  nati(mal  administiaticm  <m  tlu*  one  hand,  and  tin*  i*arnest 
resolution  and  sublime  faitli  which  mark(‘d  l)i.ss(‘nting  henjes 
on  the  ()tlu‘r.  How  is  it,  one  is  incliiu'd  to  ask,  that  tlu* 
French  ( }oV(‘rnm(‘nt  cannot  sei*  that  religion,  wh(‘n  it  has 
once  fairly  fasteiu'd  it.self  uj)on  the  hearts  of  a  |K‘oj)le,  is  a 
h'gitimatt*  basis  uj)on  which  an  astute*  stat(‘sman,  from  .st'llish 
motiv(‘s  only,  may  ealcidate*  for  more*  euele*!’,  |»e*aee*,  anel  se*curity 
in  social  and  national  life*  ^  Is  the*,  em|)ire  pe*ae*(*  whe'ii  a  man 
cannot  woiship  as  he*  will  in  ])e*ae*e*  ?  The*re*  is  ne>  eli.sguising 
the*  fae*t,  the*  ])re*se*nt  Fmpereu*  is  afraiel  e)f  JJis.sent,  afraiel  e)f  the* 
earne‘st  me'ii  it  wouhl  make*,  of  the*  stre)ng  faith  in  One*  abe»ve*  him 
that  it  wouhl  ge'iie'iate*,  anel  eef  the  swift  he)me*-glane*e*s  that 
weudd  fe)lle)W.  11  is  sine'eiity  e‘xte*nels  no  farther  than  his 
eovn  pe  rseenal  se‘e*urity  anel  aggranelise*me*nt,  anel  he*  e*aie*s  neet 
a  franc  fe)r  anything  e*lse*.  lie  amuses  the*  |M*o|)le‘,  tickles  the'ir 
vanity,  stimulate*s  their  prieh*,  anel  gratifle*s  the'ir  .self-ghui lying 
te'iieh'iieies.  Dissent  is  te>o  political,  anel  he*  has  it  ejuie^tly 
sniothere*el  like*  a  rightful  h(*ir  te>  me'ii’s  cemvie*tions.  lb*  fe*ars 
anothe*r  re*volution  like*  another  (’harles.  Hej  we»uhl  ge>ve*rn  me*n 
rathe*!’  by  the*ii’  inte  re'sts  than  by  the*ir  be*lie*fs.  He*  eloe*s  ne>t,  in 
fae*t,  want  the*m  tee  be'lieve*  anything  very  se'riously,  but  le*ave* 
tho.Se*  matte'is  to  the*  JU’ie'sts,  te»  whom  he*  himself  e)We*s  se)me* 
measure*  eef  the'ii’  [M*ae*eable*  ace[uie.se*e*ne*e*  in  the*se*  matte*is.  Can 
the'v  elo  so  always^  Is  nothingarianism  an  edtimate  humai. 
e*onelitie)n  ?  The*re*  are*,  inele‘e.‘el,  twe)  sieh*s,  anel  he*  may  tine!  that 
the*  be'iit  twig  has  ne)t  lost  its  powe*r  of  re*silie,*ne*e*,  anel  that  what 
he*  has  sceuiifidly  eh'pre'sseel,  may  eene*  eiay  lift  him  e>tf  the* 
e'lninenee*  he  the)Ught  t<»  have*  re*nele*re*d  se*cure*  by  liis  preefane* 
tritling.  We*  are*  glael  to  linel  in  M.  (Jui/.e»t,  one*  who  can 
se*o  that  re*ligie)us  eonvie'tions  are*  met  always  fimdame*ntally 
re*ve»lntionai’v,  e*ve*n  whe'n  he*  jiays  English  Neenceudbrrnists  the* 
ele*se*rve*el  e.*omplime ‘lit  e)f  initiiltillg  seune*  e>f  the*  granele*!’  iele*as  anel 

*  ‘  Christian  Church  and  So(*iety,’  p.  17,  H. 
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iiiov<‘iiU‘Uts  of  till*  iiiitiuii.  ‘1  am  not  one  of  those,’  lie  says, 

‘  who  hnihl  their  pritle  (and  a  foolish  jiride  it  is)  on  (hMiyinir 
mijiire  of  moral  ideas.’  ’I'Ikto  is  truth  and  r(‘proaeh  in  what  he 
adds,  which  we  sincer(‘ly  commend  to  the  notice  of  thost‘  who 
donv  to  Dissent  any  noble  inthieiice  upon  nation, al  affairs,  and 
wniild  narrow  it  down  to  a  low^  heresy,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  culture  and  refinement. 

‘In  Kurland  the  people  at  large,  from  ISdO  to  iSoit,  were 
peaceably  disposed,  from  a  sensible  and  clear  understanding  of  tlieir 
real  interests,  from  inclination  for  the  productive  activity  which 
peace  engenders,  and  from  a  true  Christian  principle.  Jtidigious 
convictions  are  not  with  them  mere  rules  for  private  conduct  or 
simply  intellectual  indulgences ;  they  enter  into  political  life, 
and  influence  the  actions  of  public  men  as  conscience  weighs 
upon  simple  individuals.  The  J)issenting  sects  are  generally  the 
first  who  stir  themselves  energetically  for  some  object,  which  ill 
their  eyes  religion  eonunands  them  to  pursue.  I'he  movement  soon 
extends  through  the  entire  Christian  Ciiurch  of  the  country,  then  in 
the  (litVerent  classes  of  civil  societv,  and  finallv  n'uches  the  Goverii- 
ment  itself,  which  idther  coincides  from  ap[)rohation,  or  resigns 
itself  to  follow.  Thus  the  trallic  in  slaves  has  been  abolished;  tlms 
the  spirit  of  ])eace,  until  the  last  few'  years,  has  ])redominated  in 
England,  gathering  pow'er  at  once  from  the  wisdom  of  material 
interests  and  the  force  of  religious  convictions,  and  imposed  by  the 
nation  upon  the  ( lo\a*rnment,  which  on  its  part,  iluring  the  progress 
of  this  interval,  has  not  repulsed  the  public  feeling,  but  has 
voluntarily  adopted  it  as  the  rule  of  State  |)oliey.''^ 

Alongsid(‘  thi'se  curious  phasi's  of  French  thought,  tlu'n'  has 
gratlually  grown  up  ii  notion  which  shows  how’  impossibh'  it  is  to 
lK‘at  down  and  defeat  any  one  of  the  common  (dtononts  t>f 
humanity.  Ihdigion  has  dissolved  itself  from  life,  and  is 
(budding  and  shifting  with  ii  curious  consciousness  (d  its 
abnormal  condition.  ‘The  timi'  is  evidiuitly  drawing  near  when 
lh(‘  eech‘siastical  budget  will  bi‘  suppressiul,’  says  M.  Comte, 
‘and  the  ndigbnis  part  of  societv  will  be  hdt  to  suppoH 
the  ir  ri'spectivi*  pastors.'  The  very  notion  of  .i  church,  as  now 
umhastood  by  Fiauichmen,  is  thn'.atened  by  this  beginning  of 
voluntaryi>m.  Meanwhile,  the  id(‘a  of  a  church  of  some  kind, 
with  a  sell-elect(‘d  and  living  priesthood,  which  shall  answer 
to  common  individual  wants,  reapjx'ars  in  men  of  letters  who 
are  th(‘  dithuvntial  tlnuinonuders  of  social  and  intellectual  life. 
I  hi?  press  has  gradually  assumed  a  pulj:)it  as2)ect,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  imp(*rf(‘ct  liberty,  first  one  party  and  then 
another  cateht‘s  u])  the  .sidimit  2)oints  of  serious  convictions, 
and  would  organize  itsidf  into  a  church.  It  is  hen*  that 

*  ‘Memoiia,’  vol.  ii.  p.  71, 
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Is  Krjincr  t’ultillintr  tlii‘  hi<;h  (k'stiny  li<‘r  |)r()])]K‘ts  liavi*  claiinrd  for 
her  ?  Is  she  the  philosopher’s  liope  and  Joy,  analysiiii;,  appreeiatinir 
and  developin^f  tor  the  rest  (»t‘  liuinanity  ?  Is  slie  tin*  harhingcr. 
tlio  initiatin',  the  exinnplar  ot*  a  newiT  and  nniversal  culftis  !  I. 
she  the  incarnation  of  religion  ami  morality,  the  unifying  hond 
of  an  elder  and  newaa*  (diristianity — the  last,  lu'st,  ainl  oiil\ 
Apostle  of  th(‘  Future?  Our  having  to  put  such  <[Uestioiis  to 
ourselves  rev(‘als  plainly  enough  th(‘  answer  W(‘  must  make. 
And  yet  we  will  not  deny  hut  explain.  A  geographic;  .1  liyi  )o- 
th(‘sis,  w(‘  ;idmit,  is  ;i  novelty  in  estimating  n;ition;d  clairacter 
;md  n*;iding  mitional  historv,  which  one  docs  not  Iwirdlv  know 
what  to  do  with  ;  we  c;innot  kiugh  at  it,  it  is  so  serious,  nor 
ignon‘  it,  it  is  .so  ])ractic;d.  It  is  M.  Cousin’s  geol(>gic;d  al)raca- 
dahni,  ;ind  explains  everything.  Still  we  must  nunind  him  that 
hnaidth  of  territory  communic;ites  no  corresponding  fealnn*  to 
the  mind  ;  that  mountains  may  nnike  Inirdy  men,  plains  dull 
men,  ;md  se;il>o;irds  ;nlv(‘nturous  num,  hut  tlnit  is  ;d»out  all  ; 
and  that  evmits  and  not  imtural  fe;itures  do  most  in  slia])- 
ing  th(‘  national  lif*  .and  ttanhmev.  How,  geog  r.ap]  lie;  dh. 

shall  wa‘  explain  the  French  char;ict(‘r  ?  AVli.at  mitural  ;is|)(‘ct> 
c(‘rr(‘spond  to  viv;vcity,  :ind  wlnit  clinnite  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  of  philosophic;!!  extrenu‘s?  If  we  t;!ke  the  original 
f(‘;itun‘s  of  nice,  our  gt'ogr.aphv  wmild  Inive  to  he  continu.dly 
clcinged,  ;!s  e.ach  out*  clningtal  its  h.ahit.at,  iinh'ss  iinh'ed  W(*  limy 
return  to  the  Cna'k  n(»tion  of  ;i  nation  litemllv  sprung  from  tin*  soil 
which  it  occiijiie.s’.  Wluae,  then,  slnill  w’e  Ixgin  with  n‘Spect  to 
France?  Wluae  did  Frenchmen  receiv(‘  their  primordial  gi'o- 
gmphic.al  impn‘ssions  ?  How  Inive  these*  mixial  with  those 
inimedi;itely  derived  from  their  present  loc.ality  ?  And  where 
sh;ill  W(*  end,  if  we  thus  elrivt*  h.ack  this  hy])othesis  to  its  t;ip- 
neots,  hut  in  ll.ahel  or  Fd(  n  ?  We  will,  then,  hi*  content  to  he 
less  ;mihitious  and  pretentious,  and  sei*  if  we  c;mnot  find  our 
proximate  c;iu>es  in  intern;!l  mther  th.an  extern.al  facts,  le.aving 
the  ipiestion  of  ultim;ite  c;iusi*s  to  those  fe.atures  whicli  go  to 
imike  nice,  ;md  which  ;ire  no  tarther  exjdicahle  th.an  the  fe.aturi*.", 
physical  ;ind  mental,  which  go  to  m;ike  distinct  individiml>. 
Here  our  p;ith  ;it  once  cle;irs  ;ind  op(*ns.  d'he  viv.acity  ;unl 
impulsiveness  of  the  French  chariicter,  liow.soever  ;md  whenso¬ 
ever  derived,  exphiins  to  us  ;ill  tlnit  we  desiri*  in  tin*  w.ay  ot 
;m  expkination  ot  her  philo.'jophic  .and  other  procedures.  But  we 
cannot  recogni.se  in  Fnmce  anv  neccss;iry  mission  of  ultinmte 
relations  ;  such  rehitions  are  exhihited  in  .ahund.ance  wherevei 
men  can  think,  rea.sou,  ;md  genendize.  Th.at  she  should  he 
tjuiek  and  smart  where  others  are  slow’  .and  dull,  c.atching  uj»  a 
point  here  and  there,  ;ind  c.a riving  forward  hy  rapid  goncni- 
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lizations  any  tnitlis  anil  lialf  truths  so  socnreil,  is  a  t‘ai*t  roailily 
holiovahlo,  hut  ono  tliat  iloos  nut  soiun  to  n^quiro  so  tremendous 
an  hypothesis  to  fortify  it.  We  believe  tliat  this  dash  and  nind)le- 
ness  of  s}>irit  is  ])eeuliarly  her  own,  and  yet  we  eannot  from  this 
run  forwards  and  m;ike  of  it  any  exelusive  and  necessary  mission. 
We  may  connect,  if  wo  ])lease,  the  two  Ih'volutions  of  Kn^land 
and  Franci‘,  and  cheerfully  admit  all  the  i^ood  her  efforts  and 
sadnesses  have  done  for  humanity,  hut  then'  wi*  feel  inclined 
t()  pause.  The  llehrewraee  had  a  j^rand  mission  amongst  the 
nations,  and  so  had  the  (Ireeian  and  the  Roman,  hut  when  they 
mingled  with  the  former,  it  was  the  ])ure  ])ower  it  communicated 
(o  them  that  carried  forward  their  work  and  wisdom  and  teach¬ 
ing  with  a  suhlime,  unifying  translation.  Has  France,  then, 
secured  the  most,  the  purest,  and  the  best  of  this  civilizing,  tran.s- 
imiting  powi'r  which  we  agree  to  term  Christianity?  We  are 
pointed  to  hiT  nohl(‘  efforts  for  humanity,  and  to  h(‘r  mighty  ])ro- 
Test,  dashed  out  in  human  hlood,  against  thosi*  who  would  crush 
out  the  best  (demi'nts  of  human  life  and  thim  dogmatize  about 
Its  mi'anness,  vanity,  and  worthlessness.  We  own  and  rejoice  at 
tlnan  all.  France  faihal,  but  America  has  succeeded.  Th(‘ 
gospel  of  humanity  wanted  yet  another  and  an  oldm*  (Jospel, 
from  which  it  had  been  wrenched  away  with  vi(»lenee,  before  it 
could  stand  in  the  face  of  the  world  with  anything  of  beauty 
and  completness.  We  are  glad  that  at  least  one  Frenchman, 
and  he  a  Dominican  monk,  should  have  dindy  siam  this  and 
been  bold  (‘iiough  to  announce  if.  It  was  FathiT  Jjaeor- 
(laire  who  told  the  Acadiunie  Franeaisi*,  in  danuary,  bSlil,  the.se 
solemn  words,  as  he  stepped  up  to  lill  the  seat  vacant  by  the 
deci*ase  of  M.  Alex.  l)e  Toe([Uevilk‘  : — 

‘  AVdiilst  tlu^  AnuTican  believea  in  his  immortal  soul,  in  (Jod  that 
eroatod,  in  Christ  that  saved,  and  in  the  (jfosp(‘l  wliich  elevates  it,  the 
Kuropean  democrat  ’  (he  might  have  said  the  Frimch  one)  ‘with  a 
few  noble  exceptions,  only  belii'ves  in  humanity,  and  even  only  a 
tictitioua  humanity,  which  he  has  created  in  a  dream.  That  driMin  is 
all  at  once  his  soul,  his  (iod,  his  Christ,  his  (ioapel,  and  he  thinks  of 
no  religion,  no  matter  how  ancient  and  revered,  save  for  the  purpose 
of  annihilating  and  persecuting  it.  The  forefathers  of  the  American 
carried  their  faith  to  the  utmost  verge  of  intolerance  ;  he  has  forgotten 
their  intolerance,  and  only  kept  their  faith.  The  European  democrat 
iia<l  also  had  forefathers  who  had  no  faith,  but  preached  and  practised 
universal  toleration  ;  ho  has  forgotten  their  toleration  to  remember 
only  their  incredulity.’ 

We  do  not  oursi'lves  accept  all  the  dark  lines  in  this  contrast. 

1  lu'ie  is  much  ([uestioning,  much  ihudit,  much  md)(‘lief,  much 
J’<‘ligious  inditferentism  and  despair  amongst  the  men  and  women 
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ot*  inoilcrn  France.  Social  tr(‘0(loiii  relaxes  tlicir  oftorts  in  other 
directions,  and  to  eat,  drink,  and  he  iiKMiy,  may  very  well  serve 
for  a  time.  Fut  W(‘  can  see  no  ])lnloso|)liic  finality  in  all  this; 
we  see  rather  the  germs  of  something  better  and  truer.  It  is 
very  well  to  show  ns  a  nation  under  terrible  restrictions,  ainl  tln'n 
s:iy  it  is  not  perfedly  frei*,  ainl  will  not  devi‘loj)  itsidf  in  certain 
given  directions.  A  cherry-tree  may  grow  through  the  ccMitre  of 
a  mill-stoiK'  until  it  gradually  expands  and  carries  up  the  dt^ad 
weight;  but  let  tln‘re  ]>e  no  apiTture,  and  then  see  whetlna’  it 
will  grow,  ddu'  ilestruction  of  thes(‘  hindrances  must  precedeany 
organic  vitality.  We  have  S('en  a  Roman  C^itholic  (diurcli  hi'av- 
ing  beneath  an  immense  forct' ;  a  Protivstant  Cdiurch  un«‘(|uallv 
struggling  with  tin*  sanu'  power;  and  anothi'r  and  more  vital 
ehuiKMit  cro]>p*'fi^  into  distinctness  and  life  in  spite  of  un¬ 
friendly  traditions  and  political  expediencies,  d’hese  very  para- 
dox(‘s  have  producecl  the  proph(‘ci(*s  w(‘  (‘xandm*.  Forgettin;: 
the  presimt,  men  have  liv(‘d  in  the  futuix* ;  and  this  not  for  the 
good  that  will  then  be  d<‘veloped  out  of  non-(‘xisting  ehninMit?. 
but  as  a  refuge,  ami  a  shelter,  and  a  I’esurn'ction.  dust  as  the 
(lennan  forgets  his  political  disinend»ernn‘nt  and  shadowy  olfjoc- 
tive  life  in  im‘dia‘val  romanticism,  theological  criticism,  and  ineta- 
physical  disipiisition,  so  tin'  Fnaiehman  rids  himself  of  the  fact  of 
unha|>]>y  political  conditions  and  (*scajK's  fn>m  tlu*  ghxnny  umbrage 
(»f  politi(‘al  abstdutism  by  h'tting  imagination  n^vel  in  any  iinj)o>- 
sible  Popedom  and  lose  hm'self  in  any  improbabh*  future.  Tlu 
mood  is  tiuer  than  its  t'orms.  (Jradually  France  is  stepp'^f^' 
wanl,  md  to  h‘a<l,  but  to  lu*  c«»-(‘(pial  with  th(‘  nations.  She  ha*' 
an  id(\al,  and  a  r«‘liglous  om*  t(M>  ;  it  is  nothing  h‘ss  t  ban  that  of  ln'- 
eoming  religiously  tVe<‘.  I  ler  |)anting  and  palpitating  an*  so  inan\ 
signs  of  a  lo'althy  and  vigor<ms  activity.  Shc^  is  to  know  liberty 
long  befon*  sin*  <*an  si'cure  it,  and  loV(‘  freedom  itself  bofon*  hei 
own  can  (‘Ver  b«*  comph‘ted.  Her  ideal  c]iun*h  is  but  a  riju  ning 
of  iiobh*  individual  (*onvict  ion,  a  m‘W(‘r  and  more  vigorous  unfold¬ 
ing  of  tin*  i!imost  ln‘ai‘t  of  Protestantism — l)issi‘nt.  Is  sin*  net, 

tln*n,  right  after  all  {  Are  in»t  lK*r  gnat  men  triu*!*  after  all  than 
we  had  deonn*<l  them  in  tln‘ir  lu'autiful  (‘xtravagancies  ?  Mas 
Knglaml  any  otln*r  ideal  i‘hureh  ?  Mas  America,  or  the  world  : 
C  an  Poinan  Catlndicism,  pc/*  sc,  live  anotln'r  two  centuri(‘s?  T- 
evt‘n  Fj>isco]»acy  safe,  as  allied  to  the  State,  and  as  a  final  hlos- 
soming  out  of  tin*  truths  Is  it  not  left  for  J  )issent  to  gath“i 
unto  it>elf  all  that  is  gooil  and  true  and  noble,  and  carry  it  fei- 
ward  into  tin*  unknown  and  uncompasst*d  ages?  There  caul*'’ 
no  n*trogression  in  vital  ( Mirist  ianitv.  Either  we  go  onward,  e; 
are  tr.imj>h'd  down  beneath  the  feet  of  s(»mething  that  is  more 
vig«»r  >us.  more  vital,  more  divine.  Can  Episco[)acy  outstrip  R'"' 
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M'nt  ?  Must  l>issent — the*  newi'st,  tnu*st,  ])un‘st— the*  ;ni<l  tail'.’ 
Or  is  soinu  (los]>oti(*  Positivism,  souu*  hybrid  Pai»anism,  souk* 
(lr(*amy  Oommuiiism,  some*  cold  Physiolou^ism  to  hind  a  dead,  dt'- 
cayini^  world,  in  its  (h'solatinLT  hiuids  ^  In  s(>lt*nin  trust  wc  return 
our  sti‘ad fast  answer,  and  oiir  (*y(*s  look  wistfully  to  the  Hast,  and 
once*  nune  tin*  star  i;litte'rs  te'iidorly  then*,  ami  wo  catch  tho 
an,^^‘l-•‘^ou^•  of  ‘  Pe*aco  on  e*arth,  and  i;ood-will  toward  man  !’ 


^pilki  Paj)acy  has  Im'ou  (‘iidowt'd,  fnnu  its  hirth  in  a  lomoto 


J  anti<|uity,  witli  a  vitality  so  marve*llously  <-haraot('rizod  hy 
sustaiiKMl  t'lK'riiV  and  huovaiu'v  as  to  claim  our  wonder  and 
mhuiratiou.  Tliroic^h  the*  most  critical  crises, — war,  corruption, 
sell  ism, — at  timesvenn'iniL;*,  to  all  appi‘arance,  uj)on  utt(‘r  dissolution. 


it  has  emcrL;a*d  if  not  se^athk'ss  yi't  fr(*s]i  and  daunt l(*ss. 


description  or  amount  of  o])position  has  evi*r  lH‘e*n  ahli*  to  nnd<‘r- 
iiiim*  its  vii^'orous  (*onstitution.  ddie  rude*  assaults  of  harharism 
faile'd  to  looseai  a  simple  lihre  of  its  t(‘nacious  roots  :  the  trencliant 
aioumeiits  of  the  loi^ician,  and  the  k(*(‘n  shafts  of  railleuy  and 
sai'ca^m  have*  passes!  harml(*ssly  asiele' :  the*  ne)ise*le*ss  sajipini^  eel 
phileisojihv  has  hut  .shake*!!  the*  e*aith  arenmel  it  witlmut  imparini; 
its  stahilitv;  in  a  woiel,  ev(*ry  we*ape)n,  heeth  carnal  anel  sj>iritnal, 
whie’h  tlh*  me)st  re*ele>nht('el  armenie*s  ed’  the*  wenld  e*enild  furnish, 
has  Ik'ou  hrein^ht  te>  he*ar  aijfainst  it  nnsnece*.sslhlly,  e»r  at  me>st 
with  imm(*asnrahlv  elisjireipeutieinate*  ie*snlts.  The'ie*  it  stamls 
appare'iitlv  inele*st rnet ihh*.  A.s.saile*el  eai  ail  sielos,  it  neit  only 
.siie'eossfnllv  re'sisis  the*  aiixious  impeirt nnitie'S  of  a  sove*reiL,m  whe> 
wiedels  th(^  m'»st  tormidahle  military  pe>w(‘i-  in  Pureepe*,  hnt  actually 
iuake*s  use  eif  the*  toi'ces  of  that  .sove*r(‘iLjn  as  a  shie*ld  ai^ainst  its 
surreainelintc  and  inte'rnal  cnemie*s. 

\Vhe*n<*e*  the*  se*ere‘t  e>t‘  this  auelae'itv  and  imme>hility  ^  \Vliene*c 
does  the*  Church  e>t  Pome*  eehtaiu  its  i;igantie*  powe*r  e»f  rcsi.stance? ^ 

Frowhat  apparently  im'xhaustihle*  .source*  ele>e*K  it  eh'rive;  that 
pcre'iiuial  viij^enn’  whie*h  eiiahles  it  te)  ce>mpre*.ss  within  certain 
cstahlisheel  tonus  tin*  inte  lle*ctual  (*n(*rixy  e>f  a  wiele*  (*xt(mt  of 
civilizeel  humanitv,  ami,  with  ceinsummate  art,  to  huihl  up  anel 
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use  that  cner^^y  asa  pn>toetini(  rain])art  around  its  own  sta^uiancv  i 
In  tlic  very  cradle  of  its  existence  the  Romish  (liurcli  tliscovorod 
tlie  elements  of  that  invincible  polity  which  has  signalized  it> 
w1k)1(*  future  course.  From  out  the  chaos  whicli  the  colla])se  of 
tin*  Roman  hhnpire  ]>roduced,  it  evolved  its  own  longevity,  and 
the  ingredients  of  a  novel  power.  The  savagt*  honh's  wln> 
trampled  upmi  Italy  were  unahle  to  strip  the  Bishop  of  Rome  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy,  a  supremacy  which  was  the  forerumu'r  of 
that  vast  intluence  and  p(>wer  winch  the  Suprenu*  Pontiff  snhs('- 
<|U<‘ntly  assumed.  After  the  death  struggle  of  the  Great  Wes- 
Utu  Monarchy,  and  the  apj)ropriation  of  its  inheritance  ly  tin* 
harharians,  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of  the  only  class  of  men 
who  ha<l  sufficient  influence*  to  act  as  mediators  between  the 
ancient  p(*ople  of  KurojH*  and  their  op] uessors.  The*  clrngy  weui 
the  exclu.sive  conservators  of  the  fewsj»arks  (d‘  eruditimi  that  liad 
b(‘en  snatclu‘d  from  the  great  light  of  civilization  which  the  Hood 
«d'  harharism  had  extinguished.  ArnuMl  with  this  intelh'ctnal 
sup(‘riority,  they  were  miahled  to  intluence  and  guide  the  whoh* 
menUd  activity  of  Euro])e.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitti'd  that 
the  gratitiuh*  of  all  succeeding  ages  is  due  to  the  priestliood  of 
this  period,  not  only  for  tlu*  ])n‘scrvation  of  lit(*rarv  relics,  hut  in 
a  far  higluT  degree  for  the  humanizing  inthumca*  which  tlicy 
im})art(*d  to  the  whole  course*  of  Furopean  j)oliticsand  legislation. 
Sul>ject,  h(Ovev(‘r,  to  the  si*lfish  frailties  of  humanity,  and  to  the 
sjuritual  autocrat  enthroned  at  Rome,  they  were  not  unmindful 
of  th(‘ir  own  individual  or  cedlective  intluence*.  Thev  fostered 
the*  countless  edfshoots  e)f  sup<‘rstitie)n,  anel  subjected  alike*  the 
e*one|U(‘rors  and  the  e'onepu'ie*!! — the  ewerbearing  baron  and  the* 
|ere>strate*  se*rf — te)  ch'i’ical  ele)minatie)n.  Taking  aelvantage*  of 
this  mental  elarkness,  anel  e>f  the*  mysterie)us  ])e)wer  with  whie*h  he* 
was  universally  suppeesed  te)  be*  inve‘sted,  the*  Rennan  Pontitf 
ultimate*! V  sue*ce*e*ele*el  in  surreeunding  himsedf  with  a  halo  e)f 
sanctitv  so  elazzling  that  his  elecre*es  we*re  re*garele*el,  if  not  as 
imme*eliate  emanations  freein  he*aven,  ye*t  as  being  eh'e'jdy 
ind)Ue*el  with  elivine  insj)iratie)n.  In  the*  thunele‘rs  from  the* 
Vatie-an  the*  (\*ithe)lic  wendel  hearel  the  voice  <d*Ge)el.  Ne)  absurdity 
he»we.*ver  glaring,  no  injustice  he)wever  harshly  it  might  shock  the* 
universal  instinct  ed*  right,  ceeming  from  the  accej)teel  Vicegerent 
e>f  Ge)el  u]»on  e‘arth,  faile*el  ultimately  te)  e‘nsure  universal 
ae*ejuiescence*. 

Su])re*me*  supe*rvisieni  over  e'cclesiastical  matters  by  the  Bishop 
e)t  Rome  eleriws  its  birth  fre)m  an  e'elict  e)f  Valentinian  111.  The 
assumption  e)f  absolute  te*m])e)ral  authority  by  theReunan  Pemtitf 
is,  e)n  the  contrary,  re*fe*rrable  to  a  com]>arative*ly  ve‘rY  re'cont 
elate*.  Ove*r  the  landod  eh)natie)ns  ce)ntorreel  u]Hm  the  Pope  by 
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IN'pin  and  (1iarli‘inai;no,  t]u‘  Frankish  sovi'r(‘ii;ns  retained  all  thr 
,,rer«>ii*ativi‘s  wliieli  had  formerly  been  exiTcisc'd  hy  tht‘  Roman 
emperors;  and  in  this  tlu'V  wen*  t‘ollow(‘d  by  tlu*  (lerman 
inheritors  of  tin*  imperial  dignity.  'Ida*  extensiva*  landed 
hccpiest  to  the  Papacy  by  the  ( \)nnt(‘ss  Matilda,  was  (‘selu‘at(‘d  by 
tin*  einpenw  Henry  V.  Lower  Tuseany,  a  part  of  this  be(pn*st, 
was,  however,  a  century  lat(*r  ad(h*d  to  tin*  territorit*s  of  the 
(’liureh  through  the  address  and  vigour  of  Innocent  Ill.  From 
this  epoch  the  temporal  sway  of  the  Papacy  bi*cann*  instinct  with 
a  little  life.  It  was  y(*t,  ind(‘ed,  a  V(*ry  teebh*  n*ality,  sicki‘ning 
into  a  men*  tiction  when  unsup])ort(‘d  by  the  res()lut(‘  will  of  tin*, 
princi*  who  had  been  (*h*cted  Sc>v(‘n'ign  Pontiff.  In  the  lattt*]' 
part  of  the  loth  C(‘ntury,  Kud«)lph  of  Hapsburg  granted  and 
continued  to  (In'gory  X.  the  Papal  States,  Avhich  tln'ii  compri.st'd 
the  land  of  lladi(*ofani  to  (\*perano,  the  Fxaichatc*  of  Ravt*nna, 
the  Pentap(dis,  tin*  Huchy  of  Spoleto,  the  Marcln*  of  An(*ona,  tin* 
hocpiost  of  the  Count(‘ss  Matilda,  and  the  (^>untshipof  Jk*rtinoro. 
This  augmentation  of  t(*rritoi*y  in(*reast*d  tin*  anxieties  and 
rosponsibilities  of  tin*  H(*ad  of  the  Church,  without  invigorating 
tin*  nature  of  the  Papal  sover(*ignty.  I>y  their  long  sojourn  at 
Avignon,  the  Po))es  diminished  tin*  feebh*  ])olitical  pow(‘r  which 
tln‘y  possessed  almost  to  the  vanishing  ])oint.  Tln*n  came 
♦lulius  II.,  who,  with  a  vigour  most  tmclerical,  but  most  assuredly 
well  adapt(‘d  to  make  ln*ad  against  the  difliculti(*s  surrounding  his 
t(‘mporai  sway,  once  mm’e  r(*stor(*d  ordt*r  to  tin*  States  of  tin*. 
Church.  Rut  tin*  complete  and  uinpiestioned  authority  of  tin* 
jnicst-|)rin(*(*  was  not  y(*t.  Tin*  towns  subj(*ct  to  the  J^ipal 
dominion  still  retidin'd  their  franchi.ses,  which  ensui\‘d  to  tln*m 
tin*  suhstjinci*  of  their  ind(‘p(‘ndenc(*.  Not  until  the  middle  of 
tin*  KJtli  Ci  iituiy  was  the  last  of  these*  franchis(*s  sw(*pt  awav, 
h*aving  tin*  [H>litical  authority  of  the  Poj)e,  aft(*r  a  struggle  of 
(‘ight  C(*nturit‘s,  dominant. 

It  must  demand  an  (‘gregi<ms  amount  of  ing(*nuitv  and  faith 
to  collect  from  the  fori'going  facts  mat(‘rials  for  binding  indis- 
soluhly  tin*  s])iritualities  and  tin*  temporalities  app(*rtaining  to 
tin*  Pope.  Tin*  Pa])acy  had  grown  old,  at  least  in  V(‘ars,  b(*fore. 
the  union  was  a(*hi(*V(‘d  ;  ainl  then,  aft(*r  damaging  its  spiritual 
authority  at  every  .stage  leading  to  tin*  unnatural  consummation, 
it  reinh'ied  its  political  administration  .so  odious  and  intolerable, 
as  fr(‘(pi(‘ntly  to  force  it  ignoniiniously  to  r(*ly  upon  its  neigii- 
hour’s  sword  to  .save  it  from  tin*  righteems  (‘tfects  <»f  its  misrule. 
I'he  di.sa.strous  conse(pienc(*s  of  fett(‘r(*d  spiritual  action,  resulting 
Irom  tin*  evitable  and  inevitable  caies  attending  the  ex(‘rci.se  of 
temporal  sov(*r(*ignty,  have  fre(pi(*ntly  shown  them.scdve.s.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indis])utable  that  tin*  Papacy  has  displayed! 
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viu:(»ur,  :iud  obtJiined  the  ^^realest  iiilJuenc(\  })rociK(dy 
during  thosi^  op<M*lis  \vhen  its  worldly  tie  hung  most  looselv  upon 
it.  (iivgorv  VII.,  and  his  immeduiti*  successors,  were  more 
anxious  to  iiKTeasi‘  and  intensify  their  spiritual  supriMuacy  than 
to  exteiid  and  consolidate  their  petty  territorial  posst^ssions. 
The  advantages  of  this  ]»olicy  were  fully  appreciated  even  by 
oin*  of  the  founders  of  the  Pa]Kil  Stat(‘s,  Innocent  JII.,  who 
dcclar(‘d  that  ‘in  like  manner  as  God  has  plant(*d  two  lights  in 
tin;  tirmament,  the  one  to  rule  hy  day,  the  other  by  night,  he 
h;us  established  two  ptovers  on  earth,  the  pontifical  and  the 
royal ;  and  even  as  the  moon  derives  its  light  from  the  sun,  so 
the  pow(M*  of  royalty  borrows  its  splendour  from  tin*  pontiticiil 
authority.’  This  was  tin*  vivifying  and  cx])anding  spirit  of  the 
Uoman  Pontiffs,  evtm  at  tim(‘s  when  their  ])oliti(!al  authority  was 
traniph^d  upon  under  the  wry  walls  of  the  Vatican.  It  may  Ih} 
that  the  utter  and  ap]Kirently  ho})el(‘ss  prostration  of  the 
temp<n'al  rule  of  the  Papacy  may  have  spurn'd  its  spiritual  sway 
Into  unwonted  and  otten  unwarrantabh'  vigour.  Tlie  Po])e, 
powerh'Ks  at  Ilomc',  nogned  dcsp*>ticaLly  in  mo>t  of  the  capitals 
of  Hurop(‘.  His  woildly  sov(‘n‘ignty  could  wot  be  a  very 
woighty  iU'Ui  in  the  Ijalanci'  of  his  ambition,  when,  from  sheer 
iin|totency,  he  looked  on  whilst  it  pass(‘d,  in  the  mitlst  ol  bhuuly 
tcud'<,  from  oii(*  |K‘tty  banui  to  another,  or  into  the  hands  of  tlu' 
Roman  p(»pulaci‘.  From  this  contemjitible  and  luckless  strih' 
he  sought  rcfug(‘  and  in«J<Mnnification  in  the  more  congenial 
sphere  of  spiritual  <l<‘-potisni.  As,  liowever,  the  Vicar  of  (.'hrist 
ha«l  onc(*  bn'ii  s(‘duc«  <1  t(>  taste  tiie  t<»rbiddon  truit  ot  teinjMral 
IKjwer,  its  carnal  promptings  <*ver  after  haunted  his  im.igination. 
Whilst  but  a  mi'n*  tem]»ting  shadow,  it  flitted  across  tho  most 
brilliant  ecclesiastical  trium|)hs  of  the  Romish  Cliurch.  When, 
at  last,  it  lM*cam(‘  a  subsgmtial  iMitltv,  it  brought  neither  aid  nor 
rcsp('(*t  to  the  Pepe,  though  it  seldom  failed  to  sully  the  acts  et 
the  spiritual  p(»wer  by  the  interpenetration  of  its  grosser 
elenamts.  Tlnui  was  witnesstal  that  infatuated  nepotism  whi'h 
tor  many  g^uuTations  weighed  upon  the  spirit  of  tin*  Papacy, 
riie  scamlal  heapt'd  upon  the  Church,  and  the  (‘jdienieral 
chara^*t('r  ot  the  <|U<*stionable  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
iindred  <►!  many  successive  |>o])es,  seem  to  hav'o  been  eagerly 
overridden  by  tlu‘  blind  <*upidity  id  the  <x*cupant  of  the 
Vatican.  The  integrity  (»f  the  I’ajial  States  had  not  yot  bei'ii 
suhlimattHl  to  within  a  proximate  tlegree  of  R'Ceming  a  dogma 
of  tiie  Church.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  still  rested  upon  ex¬ 
clusively  ecclesiastical  foundations,  though  the  shadow  of 
worldly  consideration  trom  worldlv  soven'igntv  was  rapidly 
c!'tM‘piug  across  the  venerahK'  symbol  c)f  humility  and  self- 
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iibm-HJitioii.  This  became  notably  ]>erooptiblo  iiiuk  r  Pins  Y., 
wlio  forbade  any  future  enfeotTinent  of  the  Church's  possessions, 
d'lie  Pull  to  this  effect  was  issued  in  I.'ibr,  an  oriL»in  somewhat 
late  on  which  to  base  the  inalienability  of  the  Papal  territories. 
Disinendicrnnmt  went  on  notwithstandiim,  whilst  the  continuous. 


yet  ofK'u  fruitless,  efforts  to  parry  th(‘  blow  of  s|)oliation,  [Kira- 
lyzed  the  s]>iritual  arm  of  the  Cdiurch,  and  oftim  wruni;'  derooa- 
torv  concessions  from  its  weakness.  d'lu‘  Reformation  compelled 


U)rv  concessions  from  its  weakness.  d'lu‘  Reformation  com[)olled 
the  Pa}jacy  to  rouse  and  use  in  its  ilefence,  as  aforetinu',  all  the 
reli^dous  energy  and  fanatical  exalbition  which  yet  slumben'd 
lunoiiost  its  adherents,  and  for  a  time  to  throw  a  decorous  cloak 
over  its  worhlly  propiaisities.  Ved,  evc‘n  wdiil.st  tin*  Cdiurch  was 
still  vibnitinuj  from  the  shock  of  the  pvat  schism,  Ch‘ment  VII. 
and  Xh’ban  VI II.  warped  their  policy  to  sid>serve  the  exigencit‘s 
of  mere  worldly  interests. 

To  guard  the  integrity  of  its  dominions,  tlni  Papn^y  has  not 
unfrcijiuaitly  or  sparingly  armetl  itself  with  weapons  drawn 
from  its  .spiritual  arsenal.  These*  we^apons  se‘rved  marvellously 
well  whilst  ignorance  brooded  over  the  int(*llect  of  Eure)pe  ;  but 
iis  reviving  inti*llig(*iice  gradually  broke*  through  the  trammels  of 
supe  rstition,  tln‘ir  formidable  fe*.ature‘s  lerst  (Uie  afte'i*  another  that 
a\vei-ins[>iring  e,‘xj>ression  which  had  b(*en  weuit  to  scare  the 
bulek'.st  oppement ;  anel  now  they  lie  tor  tin*  nn>st  part  usele‘ss 
and  rusty  in  the  crv])t  ed’  the  Churcli.  Incapable  of  cemimanding 
the  s(‘Ciiritv  e)f  his  territory,  the  Pe»pe*  has  had  recourse  ne)t  only 
to  the  sacritice  of  ecclesiast ie*.al  rights  and  jKOver,  but  has  even 
<lesce*iule‘d  to  the  far  more*  damaging  and  debasing  sacrifice  of 
Ills  most  heroic  elefenele*r.s.  Trembling  at  tin*  seizun*  of  a  few 
provinex‘s,  and  scar(*d  by  thre*ats  of  turtlier  di.smembeTme'nt,  he* 
was  peasuaded  to  sup}>re*ss  the  Cider  of  desuits — an  Ord(*r  which 
had  raised  tin*  Romish  Church,  prostrateel  by  the  Reformation, 
and  which  had  couragce)U.sly  de*fe*nded  its  doctrines,  and  spreael 
them  to  the*  remote‘s1  regie)ns  of  tlie  world.  Again,  in  the 
perseuis  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VI 1.,  the  punctilious  exactions  of 
the  temporal  powe-r  elragge*d  the*  l\ij)acy  in  tin;  dust. 

Neve*r  by  the  Catln^lic  nations  of  Europe*  has  the  sacre*elness 
of  the  Ptomish  Cdiurch  bee*n  re*garelod  as  a  valid  reason  for 
respecting  the  integrity  ol’  the  Pa})al  State's.  The  submi.ssive 
veneration  vuuch.safe*el  to  the*  priest  is  ne>t  accorele.*d  to  the  prince. 
So  late*  as  17b7,  Avignon  and  Ve  iiaissin,  Ravenna,  Ferrara  and 
Romagna,  we're  elisjoint(*el  from  the*  elemiinions  of  the  Roman 
Pontitf.  Se'ldom  has  the  Papal  .sovereignity  be'cii  found  cajiabh* 
of  self-sustainmemt.  We*  cannot  .sub.scribi*  tlie  dictum  of  Machia* 
velli  that  ‘the*  Papal  States  stanel  in  no  need  of  any  de'fence 
against  external  loes,  because  tiiey  are  protexted  by  religion.' 
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How  often  have  tlie  sins  of  the  Prince  falh^n  upon  the  Head  ..f 
the  ( diurcli,  eoven'd  him  with  humiliation,  and  reduced  liim  to 
the  level  of  an  (Hiteast  or  an  ahj(‘ct  ])rison(‘r  !  How  often  have 
emperors  and  kinu's,  ay,  ami  ])etty  chieftans  too,  rnno  from  tin* 
l*op(‘,  tremhlino  at  tlK‘  prospt‘ct  of  losini,^  a  few  sIihmIs  of  earthh 
[>ower,  concessions  (hn-ogatorv  to  the  man  and  the  Pontitf !  When 


\apol('on  d(‘s])oiled  I’ins  Vll.,  he  acknowh‘dg(‘d  ‘that  he  did  not 
d(‘spair  of  obtaining,  hy  some  means  or  other,  the  guidance  nf 
the  Pope  for  himself,  and  tlu*n — what  an  infliumce  it  would  have 
hei'u!’  Wheth(‘r  this  ]udicy  is  determining  tin'  course  of  hi> 
!ie]>ln‘w  we  can  oidy  conjecture.  Policy  always  tortuous,  for  ever 
grovidling  iKnn'ath  tin*  truth,  in‘Ver  but  stealthily  seeking  to  tec! 
the  jmlse  of  the  world's  ojdnion,  can  only  be  ri*ad  by  ‘the 
inexoral >h*  logic  of  facts.’ 

Pin*  fanatie*al  idea  of  tracing  a  g(M>graphical  boundary  to  tin* 
ti‘rrit(nial  authority  of  the  Pope,  of  assuming  the  inalienahilit\ 
of  Certain  Italian  provinces  from  the  Papal  dominion,  of  pointiiiL; 
to  the;  land  from  Uadicofanti  to  C^ijterano,  from  llavimna  to 
Idvita  VeH‘chia,and  ]»ronouncing  it  a  sacred  di'posit  in  tin*  haiab 
id  the  Sujireme  Pontitt,  is,  tln‘re‘  can  be  no  doubt,  conlined  to  a 
few  \dtra  enthusiasts.  In  spite,  howeV(‘r,  of  the  C(nnparativ(‘b 
n*cent  dat(*  which  must  be  assigin'd  t()  tin*  umpu'stiemed  pi)li- 
tical  pmver  of  tin*  Roman  Pontitf,  in  spite  (►f  the  numerou> 
mutations  and  di'gradations  wddeh  haxa*  imbittered  that  dominion, 
then*  exists  among  tin*  most  (*idight(*]n*<l  adln*rents  of  the  I’ope 
a  wide-spread  f(*(*ling  that  sover(*ignty,  in  the  carnal  senst*  of  the 
t(*rm,  cannot  Ik*  dissociated  trom  tin*  Papacy  without  endangeriiiL; 
the  unity — tin*  onein*ss — of  tin*  Roman  (’atholic  Church,  dis¬ 
integration  is  consid(*ied  iin*vitablo  imnn*diately  the  Pojk*,  dis¬ 
crowned  and  fret*d  trom  tin*  .sha(*kh*s  of  t(*mp(H*al  pow(*r,  cotdd 
exclaim,  *  My  lhinC(*dom  is  not  of  this  world.’  It  is  conjectured 
that  a  c(*ntrifugal  t(*ndency  would  soon  ])(*rvade  the  tw(>  hundn*d 
million.^  of  Roman  Catlndics,  which  would  lend  to  tin*  nationaliz¬ 
ing  of  (’atholicity,  and  probably  to  the  creation  of  schismati«‘ 
nuclei.  Knvisagi*  tin*  Papal  (ioV(*rmm*nt  with  a  jtrotean  asj)cct, 
cast  a  fallible  hue  ov(*r  the  infallibh*,  and  tin*  s]H‘11  which,  to  the 
masses  in  Roman  (\itholic  countri(.*s,  links  the  HolvS(*ewith  tin* 
pn*tornatural  would  Ik*  dissolvc*d.  Po  its  unchang(*able  featuro 
thei’hurch  of  R<*meow(*sa  vigorous  (*xist(*nce  of  tw’t*lve  C(*nturies. 
Any  attempt  to  reform  its  constitution  would  t(*nd  to  diminish 
its  intliience.  For  though  pn*S(*nting  an  autocratic  tbrm,  it> 
priiK'ipal  touinlations  rest,  most  assur(*dly,  tij)on  the  lowi*>t 
stratum  of  democracy.  The  religious  life  of  the  et)ars(*  unlettered 
imdtitude  has  been,  and  probably  ever  wall  be,  sustain(*d  by  gros> 
sujx*rstition,  which,  to  impress  with  verisimilitude,  must  ever  he 
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-oon  tlii'Diigh  tlK‘  same  dark  niodiuiii.  Mutilate*,  or  oven  tanipi'i* 
witli,  tlio  idols  of  su])crstition,  and  the  whole  superstnicture*  in 
which  they  an*  ('nshriiK*d  would  collapse*,  and  the*  inonstrenis  mass 
prohahlv  nie*lt  away,  le*aving  not  a  wre‘ck  he'hiiiel.  Ceniscieais 
that  the  vast  spiritual  power  which  he*  wields  ele))enels  upon 
the*  inaint(‘nane*e*  in  its  entirety  of  the*  glittering  supe*rstition 
with  which  he*  has  dazzled  the  mental  vision  e>f  the  masse^s,  the* 
Roman  Pontiff  fee*ls  that  e*hange*,  lie)  matter  in  what  diivetion, 
would  he*  suicielal.  Shorn  of  priiievly  attrihute's,  the  sjeiritual 
chief  weeiilel  appe‘ar  te)  the*  multituele  elive*steel  e)f  the*  meest 
geageems,  anel  there'feae  the  most  imj)re‘ssive,  insignia  of  his 
liigh  ])osition.  His  ele'cree*s  woulel  no  longe'r  he‘ar  the*  impe>sing 
impre*ss  of  wordly  e‘e)nsieh*ration  :  the  l)rightne*ss  etf  the*  infallihh* 
woulel  he  diinme‘el.  The*  inelissoluhle*  union  of  the*  spiritual  ami 
te'inporal  e*le‘nie*nts  e)f  the*  Papae*y  is,  the*re‘fore*,  veay  wiele*ly  pne- 
claiiiK'd  e*ssential  to  the  salvatiein  e)f  the  ( ’hurch.  Thus  intlue‘ne*e*el, 
the  Papal  ])e)lie*y  assumes  an  e)l)stinate*ly  de*fe*nsive‘.  attitmle* — an 
attitiiele*  whie*h  has  hitlu'ito  vanquishes!  the*  he>lele*st  assailants,  ami 
weeniout  the*  most  perse*ve*ring  e)j)|)e)sition.  Pius  IX.  mavm)t  posse'ss 
the  e'ourageaml  amlacity  e>f  nK*dia*val  ])ope‘s,  hut  he  has  inhe*riteel 
their  spiritual  armeair,  tin*  oft-prove*el  strength  eef  which  inspire*s 
him  with  hope:  arme)ur  te‘m])e*reel  hy  a  faith  which  has  remlere'd 
it  impre'gnahle*,  anel  l)re*athe‘el  into  its  long  line*  of  posse*ssors  a 
'Spirit  e)f  he-roism  which. has  hithe*rte>  vamjuishe*el  the  worlel — the 
miraculous  elurahility  of  the*  Papacy.  Thus  incaseel  ami  mentally 
sustaiue'el,  he*  stanels  ])roe)f  against  e*ve'rv  heestile*  intlue‘ne‘e‘. 

^^•t  at  time*s  Ihus  IX.  se*e*ms  haunte*el  with  a  e*e)n\ ie*tion  eif  the* 
unte‘nahilltv  of  his  ])osition.  ()n  one*  occasion  he*  e'xe*laime'el  to 
the*  Archhishoj)  of  llhe*ims,  ‘  I  yie'ld  to  no  illusions  :  the*  temporal 
{Htwer  must  fall!’  He  is  a))j)alh*«l  anel  e)ve*rwhe*lme*el  hy  the* 
nnse'iit  momentous  crisis  ot  the*  Papae*v.  He  greeans  umler 
the*  we'ight  of  his  lesjionsihiiity.  (Vnsciems  eef  the*  immim*nce? 
“t  the*  pe‘rils  which  surreenml  him,  he  fe“e*ls  Imw  inaele*(piate*  are; 
the*  peewe'i’s  with  whie-h  nature*  has  j)ree\  ieh'el  him  tee  marshal  and 
maiio'uvre  the*  Pa])al  ie)re*es  in  the*  nmst  impe»sing  and  e*tfe*e*tive* 
manne*r.  The  lihe*ral  antee*e*dents  eef  the*  Mastai-Fe'rre'tti  family, 


Jmd,  it  may  lx*,  a  speentaneous  gush  e>f  philanthropic  ardeeur,  se*e*m 
to  have  ine‘lim*el  him,  at  the*  comnie*nce*me‘nt  e>f  his  re*ign,  te)  aele)j)i 
a  lihoral,  e)r  at  le*ast  a  reforming,  ])e>licy.  ddie  Paj)al  traditiems, 
ami,  yet  meire,  the*  pe)te‘nt  ase*enele‘ne*y  e>f  the*  man  whom  he*  hael 
<‘h*cte‘el  te)  wield  the?  ahsorhing  peewer  eet’  Se*cie‘tary  ot  State*,  seeon 
hanished  the*  unstahh*  intlue'iice's  e)f  he‘re*elitary  politie*al  te‘mle*nci(*s, 
anel  elrie-d  up  in  ]iis  miml  the*  natural  spring  whie*h  theweel  in  a 
lihewal  directie)!!.  Fe‘e*])le*ne*ss  ami  eehstinaey  are*  the*  prominent 
h'atnres  which  form  his  e-harae  te'r.  At  times  he*  l)e*trays  a  will 
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to  ^nipple*  witli  soiiu*  obtrusLV'o  al>u.se,  but  recoils  from  miikina 
the  necessary  nioviMuent,  dreading  the  perils  ot*  the  unknown 
staU'  which  would  1k‘  the  consiHpience.  He  significantly  likened 
hinis(‘lf  to  ‘a  stoin*  wliich  rests  where  it  tails.’  From  this  fallen 
position  he  will  not  stir.  Th(‘  atmosphere  around  is  stagnant ; 
it  henumhs  tin*  sensibilities,  petrifi(‘s  tin*  s«>ul  in  an  antiipn' 
mould,  ami  paralyzes  ev(‘rv  faculty  hut  that  of  passive  resistance. 
Tin*  spot  is  harn*n,  p(*stiferou.s,  deadly:  a  healthy  mind  recoils 
from  it  with  horror;  hut  having  heeii  elected  to  fall  then',  he 
accijpts  his  position. 

'Fhe  stream  of  events  ami  of  dip]«)matic  negotiations  affecting 
tlio  Uoinan  (piestion,  which  has  long  heen  pursuing  a  hazardous 
ami  half-hidd(‘n  dir(*ction,  and  which  is  rapidly  swelling  into  a 
di‘(*p  and  dangennis  torrent,  illustrates,  in  ev(*ry  turn  of  its 
coui>(*,  and  with  incrt'jtsing  intensity,  tin*  ages-stampt'd  iniino- 
hility  j)<»licv  of  the  Papaev.  At  pres(‘nt  W(*  S(*arch  in  vain  for 
tlie  Word  ‘  conce.s.sion  ’  in  the  diplomatic*  vocahulary  of  the  \aitican. 
S(‘ldoni,  if  <‘Vc‘r,  has  it  made  it<  appearainx*,  (*xc(*pt  wdien  wrung 
from  tin*  hopes  or  fears  of  tin*  Po|k*  in  referenc'c*  to  his  worldly 
pos.sc*.s.^i.»iis.  Instances  an*  not  wanting,  imh*ed,  in  which  those* 
ho[)es  or  feai*s  have*  strc*tcln*d  wid<*ly  the  houndarics  of  con- 
Cci.ssion,  and  h*agiic*d  tln*mselves  with  the  avowed  em*mies  of 
Uconanism.  Such  dang(*rous  aherrations  tended  to  shake  the* 
\ery  foundations  of  tin*  Church.  Fnjni  this  perilous  ('mirsc — 
thi‘<  ln*rc*tical  as.sociation — tin*  Roman  PontitI'  has  divc'rged  into 
til  *  adoption  c*f  a  policy  which  rc'pudiates  action  ot‘  any  kind, 
d’rin*,  this  passive*  attitude*  is  tee  he*  ascribed  rather  to  a  want  ot 
|)owe*r  than  to  a  lae*k  of  will.  Tin*  fulminations  of  ecclesia.sticnl 
v.'iath  an*  at  jere'.se'iit,  inel(*t*el,  both  loud  and  e.le*ep,  the'ir  growing 
impete'ucy  serving  only  to  im*rease*  their  acrimony^.  Se'ldoui  has 
th  *  pope  se*rutinize*el  ve'iy  minute'ly  any  assistemce  wdthin  hi> 
reach,  <*r  n*je*e*teel  the  protlen'd  aid  of  foreign  hayoTu*ts.  Rut. 
paialyzt'd  by  fear,  his  frie'nds  n*fiis(*  at  the  pix'sent  cemjnnctiire 
It)  ;insln*ath  the  sword.  He*  looks  forward  with  ho])e  to  a  period 
ot  ae'iion.  In  the  nu'antinn*  In*  re'po.^es  with  confident  .sen^nitv 
on  tho  .spirit  of  resistance  to  the*  disruption  of  his  spiritual  and 
ti*m[>Mral  functions,  wdiie'h  In*  fe'(*ls  fully’  assured  animates  the* 
gn*at  majority’  of  the*  Catholic*  world.  The  vast  ewtension  e’f 
this  sjfirit — elread-ins]>iring  beca.use  unseen  and  untnn'e'ahle' — 
imparts  a  de*tiant  e*xpression  to  the  language  of  Pa[)al  dijdoinacv. 
I  hough  sensibh*  that  no  danger  thre*atens  tin*  least  «Ie'te*nsihlc 
diH'trine  ot  tin*  Church, — that  its  .spiritual  life*  was  nev’cr  in  less 
je'opardy, — the  l^^^)e,  elisn'garding  the*  happiness  of  Italy  and 
tile  [>e*ae*e  ot  Kurojee,  ele*clare*s,  in  language  fanatical  in  its  inten¬ 
sity’,  a  determination  not  to  cede  a  single  inch  of  territory.  The 
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various  precedents  of  deprivations  and  cessions  ixf  provinces 
])oloii<xing  to  the  Church  are  not  permitted  to  affect  the  rigidity 
of  his  jispect.  Hut  then  no  antecedent  spoliation  or  rt'liru|uisli~ 
incut  of  Pa[)al  territory  has  ovov  l)een  v(‘rv  (‘xtensive  ;  and,  from 
the  state  of  political  p»a  turl)ation  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  Italy,  the  n'-absorption,  sooner  or  Liter,  of 
the  alienated  provinces  was  regarded  as  little  U*ss  than  certain. 
Pit*sent  asperities  were  cheaply  smoothed,  and  the  uplifted  arm 
of  a  too  poweidiil  antagonist  mollitied,  by  submitting  to  a  litth' 
temporary  loss.  Now  the  whole  aKspe(’t  of  attairs  is  changed. 
Alienation  means  perpt^tual  sej)arati()n  :  the  smalh'st  concession 
irremediable  loss.  Italy  dividtMl  and  weak  is  to  be  replaced  by 
Italy  united  and  strong.  Italy,  hith(‘rto  the  s[M)rt  and  prey  of 
the  great  continental  ])owers,  is  herself  to  take  rank  with  tho^e 
powers;  no  more  the  shuttlecock  of  Knropi',  but  th<‘  arbitress  of 
her  own  fate.  Political  accidents  and  combinations  have  often 
iriHuenced  the  (‘xteiit  of  tin*  Papal  tianporal  power,  but  have 
nev(‘r,  either  during  its  nominal  .stati*,  or  after  it  had  paSvS^al  into 
actual  and  acknowl(‘dg('d  existence,  thn'ateruMl  its  absolute  sub¬ 
version.  Now  it  is  ct>ntemplate(l  to  absorb  into  the  Italian 
kingdom,  not  only  the  few  remnants  of  territory  still  ap[)tn*taiii- 
ing  to  the  (^hurch,  but  Rome  itselt^ — the  throne  of  the  Supreme 
Pontilf* — for  forty  generations  th(‘  capital  of  Chi’istendom — from 
which  th(‘  very  name  of  the  majoi’ity  of  professiirg  Christians  is 
(lerivi‘d — is  to  b(‘  transfornie<l  from  the  spiritual  metropolis  of 
tlr(‘  (^atholic  world,  with  all  its  deep-r*o»)t(‘d  assr-rciatioiis  and 
religious  pr'ojrrdi(*t‘s, — prejirdices  which  hava'^  p'uetrated  the  veiy 
soirl  of  lh('  vast  nrass  of  Rornarrists, — into  the  st'cnlar  capital  of 
the  Italian  rnorrarehy.  When  the  issue  propos^'d  by  th«‘  regene- 
r’ators  of  Italy  is  tlirrs  irari'owe<l  and  presturted  in  char'acters  so 
clear  atrd  detirrite  as  to  rendtu’  (uprivocation  irnpoSvsible;  when 
compromise  would  birt  hasterr  the  dreaded  eatastro[)he,  the  want 
ot  pliarrey  whi(*h,  at  tlu'  present  tinre,  is  so  eorrstantly  shown  by 
•Pirrs  IX  . — an  irnnsually  pliant  pope — In'cemes  both  intrdligible 
and  rratui*al.  ‘A  frei'  (drrrr’ch  in  a  fna;  State;’  aiitiXTacy  JUid 
dtanocracy  ‘  fna^  and  in(l(‘j)endefrt,^  hut  in  harmonious  relation¬ 
ship  ;  Kerne  with  a  narrow'  iKirrd  of  territory  to  l)e  manufaotrrred 
into  a  r  (‘prrhlie  ;  the  will  and  v'oice  of  the  populace  l)eing  swayini 
and  nMidei’ed  sonor’oirs  ly  the  aiigust  ])reserr(*e  arrd  Christian 
ncomts  of  the  SirpRurte  Porrtitt*!  (  ’arr  Pius  IX.  h(i  expectxl  to 
errt^rtairr  st)  delrrsivt*  a  ('ompr’ornise — a,  <‘oirrpromise  presaging  not 
only  irritation  in  its  most  vii'irlent  form,  brrt  the  speedy  advent 
ot  a  (TTsis  which  woirld  leave  him  in  a  position  inconrparably 
Worse  than  at  present  ?  Soolrvions  fronr  the  lx*girrniiig  has  been 
till*  tendency  of  the  ftaliarr  struggle,  so  direct  arrd  [ralpable  the 
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objtrt  ;it  wliifli  tlit*  ( Jovoniiiieiit  of  Yictin*  Kniinaimol  aims;,  tliat 
tlio  j)olicv  of  till'  Pa|>acv  lias  oii  no  occasion,  ami  nmhM*  no 
pri*ssun‘,  cliangi‘<l  the  cliaractor,  or  (‘Vcn  tlie  colouring,  i»f  its 
features. 

In  tlu‘  ch'spatclies  exchanged  hotwium  Roim^  and  Paris  on  tlu> 
oc(\'ision  of  tlu‘  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  llolv 
Fath(‘r,  in  his  int(‘rvi(‘ws  with  M.  di*  Lavalette,  always  ttMininated 
his  discoursi*,  which,  says  the  ainhassa»lor,  was  characteiized  l)v 
‘  atfectionate  condescmision,’ hy  ]»arrying  an  alnujit  or  a  deter- 
minat(‘  answm-  to  the  mild  entreatit's  o\'  the  French  Kmperor  fur 
some  grain  of  consideration — were  it  only  a  charitahle  ex])n‘ssion 
— towards  long-sntfering  Italy,  with  th(‘  adected  anihignitv, 
‘  Let  us  watch  the  turn  of  (*v<‘nts.’  In  this  expression  is  (nn- 
hodied  the  wh(>h‘  Papal  policy.  It  implii'S  a  (h‘terminatiou  to  yii'ld 
nothing  ;  it  implies  hop(‘  (d*  sonu‘  jirojiitious  changi‘  in  tlie  jioli- 
tical  hoiizon  ;  it  implies  a  consciousness  of  strmigth — strciigtli 
whose  formidahK‘  thews  and  sim‘ws  an'  magnified,  and  peihaps 
exaggi'rated,  Ix'causi'  compos(‘d  of  elements  too  suhtle  for 
analysis.  The  mild  projiositions  the  French  (lovi'rnment  foi' 
tlu'  n'l'onciliation  tin'  Papacy  with  Italy,  W(‘r(‘  met  with  K'ss 
eourtesy,  hut  moic  explicitin'ss,  hy  Cardinal  Antonelli.  ‘No 
compromist',’  said  tin' Cardinal,  ‘can  possibly  take  place  ln'twi'cn 
the  Holy  Set'  and  those  that  have  despoih'd  it.  It  no  nnnx* 
tlepeinls  upon  tin'  Supremt'  Pontiff  than  it  ri'sts  with  the  Saen'd 
t 'ollegt'  to  cedt'  tin*  smallest  partich'  of  tin'  territories  td  tin* 
(dmreh.’  Tin'  lath'i*  cd'  thesi*  ohst'rvations  is  at  varianct'  with  the 
who|(‘  pn'Cedt'ut  course  <d’  Paj>al  jioliey  in  n'ferenct'  to  tin*  leiri- 
torial  possessions  td’  tin'  ('hurch.  It  answers,  howt'Vt'i’,  the 
jiurpose  of  glossing  tin'  uinpialitied  decision  t'Xpressi'tl  in  tin* 
former.  It  was  a  formal  lu'cessity  that  this  di'cision  should  he 
presi'iiti'd  to  tin'  world  sustained  in  some  manner  apart  from 
mere  individual  will.  Whethei’,  howi'Vi'r,  the'  osteiisihh'  supjiort 
he  intrinsically  strong  or  wt'ak  is  absolutely  indith'n'ut.  It  must, 
imlet'd,  he  felt,  if  md  acknowledged,  by  all,  that  any  defeiici'  ot 
tin'  political  ])ow(‘r  of  the  Pajiacy,  as  far  as  it  afh'cts  the  well¬ 
being  ot  tin'  State's  of  tin'  Fliurch,  would  serve  merely  to  deepen 
tin'  unfavourabh'  impri'ssion  which  this  power  has  almost  univer¬ 
sally  jiroduced.  And  as  tin*  wi'lfare  of  Italy  is  at  the  ]ncsent 
imnm'ut  a  promiin'iit  object  <d‘  considi'ration,  the  Papal  advo¬ 
cates  wisely  pn'fer  fictitious  supjiort  to  wantonly  braving  defeat 
by  atti'mpting  to  deteml  tlu'  indefensible.  Though  not  p(xss(‘ss- 
ing  tin'  advantage  of  oci'ular  disprexd’,  resting  mainly  on  the 
records  ot  history,  which  stn'iigthen  as  they  ri'cede  towards  tin? 
early  ages  ot  (Christianity,  tin'  assertion  (d danger  to  tin*  Romish 
(.’hurch  by  divorcing  it  from  temporal  dominion,  is  considercil,  d 
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not  as  wl lolly  untenable,  at  all  events,  as  too  ])rol)leinatieal  to 
l»o  prudently  used  as  a  prominent  defensive  weapon.  Besides,  in 
;i  life  or  death  struggle,  arguments  are  but  wt‘ak  defiMiees,  and  it 
liap]K‘ns  that  tlu*  J’apal  armory  of  arguments  is  not  only  bandy 
tiirnished,  but  even  the  few  w(‘apons  it  eontains  are  lamentably 
.•inti(piat(Hl  and  im|)otent.  The  Pa]>a(\y,  tlua’idbre,  (‘sehews  dis- 
(‘iission,  and  sim])ly  atiirms  its  detiu’mination  to  yield  nothing. 
\Vi‘  see  this  dc'termination  iterateil  and  reit(‘rated  under  various 
tbrins  and  eireumloeutions  in  eviay  snbseipuait  phasi*  of  its 
(lij)lomaey. 

No  doubt  then*  is  much  justic(‘  and  mor(‘  simplicity  in  that 
Mtlution  of  the  Roman  ipiestion  which  consists  in  recalling  the 
French  troops  from  Rome.  Not  only  is  this  eimrsi'  advoeatisl 
with  all  but  unanimity  by  Protestant  p(‘oples,  and  by  the 
advanet'd  liberals  of  Catholic  Kuropc*,  but,  strangidy  enough,  it 
has  found  sujijiortias  c‘Von  in  the  Fieneh  Senati*,  where  it  has 
hiHMi  viduauently  r(*commended  by  Prinei*  Napohaai  and  otlnu’s, 
who  cannot  bi*  supposed  ignorant  or  ri'gardless  of  the  many 
dangers  whiidi  would  numacc'  th(‘  Fnaudi  (‘inpire  by  recourse  to 
a  solution  ajjpaiently  so  justiliable  and  obvious.  The  political 
iioc(‘ssiti(‘s,  howc‘V(‘r,  that  o])pose  thems(dv(*s  t(>  such  a.  straight¬ 
forward  and  summary  method  of  proccasling  are  im]K‘rious. 
’flu*  (piestion  has  subtle  ramitications  which  connect  it  with  a 
gn'at  d(‘al  mori'  than  tlu‘  mer(‘  ])a(*ification  of  Italy,  or  tln‘  future; 
of  the  Papacy.  The  immediate  interests  of  th(‘  Imperial  (iovau  n- 
iiuMit  ar(‘  in(‘xtricably  (‘iimeshed  in  its  entangled  t(‘xtur(‘.  That 
this  is  telt  to  be  thi‘  case*  the  language*  e>f  Rillault  in  the 
Senate*  inelicateel  int(*lligibly  e*neuigh.  ‘  We.*  must  ne*ithe*r  be* 
alarnie'd  at  the*  re*sistance  of  seeme  nen*  the;  iinpatiene*o  of  e)the*rs  ; 
hnt  wait  for  pulilie*  re*ason,  facts,  anel  Preevieh'uce*,  te>  bring  abenit 
a  j)e)ssihle*  solntie)!!.’  Se>,  again,  M.  Breniyn  de*  Lhnys,  een  accept¬ 
ing  the*  ^linistrv  e»f  Fe>re‘ign  Affairs,  thus  e*e)ncluele*s  his  circular 
to  the*  eli))lennatic  age'uts  eef  the  Fm]M*ror:  ‘  Invariably  faithful 
to  the*  j>rine*ipU*s  whiedi  have;  liitherte)  guiele*el  it,  the  Ceivernment 
ot'  his  Maje'sty  will  cemtinue*  to  ce)nse*crate*  all  its  efforts  te)  the; 
work  e»f  ceinciliatieni  which  it  has  unelertaken  in  Italy,  labouring 
thcre'in  with  all  the*  sentime*nt  eef  the  eliflieulty  anel  granel(*ur  of 
the*  task,  without  dise*e»urage*ment  as  withenit  im|iiitiene*(*.’  The 
tre*nihling  h(*sitatie)n  which  perv'ades  the*se  eefticial  expeisitions 
he'trays  a  lurking  fe‘ar,  and  shows  that,  in  r(*ferene*e*  fe>  this  mnedi- 
ve*xe‘el  ipievstieen,  the*  we*lfare;  e>f  Italy  is  not  the;  only,  e>r  e*ve*n 
e*hie*f,  e‘ause  e>f  anxie'ty  te>  the*  French  (h)Ve*rnment.  The  Fmj>e*re)r 
>tagg«*rs  unele*r  the*  weight  e>f  his  elile*mma.  Ife*  is  e*e)nscie)us  that 
the  |)rese*nce*  e)f  his  troeips  in  Rome*  e*asts  a  stain  e)f  ince)nsiste*ne*y 
"Ve‘r  his  peelicv  me)st  elamaging  to  the  sagacity  anel  power  with 
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which  the  worlii  ;uvi\xiit^  him  :  :hiit  this  t^X'uparion  ol  liaiVs 
capiuJ  fci  LTr^hiallr  wenrinjj  out  the  c»‘ii>cio4isnc5«  ot  craiiniiio 
from  the  Italiau  mind :  that  it  is  muitipiriiic  the  niitulvr  c< 
those  who  docUre  xhiM  his  ori^nal  ohiv;vh\>us  *  idia’  is  rit^enin^ 
inu>  iimie  suhstuitLU  air^jran'iizemoiil  ;  that  it  is  lowering  the 
contideni  tone  even  of  bis  mc^t  zt'alous  ponizai.s  at  lK>ine  :  but 
his  coosi'ioiujnisj^  is  tiir  more  vivi\.ily  sensitive  to  a  danger  imme¬ 
diately  personal,  which  woul«l  pn^iiablY  corifi\nit  him  were  he  to 
witlniraw  ihe  hvst  prop  from  the  tottering  fabric  of  tiio  Pope’s 
tempond  pover.  He  knows  that  religious  intidelity  in  France, 
though  showy  aad  obtrusive,  is  sujK'rTicial,  and  oapthie  of  but 
liuJe  ex]iai)sion,  I'ar^dy  extending  bt'voud  a  |Kmion  of  die  6^.>«r- 
of  popul*His  lowii';  that  the  priostlioo*!  exerci^'  a  d^ep 
rooted  iuliuenv.v  over  the  ii^i’^rant  masses  of  his  subieois ;  that 
those  massf^  are  as>iduoi!slv  ltd  to  entertain  a  snot  rstiiious  if 
iH>t  fanatical  reverenct'  tiir  the  otvu]xtnt  of  St.  Peter  s  (  hair : 
iluit  they  constitme  a  French  army  favourable  to  tlie  Papil 
prints  loni  far  imwt'  rtxloubtablo  ihmi  that  which  dominates  at 
Rt»me,  and  that  thest^  ;u\‘  the  m;is<t's  who  raised  him  to  hu«  pre¬ 
sent  aut^wratie  pisititHi.  He  knows  th;U  th^^ee  of  in';  snt'livts 
unfriendly  to  tht'  Papwv  art'  st'ldom  mort'  than  tepiiily  opp^stxi 
to  the  temporal  moiety  of  its  pvoter.  many,  indetxl.  for  p>litK':d 
H'asons,  viewing  it  with  favour  :  tliat  among  the  meiu\>ers  of  liis 
own  household  there  are  many  wh*x^' feeliiiLTs  camnot  Iv  outnigtxi 
with  impunity.  He  km>ws,  mortn^ver.  that  with  tlie  rt  liiupiish- 
mt'iit  of  his  hi»l«l  iipui  KiUne  would  vanish  his  dictature  over 
lUiJy.  and  thus  would  l>t‘  K^t  his  most  powertul  Koer  for  moving 
Uie  world — Kanishing  utterly  into  the  limU>  of  all  the  vanilit'S 
any  ‘  idea’  of  renuxielling  the  map  i»f  Europ'.  Ivsides  the 
unre;isoning  and  fanatical  masses. — the  creators  of  ihi‘  S^viind 
Ein|>in\ — l>t'5»idt's  the  French  hierarchy,  who  are  interested  pu- 
tizans.  the  P»>p‘’s  p  olitical  authority  finds  extensive  support 
among  tlk'  Ixgitimisr  and  Chleanist  factions  representt^l  by 
11.  de  MoumlemiKTt  and  M.  liuizot.  Abettors  of  the  temporal 
p^wer  an',  indetd.  not  wanting  even  among  tluv>^'  who  may  lie 
ilenominattxi  the  ‘  uKxilist,’  or  ‘pn'tical’  li Urals,  whose  iwog* 
uisid chief  is  M.  de  Eamartine.  It  matters  little  how  wiile  s<h'voi 
mav  Ih'  the  divergeiicv  of  the  motives  which  infiueiK'e  tlu'  French 
Papal  auxiliaries :  these  motives  mav  he  rt'ligions  or  snp'J- 
stitious,  patriotic  or  factious,  at  Home  they  p;iss  umpusti^Hitxl. 
Then*  can  U-  »h»ubt  that  an  oi>inion  tiivourable  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  soven  ignty  »>f  the  Pop*,  infinitely  varied  in  chara^*tt‘r  aiui 
degn'f',  is  spri'aii  over  a  vast  area  of  the  French  pnHilation. 
V  igonwis  though  inert  in  the  m:iss<*.s  of  the  community,  it  pre¬ 
sents  at  times  vague  glimpses  of  its  intluenot'  and  extent,  ihe 
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nvusanr  ri'n'-nant  of  tho  in  nnmK'i^  ht\»- 

t;ito5  to  roko  .'idv'nntn^'  of  it5  jxviitk>n.  or  to  wieKi 

!t8  U!^<|i:i\'tion:4b!y  f^rinklablo  |>'wor. 

T!\at  tho  K’.ufv'a^r  ot  tho  bVoiioh  pljuv  him^'H  u»  a 

jx\<!r!on  of  oxtr\'mo  jvn!  hv  as^t'ufini^  to  that  tu'^tive  atUaok 
tho  Papaov — t!io  w  ithiirownl  of  tho  Fix'noh  s^'hiiorv  frv'm 
Romo — is  luupu'stionaMo  :  hut  it  is  wrv  qiiostioiuahlo  whothor. 
if  tho  aot  wor\'  un;u\vm[vu\u\l  by  ovon  a  siiaiio^  of  iiani:j\'r,  ho 
vouKl  oonst'iit  to  alvi!uio!\  that  matorial  gn\sp  u|x>o  luaiy  whk*h 
tho  {xx^st'ssioti  of  hor  oapital  art’onls  !iitu.  I'ho  iniity  a»hl  ituio 
jx'tulomv  of  tho  Pouin<\ila.  by  raisitt*^  it  to  tho  lovol  of  a  tirst- 
class  Stato,  would  iutluoiuv  tlio  woi^^ht  auvl  ^xv^ition  of  ovory 
iudiridua!  oc!U|x><iiv^  tho  Kuvo|X'au  fatally  v'f  uatioiis.  osfxvially 
thoso  momix  rs  ixxmnyiuij  tho  foivutost  rattk.  i>f  thoso  Frunv 
would  as.svmxlly  U'  tho  ono  ttiost  Nott^ibly  artW’tixl.  For  iustaiuxx 
the  omaucipatkai  of  Italy,  by  dryiiv^;  up  a  [x'roniiial  s^uinv  iM 
strife,  woiiKl  otit  otT  frotn  tho  Knuioh  nation  a  very  ^uxa'SKViblo 
wi ll-N'princr  of  ^^lory.  Is  tho  vory  susooptiblo  vanity  of  Fr.uux' 
to  Ix'  rufdod  tuon.'ly  to  Mvuro  tlio  ^^Tt\aftt<'s.<  and  pr\v<|H'rity  of 
Italy  ?  Tho  Ktnpoivr,  wo  toar.  is  hanily  dispostal  to  stn'loh  his 
mai^naniTuity  so  far.  Tho  happinoss  of  Italy  is.  no  doubt,  vory 
vlos'irablo.  but  may  it  not  bo  attaimni  .as  woll  by  plurality  ;ws  by 
unity  of  politicid  |>'wor  ?  (^att  it  not  Ix'  ix>nstniotod  at  a  loss 
niinoiis  cx^t  to  Fn'uoh  vatiity.  atul  olsowhoro  than  ovor  tho  ruins 
of  the  Pajwl  totujx^ral  sovoivii^nty  ?  May  not,  for  instamv.  a 
loni;  |X'rs|H'Otivo  of  trai\ipiility  atui  happiiu'ss  for  Italy  Iv  tiis- 
ixnvH'd  it!  tho  artistic  partitimt  of  tht‘  Ponitisula  into  a  northorn 
:uul  soutlionx  kinirilotn.  so|K',nitoil.  or  rathor  it  shtndd  Iv  s?Uil 
unitod.  by  tiio  ]X'ssossit*ns  of  tho  f'lmrv'h  ?  Hithort**  the  Hi»ly 
Fat  hor  has  fouiui  tlio  Italian  fatnily  of  Stali'x  too  nnmon>ns  and 
tiM  porploxiiu;-  in  it<  intorosts  to  listt'u  to  hi>  patornal  ami  ovor 
[K'acoful  t'xhortatiims.  Init  by  this  arran*;oinont  tlu'  Kuti; 
chaptor  of  Italian  turmoil  and  misory  would  ixnno  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  :  h'r  with  such  a  unxliator,  pliysioally  and  morally, 
Ivtwoon  north  anil  south,  who  conUI  havt‘  tlu'  totnority  io  doubt 
that  unintorruptod  harmony  and  Ltrowino  pn's|.x*rity  wmild  shim* 
throipj^hout  tho  futun'  of  Italy?  This  and  similar  S4*homos 
IX'intin^  to  a  dotonninatii>n  of  tlu'  Italian  tlitliculty  favourabh* 
to  tlu'  Papacy,  find  (‘nxiit  only  with  tin*  ciaxlulous,  ami  aro 
tnoroly  whispon  d  at  prosiuit  by  tlaxst'  wln»  toar  tho  Po|x',  n'Lfaril 
him  with  suporstitious  rovorouoo,  or  hx>k  with  joalous  iln*ad 
tipon  tin'  ixuisummatii*!!  of  It.alian  unity.  'Tho  miun'rous  im¬ 
portant  dofocts,  if  not  tho  incurabh*  inoa|vu*ity  and  Unlnoss, 
udn'rt'ut  in  an  ('0('h'siastiix>-jx>litioaI  (M>vornmont  art'  acknow- 
kxi^od  by  tin'  most  intolligt'iit  snppi>rtoi-s  «>f  the  Papticy.  Tht' 
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<lrj»lor;il)le  and  contemptible  working  of  such  a  (lovernment  is, 
imleed,  patent  enough.  The  Roman  <piostion,  liowever,  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  hold  its  solution  in  suspense,  is  regankd 
almost  exclusively  from  a  French  point  of  view.  The  prosp('ritv 
ot  Itiily  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  French  intiuests,  hut  cannot 
Ik*  p(‘rmitted  to  stand  in  their  way.  The  counsellors  of  the 
supreme  Pontiff  are  far  t(M>  astute  not  to  detc^ct  the  W(‘ak  points 
in  tin*  French  Phnperor’s  ])osition.  They  refer  to  its  true  sonrci*, 
and  estimate  at  its  just  value,  the  nervous  hesitancy,  the  delicate 
scrupulosity,  of  an  unscrujndous  (Jov'ernment.  The  Pope,  no 
douht,  bases,  in  great  measure,  his  dogged  ])oliev  upon  tlie  fears 
of  the  French  Fm})eror,  upon  his  unwillingness  to  behold  the 
sudden  evanishm(*nt  of  territorial  aggrandizements  that,  liki*  a 
ple:i.sing  mirage,  tloat  before  his  imagination,  or  to  close  up  a 
convenient  outlet  for  any  surcharged  political  vivacity  which  is 
occasionally  prone  to  atfect  the  Fre^nch  nation.  His  Holiin‘ss  is 
fully  as.sured,  moreover,  that  many  (^itholic  States  await  hut  a 
fa\amrahle  crisis  to  reuniti*  the  shattered  fraguu'iits  of  his 
w<»rldly  throui*,  to  repair  tin*  reins  of  his  temporal  powc'r,  and 
place  tln*m  once  more  within  his  f(‘ehle  grasp.  It  (*annot  he 
doubted,  therefore,  that  his  present  jadicy  of  expectancy,  un¬ 
shaken,  nay,  absolutely  unatfected,  as  well  by  the  rough  handling 
of  threats,  as  by  the  gentle  pressure*  of  entreaties,  may  rank, 
not  unworthily,  with  the  most  noted  displays  of  wisdom  rc'corded 
of  his  |n*edeces.sors.  To  stir  in  any  direction  would  be  dange'ious 
if  not  fatal.  He  r(‘sts,  th(‘U,  iip»m  his  statil*  and  ha^ks  fearlessly 
from  tin*  Vatican  upon  the  political  turmoil  around.  Every 
accidental  change,  nay,  e*ve*ry  concert(*d  movement,  is  like*ly  to 
b('friend  him  —  what  ])r(>pitious  form  events  may  assume, 
what  the 

‘ - lliglit 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chauco,  what  cliangc, 

Worth  waiting.’ 

W  ho  will  presume*  te)  fore*shaeh>w  the*  result  ed  this  e*ontlie*t 
be*twe'en  the  French  Monarch,  backi*el  by  vast  material  but 
known  re*soiirces,  anel  the  Reunan  Pe)ntilf,  sustaiue*el  by  wieh*ly 
e*xtensive  but  ineledinabh*  s])iritual  ase*enelencv ?  If  we  se'arch 
the  recorels  of  history  feu*  some  e*lu<*  to  guieh*  us  towards  a 
pre>bable  .solution  ed  the  pending  strife,  we  trae‘e*  success  inseTibeel 
upeui  the  banners  ed  the*  Pe»pe.  On  the  other  hanel,  if  we  regard 
the'  prese*nt  ce)n juncture*  e)f  affairs  in  Europe, — the  jH'culiar 
jK)sitie)n  e)f  each  iinlivielual  State  tenvarels  the  belligerents, — tlnu'C 
ap|H'ar  many  clu*e*ring  signs  ed  victeuy  bovering  e)ver  the  Im- 
|K*rial  fe)rces.  To  which  siele  the  balances  e)f  j)enver  incline*s 
canne>t  ;is  yet  be  accurately  or  even  proximately  eh^tined. 
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England  having  wisely  detiTininod  not  to  exorcise  any  direct 
inHuence  ov(‘r  tlie  course*  of  the  contiict,  we  must  perforce* 
imitate  the  exanij)l(*  of  Pius  IX.,  and  ‘watch  the  turn  of  events.’ 
Truly  we  watcli  the  contiict  with  niucli  intere.st  and  anxiety,  for 
the  future  of  tlie  Italian  natieni,  and,  in  no  inconsielerahle  degree*, 
the  march  of  general  civilization,  deptmel  upon  its  issue. 


IV. 

MAN  AMONG  THE  MONKEYS.* 

ri^lIE  que*stie>n  raise‘d  by  Mr.  Huxley  is  hy  no  means  a  new  one*. 

L  Jnge*nious  e*tfe)rts  liave*  been  feer  a  leeng  time  put  fe)rth  by 
e*minent  me'ii  elissatishe‘d  with  emr  su])pose*el  re*cent  e)rigin  Jis  a  race*, 
nnel  anxiems  to  e*arry  uj)  our  family  heraldry  to  races  higher  than 
that  e)f  Aelani.  We  elo  met  know  that  any  writer  has  laiel  u])on  his 
consciene'o  the  hurelen  eef  ele)ing  this  so  elistinctly  as  Mr.  Huxley, 
'fhere  is  a  ])ainful  anxiety  evielent  in  his  hoe)k  to  establish  our 
athnity  to  the  a})e*s.  Never  l)e‘fe)re  has  the  C\)llege  of  Heralels  bee*n 
se)  distiimtly  pivsseel  by  arguments  tor  the  right  to  ejuarter  the* 
family  of  the  Quaelrumaiia  or  the  Tre>gloelytes  witli  the  genus 
Homo.  He*  says,  indeeel,  ‘  The  structural  diflfere*nces  betwx*e*n  man 
anel  the  man-like  apes  certaiidy  justify  emr  regareling  him  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  family  apart  from  them,  though  inasmuch  as  lie  elifters 
less  from  them  than  they  do  fremi  other  animals  e)f  the  same 
order,  there  can  be  no  justification  for  placing  him  in  a.  distinct 
order.'  He  follows  up  this  elelightful  anel  satisfactory  truth 
hy  assuring  us  that  ‘  man  is  a  niend>e*r  of  the  .same  orele*r 
as  the  apes  and  lemurs.'  Te)  (‘stablish  emr  ancient  origin 
thus,  to  carry  our  ancestry  back  to  the  eleler  races  of  the  earth, 
is  the  object  of  the  entertaining  little  .scientific  Jirocliure  wa* 
have  ])lace*d  at  the  heael  of  this  article*.  We*  aelmire  the  lieroism 
<»f  Mr.  Huxley.  He  e*arrie*s  tbrward  his  faith  in  Ids  eloctrine  te>  a 
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sublime  pitck  As  in  the  language  we  have  just  (lueted,  that 
no  absolute  structural  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  tlie 
aniiiiaJ  world  and  ourselves,  so  also  there  is  no  sj)iritual 
(listinciion.  He  pleasiintly  and  instructively  assures  us  in 
his  own  wonls,  that  ‘the  attempt  to  draw  a  physical  distinction 
l)(‘tween  ourselves  and  orders  (d*  animals  is  equally  futile,  and 
that  even  the  highest  faculties  of  feeling  and  intellect  Ijcgiu 
to  germinate  in  the  lowest  forms  ot  life.’  !Mr.  Huxhy  has 
studied  the  question  long  and  ]u\dbundly.  Many  of  our  n^aders 
hav(‘  possibly  he(‘n  interested  in  his  enunciation  of  views 
likt*  these,  from  time  to  tinu‘,  in  the  ‘Natural  History  Pteview.’ 
He  has  brought  some  of  his  observations  to  a  nicety,  and 
secans  to  (.‘stimati‘  moral  and  spiritual  power  exactly  bv  the 
miae  weight  of  brain,  and  in  tin*  seventy-eignib  ]>age  leaves 
us  to  infer  that  a  European  child  of  two  years  (dd  is  in  about 
the  same  mental  grade  as  an  adult  gorilla.  ^Ir.  Huxley  has 
studied  many  things  and  seen  much  human  stuff  in  his  day,  wo 
doubt  not.  A  father  we  presume  he  is  not ;  or  el^e  wv  }»ity  his 
infants,  wlui  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his  heart  and  mind  no 
sense  of  an  intelligence,  mantling  over  their  check  and  .yt*  and 
lip  and  brow,  mori‘ diviii(‘ than  that  wbicb  kindles  over  tbe  august 
fiuxbead  of  the  monareb  of  monkeys.  Mr.  Huxley  lias,  how¬ 
ever,  collected  a  giH'at  deal  of  eurirms  iiitelligeiici'.  He  has 
ransacked  tin*  v<dumes  of  old  Purchas,  and  otlier  i»ld-world 
travidlers,  for  all  interesting  mateiial  tending  to  give  eredihilitv 
indeed  to  many  of  the  stories  in  the  travels  of  Du  Cliaillu,  and 
to  i‘xhihit  ill  a  elear  light  the  d(*gradation  of  our  rac(‘.  Ih* 
adorns  his  hook  with  a  curious  I'ligraviiig,  from  one  of  thi‘  old 
travellers,  of  a  lmtch(‘r's  .shop  of  the  Aiizi((ues,  dated  lalfS; 
hut  even  admitting  the  truthfulness  of  the  engraving  and  of 
eamiibalism,  this  jiroves  rather  too  much  for  our  iiigtuiious 
Professors  theory.  Monkeys  are  not  caiinihals,  nor  is  the  gorilla 
a  eaunihal.  AVe  are  not  dispos(‘d  to  place  mtich  eredeiice  in  tho 
wholesiile  aceoui its  given  to  us  of  eiuiiiibalism  ;  with  Dr.  Knox 
we  d(Uibl  many  of  the  stories  told  us  ;  at  any  rate  wc  believe  it 
to  be  tar  trom  a  eommon  ]diase  (►f  savage  life  ;  but  let  it  be  as 
Mr.  Huxley  says,  and  it  proves  tbe  i*.\isteiiee  of  ;i  dcgradatitui 
far  nn»re  fatal,  fearful,  and  abnormal  than  that  of  voting  our  race 
to  l»e  of  gorilla  origin.  As  it  is,  this  seems  to  be  Mr.  Huxley’s 
mission — all  men  liavi*  a  mission — for  Ibis  cause  was  lie  born, 
to  this  end  seems  lu‘  to  bavi*  <*ome  into  the  W’orld  :  to  establish 
our  gorilla  tn*igin.  In  the  following  extract  our  readers  will 
notice  how  he  regards  and  insists  on  our  belief  in  our  distinct 
and  individual  cjcation  and  cliaracler  as  an  absurd  ])rejudicc,  a 
prejudice  over  wbicb  we  must  triumph.  He  produces  bis  scale  oi 
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skulls,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  clearly  hroiight  Wfore  us,  not 
si>  much  our  gorilla  cousiiishi|)  as  our  gorilla  parcmtage ;  and 
then  he  exclaims,  ‘  No  order  of  mammals  presents  us  with  so 
extraordinary  a  series  of  gradations  jxs  this.  Tt  is  .as  if  Natun^ 
herself  had  forc^seen  the  arrogance  of  man,  and  with  Roman 
s(‘verity  had  provided  that  his  intellect  hy  its  very  triumphs 
should  call  into  prominence  the  slaves  admonishing  the  con¬ 
queror  that  he  is  hut  dust  and  in  the  quotation  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  wliich  we  now  present  to  our  readers,  he  states 
more  holdly  and  distinctly  his  mission  and  the  intention  of  his 
lK)ok.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  while  reading  the  following 
extract,  that  the  distinct  })urpose  of  it  is  to  exhibit  the  very 
progi’oss  of  our  mce  as  involved  in  the  holding  and  spreiuling  a 
faith  in  our  baboon  fwarentiige. 

‘In  a  well-worn  metaphor,  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  life  of 
man  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly ;  but 
the  comparison  may  be  more  just  as  well  as  more  novel,  if  for  its 
former  term  w^e  take  the  mental  progress  of  the  race.  History  show  s 
that  the  human  mind,  fed  by  constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  ])eri- 
odically  grows  too  large  for  its  theoreticiil  coverings,  and  bursts  them 
asunder  to  appear  in  new  habiliments,  as  the  feeding  and  growing 
grub,  at  intervals,  casts  its  too  narrow  skin  and  assumes  another, 
itself  but  temporary.  Truly  the  imago  state  of  IMan  seems  to  be 
terribly  distant,  but  every  moult  is  a  step  gained,  and  of  such  there 
have  been  many. 

‘  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  whereby  the  AVestern  races  cl* 
Europe  w  ere  enabled  to  enter  upon  tliat  progress  tow  ards  true  know¬ 
ledge,  wliich  w'as  commenced  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  but  w  as 
almost  arrested  in  subsequent  long  ages  of  intelleetiial  stagnation, 
or,  at  most,  gyration,  the  human  larva  has  bv'cn  feeding  vigorously, 
and  moulting  in  proportion.  A  skin  of  some  dimension  was  cast  in 
the  loth  eentury,  and  anotiier  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth,  while, 
within  the  last  tifty  years,  the  extraordinary  grow  th  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  science  has  spread  among  us  mental  food  of  s  > 
nutritious  and  stimulating  a  character  that  a  new  ecdysis  seimis  im- 
iniueut.  But  this  is  a  process  not  unusually  accompanied  by  many 
th  roes  and  some  sickness  and  debility,  or,  it  may  be,  by  graver  dis- 
tiirhaiiccs ;  so  that  every  good  citizen  must  feel  Ixmnd  to  facilitate 
tlie  process,  and  even  if  he  have  nothing  but  a  scalpel  to  work  witlud, 
to  ease  the  crackinc:  integument  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

‘  In  this  duty  lies  my  excuse  for  the  publication  of  these  essays. 
Eor  it  will  be  admitted  that  some  knowledge  of  man’s  p’osition  in  tho 
animate  world  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  his  relations  to  the  universe — and  this  again  resolves 
itself,  in  the  long  run,  into  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  the  closc*- 
ness  of  the  ties  which  connect  him  with  thoes  singular  creatures 
wiiose  history  has  been  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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‘  The  Importance  of  such  an  inquiry  is  indeed  intuitively  manifest. 
Ilroujzht  face  to  face  witli  these  blurred  copies  of  liimself,  the  least 
thoup;htful  of  men  is  conscious  of  a  certain  shock,  due  perhaps,  not 
so  much  to  disj^ust  at  the  aspect  of  what  looks  like  an  insulting 
caricature,  as  to  the  awakening  of  a  sudden  and  profound  mistrust 
of  time-honoured  theories  and  strongly  rooted  prejudices  regarding 
his  own  position  in  nature,  and  his  relations  to  the  under-world  of 
life ;  while  that  which  remains  a  dim  suspicion  for  the  unthinking, 
becomes  a  vast  argument,  fraught  with  the  deepest  consequences, 
for  all  w  ho  are  acquainted  w  ith  the  recent  progress  of  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  sciences.’ 

We  are  (piite  aware  that  ^Ir.  Huxley's  book  should  receive  a 
close  .‘ind  compact  examination  ;  but  our  object  in  this  brief 
notice  is  rather  t(»  characterize*  it  as  a  whole  than  to  examiiK*  it 
in  tletail.  We  have  no  doubt  that  man  is  a  link  in  the  universal 
chain  of  be'ing.  Do  we  not  use  the  word  iKunology?  Has  not 
maik  been  called  for  many  ages  the  microcosm  ?  Very  ancient 
writeTs  saw’  as  distinct  an  analogy  between  man  and  a  tree  as 
Mr.  Huxley  sees  between  a  man  and  a  monkey.  Liying  crea¬ 
ture's  all  in  e’eunmon  with  man  ])e)ssess  eirgans  of  sensatiem,  and 
in  seune  a  faculty  withiu  se'ems  to  press  beyonel  that  wdiicli  we* 
e*all  instinct.  There  is,  ineleeel,  something  gratifying  in  feeling, 
as  we  may  teehthat  w’e  in  ourselye*s  bind  anel  include  links  from 
the  whole  ediain  of  lK*ing.  Man,  being  the  chief  enitcome  of 
nature*,  .seems  to  haye  .sympathies  wdth  eyery  kingdeun  and 
depart nu'iit  of  nature.  All  this  metaphy.sical  jargon  we  arc 
aware*  woidd  be*  ejuite  threuvn  away  eui  Mr.  Huxley  :  the  meinkew, 
and  the  monke'y  alone,  .se*ems  to  be*,  of  all  the  round  creation, 
the  cre*ature  on  wheun  he*  1ms  fa.stene*el  for  sympathy  ;  and  if  evei 
mortal  de*.serve*el  a  testimeunal,  he*  ele.seryes  a  testimemial  from 
that  t(M>  slightly  ap])re‘ciate*d  chnss  of  antics,  for  his  zealeuis  etlorts 
to  incorporate  and  athliate  the*m  with  their  more*  eminent  and 
illu.striems  ele*.se*end;mt.s.  We  haye  little  hesitation  in  sp(*aking 
in  this  way  ;  for  Mr.  Huxle*y  has  shown  scant  e*e)urtesy  in  tin* 
yedume  be*fore*  us — or  rather,  none  at  all — to  the  illu.strious 
anatomist  Profe*s.se>r  Owen.  Perhaps  Profe.s.se)r  Owen  may  haye 
eyen  b(*en  too  tardy  in  ackne)W’le*elging  the  aftinitie*s  e)f  anatoiu- 
ie‘al  tellowshi])  with  our  monkey-e'ousin.s.  We  suspect  that,  like 
ourseK  e's,  he  h;is  ne>  great  affe'ctiem  for  the  bnite.s — weudd  be  glad 
to  Hnel  the  gulf  a  wiele  one  separating  us  ;  and  for  .some  years  now 
a  sliarp  c*e>ntroyei*sy  has  rageel  between  .some  anatomists  as  to 
wliether  the  a|H*  in  its  cerebral  .structure  po.s.se.s.ses  a  po.sterior 
IoIk*.  Profes.sor  Owen  has  a}yHirently  been  guilty  of  anatomical 
heresy  in  maintaining  that  tlie  posteiior  deyelopment  is  ])('culiar 
to  man  ;  but  it  is  intinitelv  amusing  to  see  how  Mr.  Huxley  crows 
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iuul  struts,  and  goes  (juite  beside  liimself  with  infiatiou  and  self- 
delight,  in  the  hope  to  he  able  to  fasten  the  charge  of  want  of 
learning  upon  the  venerable  name  of  Owen.  The  lowtu  W(‘ 
descend  in  the  scale  of  creatures,  the  more  marked  and  striking 
becomes  the  absence  of  all  reverence  and  veneration.  In  the 
whole  of  the  essay  before  us  we  have  not  one  word  of  respect 
to  the  venerable  name  of  Richard  Owen  ;  only  the  reiterate<l 
indignities  offered  by  the  younger  to  the  elder  man.  Mr.  Huxley 
will  most  likely  never  secj  our  })oor  criticisms,  or  we  should 
remind  him  that  upon  the  world  of  science  or  the  ])ublic 
he  can  as  yet  put  forth  no  claims  compared  with  those  of 
Professor  Owen,  venerable  not  merely  as  a  worker,  but  as  a 
discoverer,  and  as  a  cautious  investigator  of  highest  truths. 
At  the  b('st  Mr.  Huxley  is  only  the  sharp  exjxnient  of  ('sta- 
hlished  facts ;  and  hence  all  pi‘rsons  who  feel  any  measure  of 
admiration  or  affjction  for  the  name  of  Professor  Owen,  will 
feel  instinctive  ])rejudices  against  a  writer  who  can  allow  his 
juvenile  jealousy  so  obviously  to  (‘scape  him  as  Mr.  Huxley 
reveals  in  the  pages  before  us.  A  more  ambitious  title  wv 
ainnot  conceive  than  that  of  this  volume.  What  is  it,  in 
fact,  but  man's  relation  to  the  casino.^ — man’s  ])lace  in  nature^ 
and  when  it  is  satisfactorily  provcnl  that  his  place  is  next 
to  th(‘  monkey  triln*,  does  that  expound  his  place  in  nature? 
Mr.  Huxley  cannot  look  up.  All  his  relationships  are  inferior. 
Not  a  word  in  his  book,  not  a  syllable  in  any  page,  rises  above 
the  definition  of  man  as  the  monkey-related  animal.  Is  this  a 
fair  stat(‘mcnt  of  man’s  place  in  nature?  Is  it  not  idle  to  talk  of 
links  uniting  the  gorilla  to  humanity  ^  ’Phere  is  not  one  word 
leading  to  tin*  acknowledgment  of  the  human  body  as  tin' 
vehicle  for  the  developiiK'nt  of  soul.  Nothing  esca])es  the 
Argus  lyeof  the  anatomical  Huxhw.  Everything  is  examined — 
the  biain,  the  teeth,  tin*  foot  and  the  t<K*,  the  hand  and  the 
thumb — and  the  r(‘sult  of  all  is,  th(‘r(;  is  no  <litf(‘renc(5 ;  and  yet, 
when  all  is  said,  we  know  there  is  a  ditfen*nc(*,  and  there  has 
been  a  iliflfenmce  for  ages,  between  brain,  and  hand,  and  foot, 
and  body,  and  there  doc^s  resides  with  the  brain — that  dome  of 
thought — ev(*n  in  the  merc'st  savage,  improvable  powers,  improv¬ 
able  intellig(‘nce.  Kv'cn  in  those*  passages  of  this  work  which 
seem  to  look  towards  the  truth,  Mr.  Huxley  cannot  he  brought 
t“  pronounce  the  word  soul,  and  his  faith  se‘ems  to  be  that  it  is 
the  thinnest  barrier  which  se])arates  the  race  of  human  from  that 
of  simian  beings.  Ho  says, — • 

‘  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  /rwc,  in  a  certain  sense ^  that  all  difference 
of  function  is  a  result  of  dilfcrence  of  structure  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
ot  dilference  in  the  cumhination  of  the  pri/nuri/  nudeciilar  forces  of 
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livinr/  substance  ;  and,  starting  from  this  undeniable  axiom,  objectors 
occGsionallg,  and  with  nnieh  seeming  plausibility,  argue  that  the  vast 
intellectual  chasm  between  the  Ape  and  Man  implies  a  corresponding 
structural  chasm  in  the  organs  of  tlie  intellectual  functions ;  so  that,  it 
is  said,  the  non- discovery  of  such  vast  ditferences  proves,  not  that 
they  are  absent,  but  that  Science  is  incompetent  to  detect  them.  A 
very  little  consideration,  however,  will,  1  think,  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning.  Its  validity  hangs  upon  the  assumption,  that  intel¬ 
lectual  ])Owcr  depends  altogether  on  the  brain — whereas  the  brain  is 
only  one  condition  out  of  many  on  which  intellectual  manifestations 
depend;  the  others  being,  chiefly,  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  the 
motor  aj)paratuses,  especially  those  which  are  concerned  in  prehension 
and  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech. 

‘  A  man  born  dumb,  notwithstanding  his  great  cerebral  mas.s  and 
his  inheritance  of  strong  intellectual  instincts,  would  be  capable  of 
few  higher  intellectual  manifestations  than  an  Orang  or  a  Chimpanzee, 
if  he  were  confined  to  the  society  of  dumb  associates.  And  yet  there 
might  not  be  the  slightest  discernible  diflerence  between  his  brain 
and  that  of  a  highly  intelligent  and  cultivated  person.  The  dumb¬ 
ness  might  not  be  the  result  of  a  defective  structure  of  the  moutli,  or  of 
the  tongue,  or  a  mere  defective  innervation  of  these  parts;  or  it 
might  result  from  congenital  deafness,  caused  by  some  minute  defect 
of  the  internal  ear,  which  only  a  careful  anatomist  could  discover. 

‘  The  argument,  that  because  there  is  an  immense  diflerence 
between  a  Man’s  intelligence  and  an  A  pe’s,  tlierefore,  there  must  be  an 
equally  immense  diflerence  between  their  brains,  appears  to  me  to 
be  about  as  well  based  as  the  reasoning  by  which  one  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  prove  that,  because  there  is  a  “  great  gulf”  between  a  watch 
tliat  keeps  accurate  time  and  another  that  will  not  go  at  all,  there  is 
therefore  a  great  structural  hiatus  between  the  two  watches.  A 
hair  in  the  balance-wheel,  a  little  rust  on  a  pinion,  a  bend  in  a  tooth 
of  the  escapement,  a  something  so  slight  that  only  the  practised 
ev(‘  of  the  watchmaker  can  discover  it,  may  be  the  source  of  all  the 
difference. 


‘  And  believing,  as  I  do,  with  Cuvier,  that  the  possession  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech  is  the  grand  distinctive  character  of  man  (whether  it 
be  absolutely  peculiar  to  him  or  not),  1  find  it  verv  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend,  that  some  equally  inconspicuous  structural  dillerence  may  have 
b('cn  the  primary  cause  of  the  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite 
divtTgfiice  of  the  Human  from  the  Simian  Stirps.’ 

The  slielter  for  all  this  degrading  teaching,  in  which  man  is 
merged  in  the  individuality  of  his  l>eing  with  mere  matter 
and  tJie  sty,  is  supposed  to  find  a  shield  in  the  hypothesis  coii- 
ci'rning  the  anticpiity  of  man.  Some  months  since  we  Ciilled 
our  readers'  attention  to  tin*  discovery  of  human  skeletons  in  the 
cavern  of  Neanderthal,  near  Diis.seldorf.  It  was  fondly  hoj>cd 
that  they  might  tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  .some  interme¬ 
diate  race  1  vet  ween  the  gorilla  and  man;  but  even  Mr.  Huxley 
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is  constrained  to  admit  that  these  hones  can  in  no  sense  bt' 
regarded  as  the  remains  ota  human  l)eing  intermediate  between 
man  and  the  apes.  It  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  a  degraded  and 
savage  race.  Other  perplexing  waifs  of  lost  humanity  have* 
been  found  in  the  caves  of  Engihoul  and  Engis,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  by  Professor  Schmerling.  These  illustrations  an* 
supposed  to  indicate  a  higher  aiitiiiuity  than  that  ordinarily 
assigned  to  our  race.  It  is  supposed  tluit  no  analogues  to  these 
skulls  can  be  found  among  the  records  of  our  race.  We  will 
(|uote  the  words  of  Mr.  Huxley,  that  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  slender  grounds  upon  which  the  believers  in  specula¬ 
tive  science  build  the  boldest  hypothesis. 

‘  Until  human  crania  have  been  larijelv  worked  out  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  here  suggested — until  it  shall  be  an  opprobrium  to  an 
ethnological  collection  to  possess  a  single  skull  which  is  not  bisected 
longitudinally — until  the  angles  and  measurements  here  mentioned, 
together  with  a  number  of  others  of  which  1  cannot  speak  in  this 
place,  are  determined,  and  tabulated  with  reference  to  the  basicranial 
axis  as  unity,  for  large  numbers  of  skulls  of  the  ditferent  races  ot 
Mankind,  J  do  not  think  we  shall  have  any  very  safe  basis  for  that 
ethnological  craniology  which  aspires  to  give  the  anatomical  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  crania  of  the  dillerent  Paces  of  Mankind. 

‘  At  present,  1  believe  that  the  general  outlines  of  what  may  be 
safely  said  upon  that  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  lew  words. 
Draw  a  line  on  a  globe  from  the  Gold  Coast  in  AV^estern  Africa  to 
the  steppes  of  Tartary.  At  the  southern  and  western  end  of  that 
line  there  live  the  most  dolichocephalic,  prognathous,  curly-haired, 
dark-skinned  of  men — the  true  Negroes.  At  th.e  northern  and  eastern 
end  of  the  same  line  there  live  the  most  braehycephalic,  orthogna- 
thous,  straight-haired,  yellow-skinned  of  men — the  Tartars  and  Cal- 
mucks.  The  two  ends  of  this  imaginary  line  are  indeed,  so  to  speak, 
ethnological  antipodes.  A  line  drawn  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
to  this  polar  line  through  Europe  and  Southern  Asia  to  llindostan, 
would  give  us  a  sort  of  equator,  around  which  round-headed,  oval- 
headed,  and  oblong-headed,  prognathous  and  orthognat  hous,  fair  and 
dark  races — but  none  possessing  the  excessively  marked  characters  of 
Calmuck  or  Negro— group  themselves. 

‘  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  regions  of  the  antipodal  races  are 
antipodal  in  climate,  the  greatest  contrast  the  world  atfords,  perhaps, 
being  that  between  the  danij),  hot,  steaming,  alluvial  coast  plains  of 
the  AV  est  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  arid,  elevated  steppes  and  plateaux 
of  Central  Asia,  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  as  far  from  the  sea  as 
any  part  of  the  world  can  be. 

‘  Erom  Central  Asia  eastward  to  the  Pacific  Islands  and  subcon¬ 
tinents  on  the  one  hawd,and  to  America  on  the  other,  brachycenhaly 
and  orthognathism  gradually  diminish,  and  are  replaced  by  dolicho- 
cvphaly  and  prognathism,  less,  however,  on  the  American  Continent 
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(throughout  the  whole  length  of  which  a  rounded  type  of  skull 
prevails  largely,  but  not  exclusively)  than  in  the  Pacific  region, 
where,  at  length,  on  the  Australian  Continent  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  oblong  skull,  the  projecting  jaws,  and  the  dark  skin 
reappear ;  with  so  much  departure,  in  other  respects,  from  the 
Negro  type,  that  ethnologists  assign  to  these  people  the  special  tith‘ 
of  “  Negritoes.” 

*  The  Australian  skull  is  remarkable  for  its  narrowuiess  and  for  the 
thickness  ot  its  walls,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  supraciliarv 
ridge,  w  Inch  is  frecpiently,  though  not  by  any  means  invariably,  solid 

throughout,  the  frontal  sinuses  remaining  undeveloped . 

‘  31  any  Australian  skulls  have  a  considerable  height,  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  of  any  other  race,  but  there  are  others  in  which 
the  cranial  roof  becomes  remarkably  depressed,  the  skull,  at  the 
same  time,  elongating  so  inueh  that,  probably,  its  capacity  is  not 
diminished . 

‘  And  now,  to  return  to  the  fossil  skulls,  and  to  the  rank  whicli 
tliey  occu]>y  among,  or  beyond,  these  existing  varieties  of  cranial 
conformation.  In  the  first  place  1  must  remark  that,  as  Professor 
Schmerling  well  observed  {aiipra,  p.  122)  in  commenting  upon  the 
Pngis  skull,  the  formation  of  a  safe  judgment  upon  the  question  is 
greatly  hindered  by  the  absence  of  the  jaws  from  both  the  crania,  so 
that  there  is  no  means  of  deciding,  with  certainty,  whether  they  were 
more  or  less  prognathous  than  the  lower  existing  races  of  mankind. 
And  yt  f,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  more  in  this  respect  than  any  other,  that 
luiman  skulls  vary,  towards  and  from,  the  brutal  type — the  brain  case 
of  an  average  dolichocephalic  European  dilferiug  far  less  from  that 
of  a  Negro,  for  example,  than  his  jaws  do.  In  the  absence  of  the 
jaws,  then,  any  judgment  on  the  relations  of  the  fossil  skulls  to  recent 
Paces  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  reservation. 

‘  Hut  taking  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  and  turning  first  to  the 
Kngis  skull,  1  confess  I  can  find  no  character  in  the  remains  of  that 
cranium  w  Inch,  if  it  were  a  recent  skull,  would  give  any  trustwor  thy 
clue  as  to  the  liace  to  which  it  might  appertain.  Its  contours  and 
measurements  agree  very  well  with  those  of  some  Australian  skulls 
which  1  have  examined — and  esneciallv  has  it  a  teudenev  towards 
that  occipital  flattening,  to  the  great  extent  of  which,  in  some  Aus¬ 
tralian  skulls,  I  have  alluded.  But  all  Australian  skulls  do  not 
present  this  tlattening,  and  the  supraciliarv  ridge  of  the  Engis  s  kull 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  typical  Australians. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  its  measurements  agree  equally  well  with 
those  of  some  European  skulls.  And  assuredly,  there  is  no  mark  of 
degradation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair 
average  human  skull,  w  hich  might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher, 
or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  savage. 

‘  The  case  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  very  ditferent.  Under  what¬ 
ever  aspect  we  view  this  cranium,  whether  we  regard  its  vertical 
depression,  the  enormous  thickness  of  its  supraciliary  ridges,  its 
sloping  occiput,  or  its  long  and  straight  squamosal  suture,  we  meet 
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with  ape-liko  characters,  stamping  it  as  the  most  pithecoid  of’  human 
crania  vet  discovered.  But  Brot'essor  Scha;iff hausen  states  (supm, 
p.  that  the  cranium,  iu  its  present  condition,  holds  1033.24 
cubic  centimetres  of  water,  or  about  03  cubic  inches,  and  as  the  entire 
skull  could  hardly  have  held  less  than  an  additional  12  cubic  inches, 
its  capacity  may  be  estimated  at  about  75  cubic  inches,  which  is  the 
average  capacity  given  by  Mortou  for  Polynesian  and  Hottentot 
skulls. 

'  8o  large  a  mass  of  brain  as  this,  would  alone  suggest  that  the 
pithecoid  tendencies,  indicated  by  tliis  skull,  did  not  extend  deep 
into  the  organization ;  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  given  by  Professor  Schaalf- 
hausen,  which  show  that  the  absolute  height  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  limbs,  were  quite  those  of  an  European  of  middle  stature.’ 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  for  the  antiquity  of  our  race — tlie  most  important 
document  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  intermediate  relationship 
hetween  man  and  the  kingdom  of  apes — it  will  he  perceived 
how  fragile  are  the  reasons  which  will  tempt  men  to  emhark 
upon  so  daring  an  hypothesis,  sinking  upon  it  the  individual 
sanctity  of  all  that  makes  humanity  heautiful,  or  awd’ul,  or 
venerable. 

W(‘  do  not  speak  thus  of  the  mere  theory  of  the  distant  and 
remote  anti((uity  of  man  :  the  two  (piestions  may  he  kept  quite 
ilistinct,  although  it  woidd  seem  they  have  a  reniarkahle  afhnity 
for  each  other.  We  shall  return  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  hook  on 
some  future  occasion.  It  is,  of  course,  widely  different  to  Mr. 
Hnxh‘y’s.  It  is  calm  and  clear.  It  is  an  amazing  array  of  facts 
pn‘sont(‘d  with  all  the  distinguished  author’s  usual  elegant  trans- 
par(*ncy  of  style.  A  man  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell  merits  tlu* 
most  patient  and  respectful  attention  ;  yet  many  of  the  instances 
li(^  alleges  do  not  seem  to  point  to  an  aiithpiity  lieyond  that  com¬ 
prehended  in  human  chronologies  ;  and  even  w  here  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  are  there  not,  again,  prinei[)les  in  geology  which  miglit 
supply  the  solution  to  the  ditficulty  ?  However  this  may  ht‘,  the 
fact  remains  that  all  discoveries  leave  tlie  distinctness  of  humanity 
on  these  osteological  relics,  and  the  disciples  of  the  develojmient 
theory  have  hitherto  sought  iu  vain  for  the  isthmus  uniting  man 
with  those  undesirable  ])rogeiiitors  the  apes. 
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The  English  public  are  already  somewhat  weary  of  hearing  of 
the  two  heroes  of  the  people  of  Germany.  Gothe — the  cold 
and  the  artistic — everywhere  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  calm 
classicality,  and  Schiller — the  earnest  and  the  patriotic — endeavour¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  others  by  the  strength  of  his  will, 
and  throwing  his  own  individuality  into  every  subjeet  which  he 
viewed.  Schiller  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  idol  of  his  native 
country.  Giithe  endeavoured  to  forget  the  sorrows  of  his  people  by 
breathing  the  clear  air  of  Greece,  or  by  surrounding  himself  with 
an  Italian  sky.  In  his  elegance  of  style,  his  power  of  design,  and 
his  discernment  of  character,  Gothe  was  cosmopolitan,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  world-wide  fame  the  homage  which  was  due  to  his 
master  genius.  Rut  if  Schiller  knew  less  of  the  studied  secrets  of 
art,  or  the  retinements  of  scientific  skill,  his  position  was  no  less 
important  from  the  intluence  of  his  sympathy  and  his  power  of 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  The  poetry  of  Schiller  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  national  in  its  character.  An  intense  longing  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  freedom,  and  a  deep  anxiety  as  to  the  political  future  of 
the  Fatherland,  are  feelings  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
more  important  of  his  tragedies.  It  was  this  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  this  nobility  of  soul  which  caused  the  jmpularity  of  Schil¬ 
ler.  The  cold  criticism  of  William  Schlegel,  and  of  other  leaders 
of  this  ‘  Romantic  School,^  who  rested  too  much  in  the  outworks  of 
poetry,  and  attached  too  great  an  importtiice  to  the  external  beauties 
of  art,  prevented  them  from  discerning  hese  secrets  of  the  poet^s 
power. 

Posterity,  however,  has  done  justice  to  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and 
has  honoured  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  sought  after  goodness  and  truth. 

‘Zuni  hochsteii  hat  er  sich  empor  gcschwuiigen, 

Afit  alltMi,  was  wir  scliilizen,  eug  wrwandt. 

So  Feiert  Ihu  !  Denn  was  deni  Mann  das  Leben, 

Nur  Halt  erthcilt,  soli  gang  die  Naehwelt  geben.’ 

Me  have  two  books  before  us  now  which  contain  pleasant  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  facts  already  known  connected  with  this  poet’s  public 
and  domestic  life. 

The  first  is  written  by  Herr  Julian  Schmidt,  and  is  replete  with 
interesting  anecdotes  of  ^Schiller  and  his  contemporaries and 
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the  second  contains  reminiscences  of  ‘  Charlotte  von  Schiller  * 
(the  wife  of  the  poet),  and  her  various  friends.*  AVe  propose  to 
pass  over  both  these  works  with  but  a  cursory  notice,  lest  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  wearisome  to  our  readers.  In  the  chronicles  i)y 
Ilerr  Julian  Schmidt  we  have  a  survey  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
important  years  intervening  between  1772  and  ISOO. 

Here,  also,  arc  genial  descriptions  of  Kdrner,  Huber,  Heine,  Her- 
iler,  Uhlaiul,  Tieck,  Richter,  Fichte,  Schliermacher,  the  brothers 
Schlcgel,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  brothers  Humboldt.  The 
critical  acumen  of  the  elder  Kiirncr  is  sutticiently  apparent  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  poet  Schiller,  in  which  the  various  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  two  periodicals,  entitled  the  ‘  Xemen  ^  and  the  'Al¬ 
manack  of  the  Muscs,^  are  clearly  discussed.  In  the  musical  skill 
and  poetical  taste  of  the  father  we  may  disc(‘rn  some  prophecy  of 
the  lyrical  genius  of  tho  ill-fated  son — the  handsome  and  patriotic 
Theodore  Kiirner,  who,  many  years  afterwards,  was  destined  to  fall 
a  martyr  to  tlu‘  causes  of  that  liberty  which  he  had  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  celebrated  in  his  songs.  Herr  Schmidt  dwells  upon  the 
simplieity  and  piety  of  Uhland’s  character,  and  traces  the  influence 
of  the  '  Romantic  School  ^  in  the  love  of  outward  form  and  colour 
apparent  in  the  j)oenis  of  the  elder  AVieland.  The  (piiet  ballads 
of  the  former  may  be  compared  to  a  sunny  landsca})c  by  Claude, 
or  a  flesh  pastoral  by  Cuyj),  while  the  latter  seemed  to  strive  iifter 
the  gorgeous  ornament  and  glowing  tints  so  striking  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Rubens.  In  the  teaching  of  Schliermacher,  who,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Schiller’s  life,  exercised  an  imj)ortant  influence  over 
the  poet’s  character,  ^\e  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  religious 
aspect  of  this  '  Romanticism.’  In  this  modern  revival  of  (ierman 
literature  nothing  was  more  common  than  a  sentimental  reference; 
to  the  im})ortanec  of  religion — neither  the  ])oet  nor  the  moralist 
could  write  so  as  to  satisfy  the  thinking  public  without  a  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  of  something  higher  than  this  earth  could  afford 
to  satisfy  the  unconeious  cravings  of  the  human  spirit.  Rut  at  the 
same  time,  the  piety  of  the  '  Romanticist  ’  was  generally  a  form  of 
Christian  mysticism.  Too  often  he  united  a  deep  religious  feeling 
with  the  most  complete  scepticism  as  to  detail  or  doctrine,  or  held, 
like  Gothe,  a  modified  form  of  the  theory  of  Spinoza,  and  a  sort  of 
poetical  pantheism. 

This  mysticism  was  rather  aesthetic  than  dogmatic.  At  one  time 
the  religionist  professed  to  believe  that  only  '  within  the  circle  of 
law  there  could  be  true  liberty  and  at  another  he  manifested 
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an  utter  indifference  as  to  the  reality  of  truth  so  long  as  fanciful 
theories  could  be  embellished  with  artistie  skill. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  singular  phase  of  human 
thought.  We  have  one  illustration  of  it  in  the  saying  of  Lessing, 
who  remarked,  ‘  If  the  Father  of  mankind  were  to  appear  before 
me  with  truth  in  the  right  hand,  and  only  the  power  of  searching 
alter  it  in  the  left,  and  were  to  say  to  me,  Choose,’^  I  would 
eagerly  grasp  the  left,  and  would  answer,  “  Give,  0  Father — eternal 
truth  belongs  to  Thee  alone.” "  We  have  another  instance  in  Gbthe, 
whose  worship  was  an  idolatry  of  nature,  whose  religion  was  an 
itlealization  of  humanity,  and  who  carried  his  freedom  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  word  Frotestant  was  that  of 
one  who  claimed  the  ‘right  of  holding  his  inner  being  free  from 
ail  preseribed  dogma,  the  right  of  developing  himself  religiously.^ 
W  e  have  another  in  Frederick  Schlegel,  who,  when  the  solid  earth 
secMued  to  be  reeling  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  felt  himself 
drifting  into  the  wide  sea  of  uneertainty  and  doubt,  eould  only  free 
himself  from  the  restless  ‘malady  of  thought  ’  by  surrendering  his 
n-ason  to  the  guidanee  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
deep-thinking  and  liberal  Novalis  was  perhaps  the  best  exemplar  of 
this  dreamy  and  imaginative  school.  11  is  earnest  piety  idealized 
tlie  present  life  to  him.  He  knew  of  no  distinetion  between  ])oetry 
and  fact,  for  in  the  singleness  of  his  heart  he  saw  all  things  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  peculiar  halo — a  light  not  of  this  earth.  In  all  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  his  child-like  faith  recognised  the  Divine  manifestation 
and  in  the  fairest  scenes  he  felt  the  ‘  presence  ’  that  moved  him 

‘  With  tlie  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

#  «  #  #  # 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  off  jeets  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  tiirough  all  things.’ 

Seidierniacher  undoubtedly  occupied  an  important  position  in  this 
movement  of  (ierman  thought.  He  endeavoured  to  unite  philo¬ 
sophy  with  this  new  phase  of  Christianity.  His  clear  sense  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  threatening  chasm  which  was  widening 
between  the  received  oracles  of  religion  and  the  dailv  increasing 
speculation  of  the  mystics  ;  and  when  he  recognised  the  antagonism 
iHlween  accepted  knowledge  and  this  faith,  which  was  a  ‘  law  unto 
It  sell,’  he  endeavoured  to  bridge  it  over  bv  elaborate  theories.  Ihe 
system  which  he  founded  to  supply  the  want  could  only  be  con¬ 
genial  to  an  age  of  disquiet  and  unrest ;  it  was  unsatisfactory  in 
itsclt.  Schliermacher  distinguished  between  the  intellect  and 
feeling,  and  constantly  reminded  his  fellow’-men  that  the  faculty  of 


Mundt, 

*  knowing’  should  never  take  precedence  of  ^  love.’  Perplexed  him¬ 
self  by  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  he  still  clung  desperately  to  the 
iilea  of  a  personal  Being,  upon  whom  he  could  cast  his  cares,  and 
in  whom  he  could  find  his  guide.  The  stand-point  of  his  theology 
was  the  power  of  love,  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human 
nature,  and  the  influence  of  faith  in  elevating  the  soul.*  Like  the 
cider  Dionysius,  he  would  have  said,  ^  Love  is  the  noblest  of  all 
virtues,  for  it  makes  man  divine,  and  makes  Ood  man.’ 

Herr  Schmidt  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to 
the  consideration  of  the  different  metaphysical  systems  of  the  time, 
and  their  inflaence  on  the  ])oetry  and  liistory  of  Schiller  and  his 
rontcinporaries.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  space  to 
enlarge,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  chapters  on 
Kant,  Fichte,  Spinoza,  and  Jacobi.  These  may  be  compared  with 
'fheodorc  Mundt’s  suggestive  remark  on  the  same  subject  in  his 

*  liistory  of  the  Literature  of  the  Present  Day/")*  and  both  books 
will  amply  repay  the  student  for  the  trouble  of  their  perusal.  From 
the  period  when  Schiller’s  mind  became  imbued  with  the  Kantian 
metaphysics  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  change  in  the  style  of  his 
writing — a  change  not  always  for  the  better.  From  this  time  (as  it 
w  as  remarked  by  his  friend  Kurner)  the  mental  exertion  of  the  poet’s 
mind  aj)peared  too  often  to  outweigh  sensibility ;  and  the  play  of 
his  fancy  was  frecpiently  disturbed  by  the  speculative  tendencies 
of  his  investigating  mind.  It  was  this  taste  for  abstract  research 
which  caused  him  to  excel  in  the  philosophical  ode,  and  which 
heightened  the  interest  of  his  ‘  H'iSthetical  Letters.’  At  other 
times,  the  (h((dii)j  of  thoughts  which  was  caused  by  his  peculiar 
philosoj)hy  was  often  ])ainfully  apparent  in  his  writings,  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  thread  of  his  narratives,  and  influencing  his  descriptions  of 
history.  In  common  w  ith  others  of  his  times,  he  was  apt  to  look 
nj)ou  thouglit  as  giving  to  external  objects  a  form  which  they  had 
not  in  themselves;  and  there  was  something  trivial  in  this  constant 
recognition  of  the  wide  and  imaginary  gulf  which  existed  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  of  the  antagonism  between  free-will  and 
necessity. 

<)nly  when  the  affections  of  the  |)oet  gave  an  air  of  dignity  to  his 
th(‘ories,  or  when  the  richness  of  his  language  and  the  beauty  of 
his  versification  embellished  his  general  style,  was  it  possible  en¬ 
tirely  to  forget  this  introduction  of  philoso|)hical  reasoning  and 
theoretical  assumption  into  the  sjdiere  of  his  poetry.  In  other 
places  Herr  Schmidt  discusses  the  private  history  of  Schiller,  w  hose 
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liappy  home  life  contrasted  favourably  with  the  disordered  state  of 
(jothe^s  domestic  affairs,  which  the  latter  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to 
>et  right.  The  biography  of  ‘  Charlotte  von  Schiller^  throws  further 
light  upon  the  happiest  phases  of  Schiller’s  existence.  Honest  and 
faithful  in  his  domestic  affections,  like  his  compatriot  Luther,  the 
poet  appeared  nowhere  to  such  advantage  as  by  his  own  fireside. 
Constant  and  faithful  in  an  age  of  fickleness,  he  was  also  happy  in 
his  choice  of  a  wife ;  and  the  memoir  before  us  presents  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  ^  Lotte’  in  the  most  favourable  light. 

There  are  two  ways  of  writing  biography  which  have  found 
favour  with  modern  readers.  According  to  the  first  plan,  the 
biographer  attempts  to  weave  a  coherent  narrative  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  writing  w  hich  have  been  left  by  the  deceased ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  second  method,  there  is  less  attempt  to  bring  the 
details  into  what  the  painters  call  ‘  keeping,’  but  the  letters  and 
remains  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  style  of  memoir  the  creative  faculty  of  the  biographer 
is  exerted  to  make  a  consistent  whole  of  some  sort,  but  w  hether  it 
ever  existed  remains  unproved  ;  but  the  second  style  supplies  the 
material  for  a  careful  analysis  of  character,  though  it  may  not  as 
satisfactorily  answer  the  reader’s  craving  for  amusement.  Schiller’s 
‘  Lotte’  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  note-book  of 
her  daily  experiences  and  thoughts.  These  daily  jottings  and  her 
letters  form  the  staple  commodity  of  the  book  before  us.  Without 
attempting  to  rival  the  gallantry  of  l)e  Quincy,  who  declares  that 
the  finest  specimens  of  a  pure  and  unadulterated  style  of  writing 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  letters  of  educated  women,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  these  are  often  of  fair  average  merit.  Nor  does 
the  correspondence  of  Charlotte  von  Schiller  form  any  exception  to 
the  rule.  Her  disquisitions  are,  how'ever,  occasionally  wearisome; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  her  poetry  (she  seemed  to  have  au 
innocent  ])leasure  in  adopting  the  pursuits  of  her  husband)  is  de¬ 
cidedly  insipid.  Her  descriptions  of  the  events  of  her  life  are  far 
more  interesting.  Her  account  of  her  childish  years,  and  her 
description  of  the  strip  of  garden  surrounding  the  old-fashioned 
cottage  where  she  played  in  inlancy,  is  written  in  a  simple,  natural 
strain,  reminding  us  of  Miss  Mitford’s  ‘  Uccollcctions.’  But  her  re- 
tlections,  inspired  by  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  becomes  decidedly 
sentimental,  and  are  characterized  by  no  remarkable  originality. 

e  cite  a  few' : — 

‘  Through  the  dusky  clouds  breaks  out  a  glimmer  of  sunlight — 
then  it  disappears,  and  an  imct'asing  darkness  hides  the  distance 
irom  us  in  the  blackness  of  uiiiht.  *So  is  my  future  fate  liidden  from 
me.  1  ask  in  vain,  “Am  I  destined  to  rejoice  in  hope  or  mourn  in 
sorrow  hather  of  spirits,  1  bow'  in  ignorauce  before  thee! 
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'  **  What  future  bliss  he  gives  us  not  to  know. 

But  gives  that  hope  may  be  our  blessing  now.” 

‘  I  feel  deeply  that  the  veil  is  holy  which  liides  the  future  from  us, 

and  it  is  good  that  we  do  not  dare  to  lift  it.’ 

#  #  #  *  # 

‘  Solitude,  sweet  refuge  of  the  aulferiiig,  who  iu  the  confusion  of  the 
world  sigli  after  rest,  they  caiiliiid  it  only  in  thy  bosom!  The  quiet¬ 
ness  which  surrounds  them  is  strengthening  and  refreshing,  and  when 
tears  must  How  it  is  a  comfort  to  weep  alone.  Happy  the  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  vrithdraw  within  himself,  and  who  is  haunted  by  the 
consciousness  of  no  allowed  sin  !’ 

Here  is  another  retlection,  rather  characteristic  of  a  young  lady 
ill  her  teens,  though  Lotte  was  probably  older : — 

‘  The  wind  whistles  cold — rain-drops  patter  against  the  windows. 


Oh,  Boreas,  spare  the  beautiful  liow^ 


Alas  !  mv  heart  is  also  for¬ 


saken  and  dreary,  and  the  cold  breath  of  disdain  withers  the  llovvers 
of  friendship  r 

Such  amiable  but  common-])lace  remarks  are  constantly  inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  book.  Some  of  these  arc  suggestive  of  the 
iutlucnce  of  the  husband  : — 

‘  We  should  take  every  faith  into  our  hearts  which  does  us 
good.’ 

‘  We  do  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  prayer  until  w’e  sutler.’ 

#  #  #  #  # 

‘  This  life  eanuot  be  so  unhappy  as  it  appears  to  be,  for  what  end 
would  our  Creator  have  iu  pei  iuiitiug  sorrow  to  trouble  our  existence 

if  man  were  not  to  be  educated  by  sulfcring?’ 

#  *  *  '  ★  # 

‘  Shall  not  (lod  laiuertake  for  us  in  moments  of  the  greatest  diiU- 
culty  ?  Shall  death  come  to  us  unbidden,  and  not  ratlier  by  a  sure 
and  certain  command?  Is  He  not  the  God  of  the  living  as  well  as  of 
the  dead  ?  ’ 

Some  of  her  remarks  on  Schiller  (dictated  as  they  were  by  a 
loving  heart)  are  interesting  as  well  as  true.  She  tells  us  that  he 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  small  tlatteries  and  worldly  praise,  but 
that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  in  the  society  of  those  who  could 
appreciate  and  comprehend  him.  Gutlie  (she  considered)  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  jieeuliar  depth  and  strength  of  his  genius,  but 
Schiller  for  his  superior  spiritual  ))ow’er.  She  describes  the  ener¬ 
getic  spirit  of  Schiller  as  wearing  out  his  weak  bodily  frame,  and 
shows  how'  the  ])ower  of  mind  was  evinced  by  his  indifference  to 
corporeal  suffering,  and  his  jiatience  and  even  callousness  under 
tortures  that  some  men  could  scarcely  have  endured.  As  to  the 
many  different  accounts  by  his  various  biographers,  she  remarks 
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somewhat  scornfully,  that  it  is  with  the  character  of  a  great  man  as 
with  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  l^elvedere — every  raw  amateur  must 
trv  his  hand  at  it. 

*\Ve  have  ])retty  illustrations  of  the  every-day  routine  of  quiet 
home-life  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  Charlotte  and  her 
husband.  They  could  not  think  enough  of  the  little  ‘  Goldsohn,' 
who  was  always  in  childish  trouble  with  cutting  his  teeth,  and  who 
caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  domestic  circle  when  he  first  learnt 
to  stammer  out  the  word  *  papa.^  Even  the  last  letters  from  the 
hand  of  the  dying  ])oet  are  full  of  anxious  thoughts  about  his 
children;  while  it  is  only  those  of  his  wife  which  show  the  least  so¬ 
licitude  about  his  own  health.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  of 
mind,  while  still  discussing  w  ith  Korner  the  letters  of  Winkehnann 
or  the  memoirs  of  Necker,  the  history  was  so  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  stopped  that  the  unhap})y  widow  was  scarcely  able  for  a 
time  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  her  misfortune. 

Knough,  liow'cver,  of  these  ‘  Schillerianm.^  .Engrossing  though 
the  subject  may  be,  we  must  pass  on  to  others  of  a  more  ])romincnt 
importance. 

Signor  San  Eilij)po’s  Mlistory  of  Italian  Literature^*  testifies  to 
the  ability  and  the  pains-taking  character  of  its  author. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume  w'c  have  an  account  of 
the  internal  discords  which  agitated  Italy  during  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  alternate  oppressions  by  the  emperors  and  tlie  popes, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  celebrated  Hildebrand.  Further  on  we 
have  a  description  of  the  power  of  Frederick  II.,  and  of  the  culture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Sicily,  which  was  at  this  time  a  sort  of 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  prevailing  ignorance.  An  account  of  Ciullo 
d’Aleano  (the  first  of  Italian  ])oets)  tempts  our  author  into  a  longer 
disquisition  on  the  position  which  the  ^  trovatorc,’  or  travelling 
singers,  occupied  in  the  literary  history  of  this  epoch.  Amongst 
the  earliest  of  these  he  enumerates  Alcano,  Engo,  Mia  di  Haute, 
Ilanieri,  Huggerone,  Ingheljudi,  d’Aleggo,  Guido  Cavaleanti,  and 
Pistoga.  In  a  chapter  on  the  first  prose  writers  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  we  have  comj)arisons  between  the  various  styles  of  Atanasio, 
Spinelli,  Uicordano,  and  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enlarge 
on  the  sketches  of  these  various  writers,  for  the  historical  facts  and 
data  which  Signor  San  Filippo  has  to  guide  him  arc  necessarily 
so  meagre  and  insufficient  as  scarcely  to  afford  interest  to  the 
general  student.  But  passing  on  to  a  later  date,  and  a  ])eriod 
which  is  more  generally  understood,  we  find  that  this  first  volume 
contains  interesting  accounts  of  three  of  the  more  celebrated  ot  the 
poets  ot  Italy  —  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio.  We  have  so 

*  ‘Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.*  Pietro  San  Filippo.  Palermo. 
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recently  spoken  of  the  former  of  these  poets  (on  whose  'Vita 
Nuova^  and  'Divina  Coinmedia^  the  present  writer  has  some  good 
remarks)  that  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  history  of  '  Francisco 
Petrarca/  the  poet -laureate  of  his  days.  The  formula  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  was  curious,  the  crown  of  laurel  being  placed  upon  his 
head  by  the  authority  of  the  Court  and  Senate  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Rome,  ordaining  him,  as  poet  and  historian, 
to  have  free  access  to  ‘  all  ancient  books  and  to  make  new  ones,  as 
well  as  to  compose  poems,  which,  God  assisting,  shall  endure 
from  age  to  age.^  Our  author  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
early  studies  of  the  poet,  of  his  first  sight  of  the  far-famed  Laura 
de  Noves,  of  her  death,  and  the  other  events  of  his  life,  concluding 
with  an  analysis  of  his  poetry,  and  a  comparison  between  his  son¬ 
nets  and  the  writings  of  Dante.  The  ideal  angel  upon  earth,  whom 
Petrarch  chose  to  clothe  with  imaginary  grace,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  something  far  removed  from  actual  flesh  and  blood.  Ihit 
subsequent  information  has  proved  that  the  lady,  whose  life  was 
not  one  of  the  ha|)piest,  did  actually  exist ;  that  IVtrarch  first  met 
her  when,  being  not  yet  twenty,  she  was  already  married,  and  from 
that  moment  till  the  period  of  her  death  by  the  plague,  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  he  continued  to  rave  of  her  beauty,  filling 
all  Italy  with  the  praise  of  her  perfections,  and  probably  adding  by 
this  imprudent  flattery  to  the  sorrow  and  embarrassment  which 
was  already  caused  by  an  ill-assorted  marriage. 

The  'sainted  Laura,’ as  the  sentimental  poet  delighted  to  call 
her,  ajipears  to  have  led  an  amiable  and  quiet  life,  and  the  spiteful 
tongue  of  slander  could  find  little  to  say  to  her  disjiarageinent. 
Petrarch  managed  to  survive  her  loss  at  least  twenty-five  years, 
and  seems  to  have  found  a  singular  jileasure  in  the  fanciful  conceits 
and  whimsical  expressions  with  which  he  ornamented  his  laments. 
It  becomes  ditlicult  to  decide  what  solid  foundation  of  real 
feeling  underlaid  the  exaggerated  (‘xcitement  which  thus  fed  itself 
by  artificial  language.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
a  history  of  the  curious  gallantry  of  these  times,  which  too  often 
degenerated  into  a  form  of  idolatry,  which  degrades  instead  of 
elevating  a  creature.  Amidst  all  the  money-worship  and  worldly 
insincerity  of  this  nineteenth  century  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is 
a  healthier  appreciation  of  these  things — that  the  honest  affection 
of  true  and  manly  hearts,  and  the  encouragement  of  well-timed 
praise  (not  condescending  to  those  unmeaning  flatteries,  such  arc 
too  often  insults  in  disguise)  are  valued  more  highly  than  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  tilting  knights  and  love-lorn  troubadours,  who,  in 
days  past,  penned  sonnets  to  their  mistresses’  eyebrows,  and,  like 
I’ctrarch,  engrossed  the  best  hours  of  their  lives  with  lamentations 
over  their  misery.  Petrarch,  however,  like  Dante  and  others  of  his 
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peculiar  school,  held  strongly  to  the  Platonic  theory  of  beauty. 

‘  This  outward  form,'  said  Cicero,  ‘  is  not  I.  It  is  the  soul  which 
makes  the  man,  and  not  the  features  which  we  can  touch.  Like 
the  eternal  God  who  moves  the  universe  which  is  corruptible  in 
parts,  so  the  immortal  soul  moves  the  ])erishable  body.'  Petrarch 
and  Dante,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  outward  tabernacle  of 
flesh  was  the  symbol  of  the  invisible  soul.  Beauty  was  valued  bv 
them,  not  for  its  physical  attractions,  but  because  it  appeared  to 
them,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  to  be  the  '  flowering  of  virtue.' 
Beauty,  sought  for  the  pleasure  which  it  aflbrded  to  the  eye,  and 
not  for  the  religious  sentiments  which  it  induced,  seemed  to  them 
only  to  degrade  the  seeker.  AVe  may  notice  these  theories  re¬ 
appearing  again  in  other  forms  in  the  w  ritings  of  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Ben  Jonson,  Alilton,  and  Wordsworth.  These  held,  in  common 
with  some  of  the  mediawal  singers,  that  beauty  was  purely  sj)iritual, 
and  differed  to  every  man  according  to  his  intellectual  percej)tion. 
So,  again,  the  ancients  had  a  legend  that  the  desire  of  the  beautiful 
in  man  was  an  aspiration  after  an  unseen  and  better  state,  or  (as 
they  expressed  it)  that  the  soul  of  man  being  embodied  on  earth 
wandered  u})  and  down,  stupetied  by  the  light,  and  bew  ildered  by 
the  objects  around  it,  in  search  only  of  the  home  which  it  had 
lost.  We  have  not  time  to  linger  on  these  thoughts ;  but  may 
conclude  by  (juoting  an  instance  of  one  of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch — 
a  better  example,  and  free  from  admixture  of  conceit — which  was 
successfully  rendered  into  English  by  Thomas  Campbell : — 

‘-Time  was,  her  tresses  by  the  breatliiii^  air 
Were  wreathed  to  ina»iy  a  riimlet  fi^olden  bright ; 

Time  w  as.  her  eyes  dill  used  uiunea.Mired  liglit, 

Tho’  now  tlieir  lovely  beams  are  w  axing  rare  ; 

Tier  faee  methou^ht  that  in  its  beauty  showed 
Compassion,  lier  annrelie  shape  and  w  alk. 

Her  voice  tluit  seemed  w  ith  heaven's  ow  n  speech  to  talk. 

At  tliese  w  hat  wonder  tliat  my  bosom  ^low’ed  ; 

A  livinjj  sun  she  seemed — a  spirit  of  heaven  ; 

These  charms  decline  ;  but  does  my  passion?  No  ! 

1  love  not  le.ss — the  slaekeninjr  of  the  bow 
Assuages  not  the  w  ound  its  shaft  has  given  !  ’ 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Neoj)latonism,  which  was 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Italian  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  translation  of  Michael  Angelo's  writings  into  the  French  by 
M.  I  /aunan  Holland  may  perhaps  be  lound  acceptable.*  In  the 
melancholy  and  mystical  ]>hilosophy  of  the  celebrated  painter 
everything  became  transfigured.  The  real  he  would  have  called 

*  ‘Michael  Ange,  poi'tc.’  (Premiere  traduction,  complete  de  ses 
pof'sics.)  A.  L.  Holland. 
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apparent,  and  what  was  visionary  real.  Material  beauty,  and  that 
sublimity  of  the  human  form  which  he  immortalized  in  the  im¬ 
perishable  marble,  was  symbolic  to  him  by  a  higher  and  moi*e 
contemplative  liie,  and  yet  when  he  spoke  of  exciting  things 
abstractedly,  j)hysical  beauty  appeared  to  him  as  the  'frail  and  weary 
weeds  wherewith  God  dressed  the  soul  when  he  called  it  into  time.’ 

Love,  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  was  an  essential  feature  of 
this  Italian  mysticism.  Just  as  Raphael  perpetuated  the  beauty 
of  the  Fornarina,  ennobling  and  retining  her  features  accorJitig  to 
the  ideal  standard  of  his  genius ;  just  as  Tasso  sang  of  Leonora, 
Petrarch  of  Laura,  and  Dante  of  Beatrice,  so  Michael  Angelo 
wrote  amatory  poetry,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  the 
Marchioness  of  Pescara.  We  translate  one  of  these  sonnets, 
which  celebrated  the  virtues  of  Vittoria,  that  our  readers  may 
compare  it  with  the  verses  of  Petrarch. 

‘MTCUAF.L  ANOEFO,  Tr»  VITTOUTA  COLONNA. 

‘  There’s  no  eoneeption  in  the  artist’s  soul 
That  the  dumb  marble  may  not  well  express  : 

Monarch  of  matter,  he  reforms  the  whole, 

And  head  jmd  hand  enchant  tt>  loveliin'ss. 

Tliy  mai;io  power — the  spell  which  <:;races  thee, 

(Oil,  tliou  of  fairest  form  and  purest  mind  !) 

Is  of  such  subtle  essence,  hid  from  me, 

That  but  in  death  its  true  source  1  may  find; 

For  love  is  uncrentive,  passive,  mute; 

It  may  not  reproduce  or  share  thy  j^race. 

Alas  !  by  fate  ’tis  doomed  to  vain  pursuit  ; 

’riioui'h  pity,  time,  or  woe  should  move  tliy  heart. 

And  opcfi  ine  sealed  doors — in  such  hicfh  place, 

1,  mortal,  were  unworthy  to  take  part.’ 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  has  again  been  drawn  to  the  name  of  David  Frederic  Strauss 
by  the  publication  of  a  critical  review  by  him  on  the  history  and 
opinionsof  Samuel  Rcimarus,a  theologiati  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 
For  the  ])enetit  of  our  younger  readers  we  may  remark,  that 
Ih’ofessor  Stratiss  was  born  at  liudvvigsbourg  in  1808,  was  ordained 
as  a  Protestant  minister  in  18o0,  and  subsequently  attended  the 
lectures  of  Heixel  and  Schliermacher.  The  young  doctor  was  after- 
wardsemployed  in  a  theological  school  at  Tiibingen,  where  he  remained 
comparatively  unknown  till  the  publieation  of  his  unfortunate  work 
entitled  the  'Life  of  Jesus.'  Dr.  Strauss  has  been  d(‘scribcd  at 
this  age  as  combining  a  clear  and  keen  intellect  with  a  character 
devoid  of  sympathy,  and  a  uniting  dialectic  subtlety  with  a  style  and 
manner  which  was  natural  and  expressive.  But  although  he  was 
educated  at  Tiibingen  (the  stronghold  of  German  orthodoxy, 

‘  Hermann  Samuel  lleimarus.*  Dom  David  Frederick  Strauss.  1862. 
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distinguished  by  the  names  of  Storr,  Flatt,  Stendel,  and  Bengtl\ 
Strauss  had  been  greatly  influenced  in  early  life  by  the  teaching  of 
the  neologian,  Bauer,  from  whom  he  had  imbibed  a  scorn  and  contempt 
for  all  that  was  '  supernatural/  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  oratory  of  Schlicrmachcr,  whose 
course  of  lectures  he  attended  in  1831.  Schliermacher,  in  his 
aversion  to  the  formal  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  in 
his  favourite  theory,  that  the  intellect  should  be  set  aside  to  make 
way  for  the  affections  and  feelings,  was  scarcely  aware  how  far  he  had 
himself  tended  to  the  coming  work  of  demolition.  Hegel  likewise 
prided  himself  on  his  skill  in  reconciling  philosophy  and  faith,  and 
was  thought  to  be  careful  of  his  orthodoxy.  Yet  Schliermacher,  in 
his  assertion  of  the  pre-eminence  of  inward  faith,  had  set  aside  the 
systematic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  had  o])cncd  the  way  for 
applying  the  same  criticism  to  the  supernatural  as  to  the  historical 
records  of  the  past;  and,  under  the  eloudy  statements  of  Hegel, 
Dr.  Strauss  discerned  the  germs  of  his  ideal  pantheism,  and  fixed 
upon  the  system  of  the  philosopher  as  the  best  adapted  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  views.  The  ‘  Leben  Jesii^  appeared  in  183,), 
when  for  a  while  there  was  a  lull  between  the  storms  of  political  and 
philosophical  controversy.  Sehlicrmaeher  and  Hegel  wTie  already 
dead,  and  were  spared  being  w  itnesses  of  the  final  climax  to  which 
German  ])hilosophy  had  been  tending  since  the  days  of  Kant. 
Ncander  and  Tholuch  oceupied  chairs  of  divinity,  and  all  was 
apparently  quiet  w  hen  the  publication  of  this  w’ork  again  convulsed 
the  theological  world.  Strauss  was  bold  and  open  in  his  work — 
attempting  to  give  a  distinct  form  to  the  ideas  which  were  afloat 
before  his  appearanec.  He  united  the  teachings  of  the  Rationalists 
with  the  mysticism  of  Hegel,  forming,  with  the  aid  of  both  systems, 
one  of  the  strongest  attacks  which  have  ever  been  directed  against 
the  Christian  Church.  He  himself  speaks  of  the  ^shrieks  of  believers’ 
— cries  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  having  once 
admitted  with  the  philosophers  of  the  age  that  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
immortality,  &c.,  w’ere  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  man’s  reason, 
he  thought  to  do  good  service  to  the  w'orld  by  applying  to  Scripture 
his  vast  array  of  science  and  of  logic. 

Perfectly  to  comprehend  a  tone  of  religious  thought,  which  is 
very  common  at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  as  w’cll  to  consider  the 
historical  position  of  Strauss.  Previously,  and  even  subsequently,  to 
his  appearance,  the  sceptics  as  to  the  actual  truth  of  the  Gospel 
have  found  two  ways  of  explaining  the  marvellous  story — in  other 
words,  they  may  be  divided  into  Rationalists  and  Mythologists. 
The  Rationalist  professes  to  sec  in  the  New  Testament  only  a  history 
compiled  by  credulous  men  of  vivid  imagination.  He  may  admit 
the  historical  facts  in  a  sense,  but  denies  that  they  require  any 
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supernatural  interpretation.  But  the  Mytholoijist,  rejecting  rationa¬ 
lism  for  its  grossness  and  absurdity,  doubts  whether  the  story  itself 
contains  anything  but  the  slightest  foundation  of  truth,  or  attempts 
to  analyze  it  as  a  simple  psychological  apparition.  Dr.  Strauss 
united  both  methods.  The  object  of  his  criticism  was  twofold ; 
first,  to  prove  that  the  Bible  was  only  eomposed  of  a  series  of  myths 
evolved  from  human  consciousness;  and  secondly, to  disentangle  what 
he  supposed  to  be  infinite  and  eternal  truth  from  its  imperfect  and 
transitory  garb  of  Christianity.  In  accordance  with  the  last  idea, 
he  declared  that  his  own  religious  system  must  submit  to  the  law 
of  progressive  development.  'I'liere  can  be  no  occasion  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  aj)pearancc  of  a  work  which,  professing  to  contain  a 
mythical  explanation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  tended,  if  not  to  the 
absolute  denial  of  his  existence,  at  least  to  the  substitution  of  symbols 
and  allegories  for  the  principal  facts  of  the  Cospel  history.  Follow 
ing  the  teaching  of  l)e  AVette,  Strauss  looked  upon  all  miracles  as 
the  regular  development  of  fixed  immutable  laws.  A’et  with  all 
this  he  pretended  to  retain  the  essential  elements  of  ('hristianity. 
Instead  of  an  individual  we  have  an  idea — his  christiology  is  a 
fanciful  carrying  out  of  the  abstract  theories  of  Hegel.  Humanity 
is  no  more  a  reality  than  divinity.  Both  arc  only  to  be  understood 
in  the  j)hilosophy  of  the  absolute,  and  ^  empty  abstraction  ^  swallows 
up  the  whole.  A  system  carried  to  such  injurious  and  fanciful 
extremes  (evincing  the  absurd  abuse  to  which  the  faculty  of 
refiection  is  sometimes  carried  in  the  intellectual  dcvelo])ment  of  the 
Germans,  and  their  dangerous  tendency  of  analysing  and  dwelling 
upon  one  idea  till  the  real  meaning  of  it  is  actually  lost),  was  in 
reality  too  j)uerile  and  too  little  characterized  by  common-sense  to 
commend  itself  to  the  larger  portions  of  mankind.  The  ‘  Lcben 
Jesu^  was  rapidly  translated  into  various  languages,  but  is  now 
nearly  forgotten  in  all.  The  terrible  revolution  of  1818  (as  it  has 
been  remarked)  unveiled  some  of  the  evils  of  this  rationalism,  and 
there  is  little  now  to  dread  from  the  works  of  David  Strauss. 

The  style  and  matter  of  the  ])resent  book  are  in  keeping  with 
the  usual  character  of  the  author.  In  the  preface  Dr.  Strauss 
<lcclares  his  great  admiration  for  Samuel  Rcimarus  as  a  perfect 
representative  of  German  independence  and  freedom  of  thought. 

.  Amongst  the  fathers  of  critical  theology  he  appears  to  him 

I  most  to  resemble  Spinoza,  and  he  honours  him  not  so  much  for 

his  depth  of  mind  as  for  the  sincerity  of  his  character.  His  praise 
of  this  hero  is  elaborate  and  extreme,  reminding  us  of  (^arlyle^s 
exaggerated  commendations  of  poor  Stirling  for  casting  away  the 
received  oj)inions  of  his  fellow-men,  ‘  not  rejecting  them  till  they 
stood  convicted  of  palpable  untitness,  and  then  doing  it  right  gently 
withal ;  rather  letting  them  drop  as  pitiably  dead  for  him,  than 
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angrily  ])utting  them  ont  of  doors  as  needing  to  be  killed/  In  this 
way  (according  to  Dr.  Slrauss)  Samuel  Ueiinarus  endured  the  daily 
martyrdom  of  patient  silence,  being  reticent  during  his  lifetime^ 
and  onlv  leaving  his  opinions  at  his  death  for  the  bcnclit  of  posterity. 
In  the  iirst  chapter  of  the  book  Dr.  Strauss  declares  his  adiniratioii 
for  the  ])hilos(»])hy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  in  its  growing 
jiatience  for  all  that  was  incomprehensible,  seemed  to  him  more 
important  than  the  progress  of  the  ileformation.  Ueimarus  (who 
was  born  in  the  yi'ar  KiDl)  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  of  tin*  ])hilosophers  alter  Lessing.  He  studied  j)hilosoj)hy 
under  ^^^)lf,  and  in  connection  with  Lessingcommenccdaworkentitleil 
an  LVpologv  for  the  ltcasonablc^^  orship  ol  (lod,^  which  endeavoured 
to  account  for  all  the  womlers  of  revelation  in  a  symbolical  or 
material  manner.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  Dr.  Strauss  considers 
the  predecessors  of  Ueimarus  in  this  work  of  demolition,  lie 
acknowh'dges  the  inllnenee  ol’  Spinoza  in  rid’erring  the  Uiblc  to 
Jewish  sources,  in  denying  the  received  interpretation  ol‘  the 
meaning  of  revelation,  and  in  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  (jerinaii 
rationalism.  Uayle  followed  Sjiinoza  in  endeavouring  to  explaiu 
the  characters  and  events  of  the  OldTestament  in  a  natural  maimer, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Knglish  Deists,  such  as  Collins,  Moi  •gall, 
lUoimt,  and  Jioeke.  Ueimarus  would  have  agreed  with  Spinoza 
and  the  Knglish  Deists  in  jirofessing  to  test  (wery  subject  of  belief 
according  to  his  own  reason,  and  in  priding  himself  on  not  accepting 
dogmas  of  faith  because  they  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from 
his  fathers,  d'he  name  he  gave  to  his  opinions  was  ‘  rational 
Christianity,’  and  in  reality  they  greatly  resembh’d  many  forms  ol 
reasoninir  which  have  latelv  been  brought  foi’ward  in  our  own 
country  as  new,  but  which  are  in  fact  only  the  eclioes  of  old  errors 
which  have  greatly  died  out  in  (jcrniany.  It  wouhl  be  wasting 
words  to  dwell  on  these  opinions.  Curiously  enough,  the  work  ol 
demolition  in  the  hands  of  this  (jcrmaii  divine  began  with  a 
minute  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  were 
treated  in  a  light  and  irreverent  manner,  w  ith  w  hich  we  are  only  too 
familiar — remarks  on  the  characters  of  the  leading  persons  being 
blended  with  daring  com|)laints  on  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  gnmt  inijiurtance  being  attached  to  the  fact  that  thc're  is  little 
mention  ol  a  future  state  of  e\istcnc(‘,  and  that  the  jicople  ot  Israel 
were  expected  to  sulfer  so  much  for  a  religion  which  gave  so  little 
promise  lor  the  luture.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  at  tirst  that,  lor 
the  repetition  of  such  weak  and  hackneyed  arguments  as  these, 
Dr.  Strauss  should  have  thought  it  nccessarv  to  publish  a  book. 
These  charges  against  the  Old  Testament  are  as  old  as  the  history 
of  the  C  hurch  itself,  and  objections  which  have  been  succcssluHy 
combated  lor  centuries,  and  have  not  vet  weakened  the  laitli  o' 
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All  hratiitii  |•(‘ll.rloI^s  rr\raK‘;l  a  coiivcioU'-iir-"'  nf  iiii'Ci’V,  and  a 
I'M’  iH'jiara:  !oii.  d’lii"  coiiiiiiriicrd  w  it  ii  a  ( Irdical  ion  ot 
tnrr — an  appral  (•'  it  tor  red irt',  and  was  snccrcdrd  by  tlir  woislnj) 
ot  man  -or  t  liat  t  r mlriirv  wliic’n  j»}iiIo>oj»l!rrs  li;i\  r  trnmal  ‘  ani  liro- 
j)onhtrj)l!isin/  d’ln'  samr  ini\tnrt‘  ot  tear  and  liopr  wliicli  I'd  to 
llif  iimtitution  ot  >a(*riticc,  cansrd  inrii  to  srrL  tor  a  jiriol liooil 
to  intri'|)ov(>  brtwcrii  tli(‘iiis('l vrs  and  a:i  oliriidcd  (lod,  then  to 
or(‘ct  ,'i  >anctuarv,  or  a  In  lv  place’,  separato  Iroin  sin,  and  to  set 
apart  rertain  days  tor  tin*  purposes  ot  worship,  dims  wen*  altars, 
]>riesf<  leninlc",  and  liolidavs  f  with  all  tiie  elahorate,  iitnalisin 
'dneli  e\eited  the  surprise  ot  eoinineiitators  like  Keiiiiariis  and 


*  ■  d'les  Ih'li  ,noTis  htt’ iri*  ( ';iri>t.  hciria"  mu  1  iit  rodurt  loa  to  the  iIistor\  of 
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have  a  loiii;  time  had  on  our  iniiuls  a  very  decided  con¬ 
viction,  tliat  he  does  a  0()()d  work  who  Nvrites  a  ij^ood 
tnict.  Considerin<f  tlie  inultitiidi's  ot  hooks  and  literatures  of 
all  kinds  which  How  week  hy  W(‘ek  fioin  thoprt'ss,  it  is  not  less 
than  marvellous  that  a  good  tract  should  he  an  article  so  espe- 
ciallv  ran*.  The  number  of  j^ood  tracts  in  our  laimuaiJt*,  it  woidd 
he  no  ditticult  task,  in  a  sliort  page,  to  enunu'ratt*,  and,  nowailays, 
few  persons  seem  to  givi*  tlu‘ir  energies  to  so  vi'ry  simph*  and 
unostentatious  a  kind  of  literatun*.  linh'ed,  the  work  of  writing 
a  good  tract  is  difficult.  Pulffishcrs  pay  n(»t  in  ])roportion  to 
([uality  as  to  cpiantity,  and,  as  ev(*ry  ])n‘aelu‘r  knows,  it  is  a 
mueli  easier  task  to  preach  a  S(‘rmon  of  an  hour’s  l(‘ngth  than 
oiu*  of  lialf  an  hour’s  ;  so  it  is  easier  to  write  a  gn‘at  hook  than 
to  concentre.te  im]H’essions,  and  picture's,  and  usi‘fid  hints  into 
soiui*  hri(*f  little*  hrochif i'(\  which  a  working  man  miglit  put  into 
his  jacket  ]>oeket,  and  not  find  a  bore  hut  an  (*nj(»yment  in  the 
half-hour  of  breakfast  or  dinner.  l''\*w  ])eople  seem  to  know 
how  iit  write*  tracts,  and  it  seems  to  he  a  carelinal  princi])Ie*  with 
all  whe>  attem])t  it,  that  the  lightness  of  the,*  thing  itself  must  he 
ce)mpc*u.sate‘d  by  an  exce^eding  Aveightinoss  of  mental  material 
in  it. 

We  like*  tliese*  ‘  Househohl  Proverles  hut,  U[)e)n  the  whe)le\  we* 
may  say,  that  the  stylo  of  tract  write*rs  has  amazingly  alte*re*d 
since  we*  we're  a  hoy.  There*  were*  the'U  some  good  one*s,  cheH*rv, 
ple*asant,  ligiit,  incidental  things,  which  we*  he*lieve  we*  ce>uld 
even  ivad  now,  in  this  e)ur  hoary  age*,  with  pleasure*  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  hut  for  me)st  e)f  the)se*  Ave^  have*  se^e*n  late*ly,  Ave*  shendd  ne)t 
like*  to  tackle,'  the  re'ading  of  the'iu  under  an  ince)nu‘  that  Ave)ulel 
Siitisfy  a  his]io|>.  d’he  working  classe*s  are*  the  people  meestly 
thought  e)f  in  the  ]u*e*paration  e)f  trae*ts,  and  it  wouhl  se‘e*m  that 
those  Avhe)  |)repare*  th(*m  know  nothing  at  all  about  the)se  e'lasse's, 
or  the'V  Avemlel  kimw,  that  if  not  a  cultivate*el  oreler  (in  the*  sense* 
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in  wliic-li  reHiuMiKMit  (►ftasti*  is  cMiltivation),  tliev  iuhmI  :i])|)roa(  li- 
l*v  a  j)ioct‘ss  especially  prepared.  Tin*}'  are  as  shrewd  as 
lawyers  ixenerally  ;  lih*,  trouble,  and  sorrow  have  iiiad(‘  them 
thi^*.  ddiev  talk  with  (‘ach  otluT,  read  newsjiajK'rs,  eempan*  their 
notes  upon  men,  and  society,  and  things;  and- while  they  ]>o<- 
.se>s  perhaj)S  hut  little  re:nly  speech,  <a’  liapjiy  spei‘ch,  have  a 
^OM)d  ileal  of  thought,  more  (ir  less  ch'ar,  more  or  less  eorrei't. 
Tiiis  for  tlu*  lahouriiiL,^  classes  of  towns ;  those  of  villae(‘s  ditfer, 
hut  we  have  found  fit rm  plenty  of  shrewdness,  not  inae- 

eessihle  to  hajijiy  aneeduU*,  and  to  a  touch  u])ou  the  feelinL;s. 
( )ur  religious  hooks  in  General  are  dull  things  ;  and  our  ri'li’yious 
hioi^raphies  have  usually  heen  tlu'  dulh'st  of  dull  things  :  thesi‘ 
such  classes  are  i‘XjK‘eted  to  read.  The  thini;*  is  i  in  possible. 
(Comparatively  lew  of  the  working  classes  have  th(‘  ]»hysieal 
capabilities  for  readiniL;'  a  ^reat  hook.  Working  in  tlu*  ojicn  air 
especially,  when  the  day  is  done,  or  working  anywhere,  the 
wnrking  man  soon  feels  the  U*ud(*ncy  to  sk*ep,  and  most  of  oiir 
religious  hooks  areeh'verly  contrived  to  aid  the  genth*  inlluence. 
We  believe  the  way  to  reach  the  attention  of  the  poor  and 
the  working  classes  is  through  the  tract,  and  we  have  to  learn 
that  humour,  wit,  jileasant  and  unditinsive  descri})tion,  and  the 
anecdote  and  the  illustration,  may  not  he  employed  gracefully 
and  hajipily  for  this  ]mrpose.  Wc*  believe*  most  of  our  tract 
writ(‘rs  write  lK*n(*ath  the  altogeth(*r  wrong  impivssion  that  the 
minds  to  which  tlu*y  spi*ak  an*  in  a  drow’sy,  sonmoh*nt  condition, 
(hi  tlu*  contrary,  they  an*  W’riting  to  ]H*rsons  whom,  as  W(*  ha\(i 
said  above*,  tin*  inti'iisitv  of  can*  and  W’orldly  anxi(‘ty  ki*ej)  very 
wide  awake*,  ddiey  write  for  jiersons  who  have  very  litth*  money 
to  ]»urchase  hooks;  who  can  appreciate*,  beyond  anything  else, 
earnestness,  though  very  likely  to  lie  mistaken,  soinetinu's,  as  to 
what  constitutes  i*arnestness,  and  neciling  (*arnestiu.'ss  to  as 

w'l'll  as  to  hr.  Thi*y  w’rite  for  p(*rsous  who  have  very  little  tinu* 
to  span*  ;  who  must  n‘ad  in  snatches  ;  who  care  very  litth*  tor 
long  arguments  ;  who  are  accustomed  rather  to  s(*e  truth  in 
broad  lines  ;  wdio  are  lik(*ly  to  he  im[)atient,  even  of  a  long  story. 
Tor  all  these  reasons  wt*  should  he  disposed  to  grant  a  mural 
crown,  as  to  the  lK*uefactor  of  his  race,  to  a  man  who  could  write 
really  good  trai'ts — a  little  thing  that  can  he  put  u})on  the 
mantel-shelf,  or  in  the  w  indow'-seat,  or  placed  in  the  cover  of  the 
old  IVihle,  or  put  uiuh‘r  granny's  sj)ectach*s,  or  on  on  the  corner 
shelt  t»t  the  cujihoard,  or,  as  we  said,  in  the  jacket  ])ockt*t — 
ready  \o  he  tak(*n  u]>  at  tlu*  close  of  the  day,  or  in  the  middh*ot 
the  day,  or,  in  short,  at  any  time  when  tliere  an*  only  ten 
minuti's  to  spare,  and  vet  ten  minutes  likely  to  go  idle — a  little 
thing  that  seizes  the  n‘ader,  and  fastens  a  word  like  a  nail  in  a 
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sure  |>lare  into  liis  iniiul.  'Plu'se  are  tlu'  tliinufs  we  want  tracts 
to  l»e  :  and  tli(‘  nnui  and  women  who  oonid  writ(‘ tlH*st‘  tlnm^s 
siiould  r(‘ei*ive  tVom  ns  all  honenr.  Instead  of  this,  most  of  the 
tra(‘ts  W(‘  S(*(‘  make  ns  cross  aiul  irritahh*;  tar  from  doino- ns  Lj'ood, 
W(‘  can't  conceive  tht‘  mortal  to  whom  they  can  do  nood.  We 
liavc  met  with  mimluu-s  which  se<Mn  to  have  Immui  written  for 
the  sol(‘  j)nr)>os(‘  of  .u’ivini;*  relief  to  sundry  hilions  Cdiristians,  and 
emhodyino*  in  words  th(‘  hilions  tyjx*  of  ( liristianity.  It  is  a 
mistake  with  most  of  the  tracts  wi'  hav(‘  simmi,  that  they  approach 
tIk*  reader  with  smm*  seviae  as]u‘ct  of  tin*  ('hristian  lite  ;  tlaw 
ar(‘ not  otmial  nortcMuhn*;  tlaw  d(»  not  taki*  np  the  interests  ot’ 
the  pi*oplc  to  wh(»m  they  are  addnvssed,  in  that  reunion  in  which 
tlu‘V  (‘sp(‘cially  iuhmI  comfort — household  cares,  disjippointments 
of  lite,  trials  of  children.  Th(‘y  an*  imxMly,  and  nsnally  S(‘t  ont, 
as  Thomas  Hood  says  too  trnly,  with  somethiin^  of  the  d(‘termi- 
nation  to  turn  th(‘ir  ap])lication  to  a  lilx*!.  I’lu*  mistake  of  many 
pr(*ach(‘rs  is  tla*  mistake  in  thes(‘  little  thines.  Now,  we  say  all 
this  lH‘cans(‘  wi*  thoroui^ddy  helievo  in  the  tract,  mdy  it  shonid 
h(‘  a  i;<xxl  tract  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  lx*  smaller  in  compass,  it 
will  iu‘ed,  not  a  ^n'ater  dnnee,  hnt  a  wiser  man  to  write  it.  W(» 
shoidd  lik(‘  to  see  tracts  for  tin*  j)oor,  for  the  working'  class(*s,  for 
pO(U’ old  Hetty  in  h(‘r  cottae'e,  in  which  tla*  truths  which  convict, 
<tr  comfort,  or  contirm — tin*  truths  of  tla*  (Jospi'I  of  tin*  orace  of 
(l(xl — w(‘ie  set  forth  with  something  of  tin'  str(*ngth  of  langnago 
of  the  ‘  Friends  in  Council,^  the*  ‘  IJecn'atioiis  of  tin*  (^)nntrv 
Parson,*  or  the  hoiiiiletic  liv(*liness  of  tin*  ‘Horn*  Snhsiciva*:' 


tracts  which,  without  any  si'iise  (d’  degradation  to  yonr  own 
inti'lligence,  von  conld  give*  or  acc(‘j>t  <ui  the  deck  ot’the  st<'amm’ 
phmging through  her  long  v<wage;  in  the  railway;  in  the  distant 
pksasnn*  tour:  tiacts  which  tin*  Australian  s(*ttler  might  find  not 
unprotitahle  nor  unpleasant  reading  in  his  she(*p-walk  ;  wdneh 
the  soldier  migiit  n^ad  hy  his  cani|>  lire,  or  in  his  barracks; 
which  might  really  bring  a  passing  gleam  ot  enjoyna'nt,  as  well 
as  (X’cupation,  to  tlu^  ])anp(‘r  in  tin;  workhouse;  which  tlu*  boy 
might  read  with  some  (h*light  at  sch(X)l.  'fhese  do  not  seem  to 
us  impossible  conditions  to  impose  upon  the  tract  ;  and  if  it  do 
not  fnltil  these  conditions,  we  do  not  sec;  that  it  answers  its  juir- 
pose.  The  rush  of  t‘verv  kind  of  lit<‘rary  |x‘rformanc(*  has  not 
supersede<l  this  light  infantry  of  lit<‘ratni-e.  Its  work  is  very 
ditferent  to  the  chea}>  penny  magazine.  Wisely  marshalh'd,  the 
ranks  and  battalions  of  tracts  would  eff-ct  what  the  heavy 
c  avalry  volumes  n(*ver  can.  Wi;  r(*m(‘mber  the;  enjoyment  with 
which  wx‘  read  many  of  these*  little  fellows,  when  w<;  wen;  a  litth* 
fedlow',  and  w'onder  whether  anywhc'n*,  or  by  anybody,  their  like; 
is  i)ublislied  now\  ddie  tract  has  the*  advantage  over  the  jx^nny 
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magazine,  that  it  presents  itself  singly  and  alone.  When  I  give  to 
my  servant  a  number  of  *  The  Sunday  at  Honie,^  or  ‘The  Christian 
Treasury,'  as  1  leiive  her  to  take  care  of  the  house  on  Sunday 
evening,  it  is  very  much  like  a  ]>arty  of  three  or  four  callinir 
upon  one,  and  the  pleasure  and  tlie  usefulness  of  the  call  are 
lost  by  the  multitude  of  the  visitors.  Ihit  when  1  look  out  the 
lu'st  tract — something  that  I  know  will  inter(‘st,  and  instruct, 
and  keep  awake — and  say,  ‘  Now,  Mary,  read  that/  it  is  like 
the  call  of  a  single  frieiul,  who  comes  in  to  sit  down  for  the  half- 
hour’s  comfortable  conversation.  We  have  said  all  this,  ])ecause 
there  an*  many  who  su])pose  that  tracts  hava^  done  their  work. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  there  is  work  as  increasing  as 
the  many  millions  of  our  globe  for  them  to  do  ;  but  we  believe, 
also,  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  that  the  work  should  be 
done  well.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  a  committee  can 
never  make  a  tract.  No  real  man  who  had  said  a  real  word  in 
a  tract,  would  permit  its  freshni'ss  to  be  dogs-eared  and  fouled, 
his  words  pared,  and  his  tlioughts  corrected,  and  corru])ted, 
perhaps,  l>y  a  committee.  It  would  be  as  possible  to  develo]) 
lite  lu‘althfully  in  a  strait-waistc<)at,  as  to  ])rodiice  what  ought 
to  In*  espt'cially  a  very  fresh  and  pungent  thing,  by  such  a 


process. 

The  tracts  we  have  indicati'd  at  the  head  of  this  article  fulfil 
many  of  tin;  more  domestic  conditions  we  have  proposed  to  the 
attention  of  our  ri‘a<h‘rs.  Tlnw  are  better  than  any  wr  hav(‘ 
sivn  ;  fitted  for  tlK‘  cottage  and  the  kitclnui.  AVe  are  glad  to 
perci*ive  they  havi*  already  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  And, 
as  teaching  the  h'ssons  of  thrift  anil  health,  and  the  wise 
economy  of  the  household  and  of  life,  we  ciuinot  but  wish  them 
a  still  wider  circulation.  Tin*  tracts  of  the  author  of  ‘  Household 
Proverbs  ’  do  more  than  this;  thev  are  religious  tracts  in  the 
best  .sense. 
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A^tOST  dainty  voliimo,  one  of  a  most  dainty  and  perfectly 
eharminc;  series  of  onr  Kntrlish  masterpieces,  is  Bacou^s  .Kasai/n 
and  Colours  of  Good  and  Kcil.  With  Xotvi^  and  Glossarial  Index  hjf 
W.  Aldis  Wrif/ht,  AT.A.y  Trinit t/  CoUe(/f\  Gamhridf/e.  (^raeinillan  & 
Co.)  This  edition  is  executed  most  admirably.  The  notes,  the  index 
and  glossary  of  doubt fdl  or  obsolete  words,  the  entire  arrangement 
of  the  volume,  display  the  thoroughly  furnished  scholar  not  less 
than  the  devotee  to  the  illustrious  author.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
we  feel  an  instinctive  disposition  to  buy,  and  buy  for  some  fine  day, 
to  break  away  from  towns  with  it  in  onr  pockets,  and  charm  our¬ 
selves  into  the  illusion  of  rending  it  for  the  first  time.  This  is  tlio 
only  volume  of  the  series  with  which  the  ])ublishers  have  favonreil 
us;  the  only  one  we  have  b(‘en  able,  therefore,  carefully  to  examine. 
If  as  fine  and  competent  a  conscience  presidt's  over  the  other  volumes 
as  over  this,  the  series  will  merit  a  large  circulation,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  those  best  bins  of  mental  wine, 
good  old  books. 

WE  have  received  The  Israel  of  the  Alps  :  a  I  fist  on/  of  the  Wal- 
denses  from  their  Origin  to  the  Present  Time,  ycie  and- 
Enlarged  Edition.  ((Jriflln,  liohn,  Co.)  We  an' glad  to  see  the 
great  work  of  Dr:  Alexis  Alnston  in  a  portable  form.  Hut  why  is 
not  the  honour  given  to  him  in  the  title-page  ?  We  have  long  bt*en 
familiar  with  his  volnminous  work,  of  which  this  is  simply  a  con¬ 
densation ;  and  it  certainly  lacks  the  graphic  and  tingling  interest  of 
the  original.  lUit  as  we  l%now  no  rt'ason  why  Ultramontane  trea¬ 
sons  against  all  human  freedom  and  holiness  should  (*ver  be  for¬ 
gotten,  we  are  very  glad  that  in  this  condensed  form  the  facts  of  the 
larger  work  will  be  circulated.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  book  so  much 
for  the  scholar  or  historical  rt*ader  as  for  the  family  fireside  and  tho 
Sunday-school  library ;  and  the  hook  is  compiled  with  so  much 
interest  that  we  may  safely  commend  it  to  these. 

DK.  CU^VIAIIXG  has  dressed  his  thonglits  in  many  literary  vest¬ 
ments,  but  he  never  publisheil  a  book  more  beautiful  in  its 
external  2?// than  Drift iroody  Seaweed,  and  Fallen  Leaves,  liy 
the  liev.  John  Camming,  I).J).,  F.P.S.E.  Two  Vols.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.)  And  to  those  who  desire  some  pages  of  very  easy  read¬ 
ing  it  will  be  really  an  acceptable  and  j)leasant  book.  Indeed,  wo, 
who  are  no  admirers  of  Dr.  Cumming’s  literary  performances  in 
general,  can  truly  say  that  it  is  pleasant  chat  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject  of  the  times.  Of  course  it  is  coloured  by  Dr. 
Cumming’s  usual  aflectiouate  regards  to  the  Church  of  Itome  and 
pronhetic  dreams ;  and  if  we  were  to  begin  to  mark  down  the  points 
of  uivergence  in  opinion,  we  should  find  them  numerous  enough. 
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Especially  we  think  we  should  be  at  issue  with  him  in  his  ideas  about 
war.  It  is  the  Doctor’s  opinion  that  ‘  in  the  erection  ot‘  the  Tem- 
])le  the  sword  was  as  necessary  as  the  trowel.’  This  instance  seetns 
lo  us  unfortunately  sedected,  since  tlie  Temple  was  erected  in  the 
reij^n  of  tlie  man  of  peace  because  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  Dr.  Cuin- 
ming’s  o[)inions  always  skim  the  waves  of  a  respectable  shallowness; 
they  are  eminentlv  tliose  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  institutions  of  his  country  ;  although  we  have  no 
doubt  that  those  old  ladies,  both  in  breeches  and  petticoats,  wlio 
constitute  the  majority  of  thi‘  Doctor’s  readers,  will  regard  these 
volumes  as  evidencing  tin?  profound  de[)th  of  the  author’s  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  worhls  of  politics  and  manners.  The  volumes  have 
satiric  touches  too,  as  in  his  hits  at  the  J^ev.  Dr.  Drone  and  the 
itev.  31  r.  31uml)les.  Of  course  the  reading  through  of  two  such 
volumes  as  these  is  altogether  beyond  our  possibilities;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  we  kmnv  there  are  readers  who  retpiire  pages  to  ])roduce 
upon  their  minds  a  gentle  somnolent  inlluence,  or  at  any  rate  to 
occupy  them,  while  reading,  as  harmlessly  and  as  divertingly  as  if 
they  were  asleep,  we  propose  these  volumes  for  ‘  Our  J^ook  Club.’ 

WVj  are  always  glad  to  lake  in  hand  anything  likely  to  make 
Moravians  better  known.  Their  history  is  a  glorious  and 
charming  one.  We  have  before  us  The  History  of  the  ^loravhiiis. 
By  ^1.  Jiosf^  Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  Ahndyed ; 
with  an  ^Ipprnd'i.r.  A  Wr/r  Fdition.  (Heligious  Tract  Society.) 
Dr.  lh)st’s  history  has  long  been  well  known.  We  think  that 
justice  is  scarcely  doni‘  tc»  it  in  this  abridgment.  It  will  be  interesting 
lo  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  or  to  read  tiie  larger  work. 
The  abridgment,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  so  slightly  Bost’s  book, 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have  incorj)orated  into  the 
condensation  Crantz  ami  Holmes,  as  well  as  other  writers.  The  pre¬ 
sent  aspect  of  the  mission- world  touched  by  the  3loravian  Church, 
and  some  account  of  the  stations  in  (Ircat  Britain,  would  for  such  a 
book  have  greatly  added  tt>  its  value.  A  history  of  Moravians  could 
not  but  be  interesting  by  whomsoever  written  or  abridged.  3[ore 
might  have  been  made  of  this  oj)[)ortunity ;  but  we  cordially  com¬ 
mend  this  little  record  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  their  own 
fainting  faith  and  motives  to  be  invigorated  by  acquaintance  with  a 
brave,  persecuted,  believing,  and  self-denying  people. 

\/V  E  very  much  like  the  book  of  The  Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther ; 
»  f  or.  The  Sufferinys  of  the  Heroic  Little  Bcyyar  hoy  who  after- 
wards  heeame  the  Great  German  Bt former.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
(Sampson  liow  (^o.)  The  author  of  this  little  volume  seems  in 
the  compilation  of  it  to  have  travelled  most  j)leasantly  back  into  old 
middle-age  days.  He  has  really  produced  a  smack  of  Jealousy  in  our 
minds  when  he  tells  us  that  for  the  honest  completion  of  the  book  he 
made  a  special  tour  to  each  of  the  several  places  which  were  the 
scenes  of  3lartin  Luther’s  early  life,  that  he  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  history  ot  the 
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localities  in  wliicli  the  youth  of  the  ini^lity  Kelorincr  was  passed. 
There  is  much  in  the  volume  \\liich  to  most  readt'ps  will  be  «|ult(‘ 
new,  notwithstanding  the  many  livi*s  of  luither  in  our  language. 
Xo  doubt  the  form  adopted  by  the  author  has  its  diliiculties  in  tind- 
ing  a  ]>ass])nrt  to  pojudar  acceptance;  it  seems  to  approach  too 
nearly  to  the  tide;  hut,  to  quote  his  t)\\n  expression,  he  ‘  decants 
the  old  wine  of  tlie  early  chronicles  and  if  his  book  bears  traces  of 
aiithorcraft,  it  is  not  only  a  very  plea.sant  authorcraft,  but  he  st'ems 
to  justify  himself  for  ev(‘iy  liberty  he  takes;  and  if  any  l)i>y  above 
nine  years  of  age  sits  down  to  read  this  hook  and  does  not  get  heart 
and  soul  into  it,  we  for  our  parts  will  have  muhlng  to  do  with  him. 
Hook  clubs  usually  don’t  think  much  of  tlu‘  younger  folk  in  tin* 
volumes  circulated :  we  hope  that  many  will  order  this. 

'IT7E  have  from  tho  same  publisher  two  volumes  hoastlng  very 
\\  dilferc'nt  orders  of  merit.  i)f  the  lirst  wi‘ not  ice  we  really 
know  not  what  to  say.  Ihtrms.  Jhi  liohert  (Sampson  liOW 

it  Co.)  '^riiis  volume  does  not  simn  to  us  ]UH'try,  but  tlu*  author 
undoubtedly  has  the  stulf  in  him  of  which  potds  are  made.  If  wo 
were  minded  simply  to  bo  unkind  critics,  it  would  bo  easy  to  alight 
upon  pages  of  nonsense  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  ipiolo  the  followifig, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  utter  and  arrant  stulVa  man  can  write: — 


‘  World  I — world  I—  world  I 
Whitht*!*  art  thou  liiiiTd, 

And  whence,  ami  how  ?  that  thus. 

As  from  tin*  beginning,  in  thy  flight 
So  umh'cided  and  mysterious. 

All  things  are  into  such  disorder  thixovn 
That  scarce  a  eonseienee  seems  to  staml  upright, 

And  statues,  creeds,  and  murals  are  all  upside  down  I 

Over  and  over, 

Keeentric  lovei- ! 

In  such  vertiginous  reels 
devolving,  that  <uie  hardly  knows 
If  he  is  standing  on  his  head  or  heels  : 

While  our  poor  .souls,  and  their  yet  woi-st*  apparel, 
Are  ]>iei‘eed  and  t^trn  and  tumbled,  like  to  those 
Of  Jiegulus  as  be  went  rolling  in  his  barrel  I 

‘Art  thou  a  bul»ble 
( >f  ]>rismatie  troublt*, 

I>lown  fiiun  the  bow  l  of  Doom 

liy  putf-eheek  dove,  to  make  him  sj)ort 

And  eli.a.se  an  i<lle  age  or  two  of  gloom, 

While  he  sits  straddling  o’er  a  thunderholt 
l»l<)wing  otf  worlds  and  bursting  them  to  naught  - 
Ami  ha.st  thou  for  a  while  escjqied  him  in  revolt  I 
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‘  Or  perljaps  in  1j()])o 
For  a  kaloitlosrope 
Of  images  ^^rijtescpie 
He  luiKle  thee — scattere<l  ?/."?  inside — 

And  lan^^hed  at  the  preposterous  burlescpie  : 

Nor  ever  wearies  of  his  t(»y-device, 

But  keeps  it  to  his  retina  applied, 

In  ruundino  sempiternal  metamorphosis  ! 

‘  World  I — world  I — world  ! 

O  whither  ait  thou  hurl’d, 

In  a  headstron^^  eianmotion 

Tliat  shakes  thy  very  towers  of  stone, 

And  threatens  oftentime  to  spill  thy  ocean  ? 

Hast  thou  escaped  the  ]danetarv  knee. 

An  infant  of  the  spheres —runnini^  alone 
Till  thou  slialt  tumlde  down  the  deep  Eternity  ? 

H)r  art  thou  rathei* 

A  <livad  imiranatha, 
llurlM  to  the  universe 
By  the  suin’eme  Dispositor? — 

A  terrible  consolidated  cui*S(‘, 

'rhat,  burniniLC  with  divine  damnation,  rolls 
Mid  space  for  ever  likt‘  a  meteor. 

Emitting  throu^di  the  darkness  blazy  sparks  of  souls  I* 

Whatever  docs  it  all  mean  ?  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  these 
verses  whenever  w’e  are  in  search  of  a  specimen  of  perfect  and  full¬ 
blown  nonsense.  But  ]\Ir.  Selma,  whoever  ho  be,  can  do  better  than 
this  ;  and  if  he  be  a  very  young  man,  the  wildness  of  this  nonsense 
will  have  filtered  the  ])urer  things  in  his  nature.  The  worst  of  the 
volume, perhaps,  after  all  is,  that  it  betokens  considerable  affectation; 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  I'ven  some  of  the  very  wildnesses  are  not 
affectations  ;  but  he  has  an  eye  for  nature,  and  seems  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions  from  the  unseen.  The  tbllowing  is  prettily  said : 
they  are  verses  from  the  poem  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
volume,  ‘  i)ulce  Domuin  — 


‘  IVacc  broo<lod  o’er  the  ancient  town — 

The  solemn  ancient  town,  that  droningly 
All  in  the  middle  of  this  loveliness 
Lay  nestled — like  a  satiated  bee 
Mumbling  deep-hearted  in  a  rose  full  blown  ; 

Or  like  an  organ,  when  its  graml  distress 
^lid  fleckered  aisles  and  brooding  angelrv 
Dies,  into  doubtful  moanings  grown  ; 

And  incense  vapours  faint  with  sweet  excess. 

*  .And  silence  dwelt  in  Wycombe  Halls 

here  late  a  hundred  voices  blent  in  one  ; 

No  tireless  feet  fretted  their  courts  that  day. 

But  stillness  reigned,  awful  and  strange  and  lone 
As  torrentless  or  frozen  waterfalls : 


The  ^voary  soul  of  sound  iu  slumber  lay, 

I)ee]>  as  a  statue’s  iu  the  womb  of  stone; 

Ami  listening  for  ne’er-eomin^  calls 
ICcho  Silt  musing  the  dull  hours  away. 

‘  There  is  a  ipiietiiess  ne’er  felt 
In  rund  solitudes — nor  in  mid-main 
Becalmed  by  moonlii^ht :  it  is  known  when  death 
Leaves  only  one  where  the  past  hour  were  twain  : 
Dwellim,^  where  hum.-in  life  so  lately  dwelt, 

’Tis  born  of  turmoil  which  e’er  perisheth 
The  moment  of  its  birth  : — ’tis  felt  a‘;ain 
^Vhen  cities  into  silence  melt, 

Slumbering  at  midnight  with  inaudible  breath.’ 

With  these  the  following  Hues : — 


‘  Did  man  but  let  his  s]>irit  range 
rmpiestiomal  as  his  caiaial  eye, 

Berchance  his  view  of  things  would  change 
^’he  false  be  real — the  real  a  lie. 

‘  For  ])eradventure  nothing  xecmn 
A\  hich  is  not,  could  we  fatlnmi  all, — 
d’hat  sh.adows  in  our  shadowy  dreams, 
Mere  phantoms  on  a  jihantom  wall, 

‘  Assuming  shajies  frail,  vague,  grotesque. 
Have  some  exalti'd  origin, 

.And  in  tlieii*  motions  but  bin  lesipie 
The  noble  march  of  ]Knvei*s  divine  ! 

‘  But  well  I  know  some  bnaiis  of  things 
Accounted  real  are  less  to  me 
d'han  some  so-called  “imaginings” 

AVliich  in  the  spirit -world  I  see. 

‘  A  voice,  when  every  voice  is  still, 

A  gentle  hand  when  nom*  are  near, 

A  bice  and  form  come  at  my  will. 

And  to  my  soul  are  sti-angely  <lear. 

‘  ’Tis  many  a  day  since  first  she  came, 

And  1  am  changed,  unchanging  she : — 
f  ne’er  have  asked  her  state  or  name. 
Enough  for  me  the  mystery 

‘  That  binds  us  in  unearthly  spi*!! : 

Nor  do  1  doubt  her  when  she  saith 
Sh(*  loves  me, — but  I  love  her  well, 

AVitli  certain  thoughts  of  after-death. 

‘  I  love  her  not  as  sister,  wife. 

Or  friend,  or  aught  <»f  human  thrall — 

But  (rod  defend  her  mystic  life, 

(nxl  bless  her  ever,  all  and  all  !* 
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A  VOLUME  belokcnin^  mucii  more  otlucatioii  aiul  discipline  of 
the  poetic  faculty  is  Thr  Poet's  Journal.  />//  Baj/ard  Tai/Jor, 
Author  of  "  Vie  ICS  Afoot,'  ^S‘c.  (Satnpsoii  \jo\\  S:  Co.)  Mr.  Tavlor 
is  already  known  in  this  country;  and  while  his  verses  open  no  new 
de|)ths,  unveil  no  new  revelations,  to  the  soul  of  tlie  reader,  thev 
repeat  with  considerahle  sweetness  those  eternal  sympathies  wo  all 
love  to  hear  repeated.  The  verses  are  thoui^htful,  without  heiuj> 
especially  introspective ;  alfectionate,  without  hein^  huruiiigly  j)is. 
siouate.  The  following  lines,  how  very  sweet  thew  are :  prohahlv 
there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  felt  their  experience  ili 
the  cool  refreshment  of  some  cathedrid  or  church  : — 

^TIIK  ClIArKL. 

‘  Iiikt‘  Olio  who  h*:ivos  Iho  tr.ini]>h‘d  stroi't 
Kor  some  oathoilral,  cool  and  dim, 

WluTo  In*  can  ln*ar  in  niiisio  l»oai 

'fiio  hoart  of  prayoi’,  that  heats  for  him  ; 

‘  And  sons  the  oommon  light  of  «lav, 

Tin  •«>ngh  jiaintt'd  panes  transtiguivil,  sliino, 

And  oasts  Ills  Imman  woos  away, 

In  prosonoo  of  tho  Woo  Divine  : 

‘  So  1,  from  life's  tormenting  themes 
'rnrn  wln'n*  tho  silont  ohajiol  lies. 

Whoso  wiiniows  hum  with  vanisln‘<l  dreams. 

Whoso  altar-lights  are  monnn  ios. 

‘ '1'lu‘ro,  watoln'd  hy  pitying  ohoriihim, 

In  sacred  hush,  I  rest  awhile. 

Till  s(>lt'mn  sounds  of  harp  and  hymn 
IVgin  to  swoop  tho  hauntod  aisle  : 

‘  A  hymn  that  once  hut  hroathod  complaint. 

And  hroathos  hut  ivsignation  now, 

Sinoi*  (Jod  has  hoard  tho  jiloailing  saint, 

And  laid  his  hand  upon  my  hrow. 

*  hostorod  and  comfortcil,  I  go 

'To  grajiplo  with  my  tasks  again  ; 

'flirough  sih‘nt  w»»rship  taught  to  know 
'I’ln*  hlossod  peace  that  follows  ])ain.’ 

d he  colours  of  Mr.  Taylor's  scenery  are  mixed  on  his  palette 
hiMicath  the  ligiits  and  sha  les  of  American  woods,  homes,  and 
solitiules,  amidst  berried  spice-woods,  and  tulip-trees,  and  smooth 
magnolias,  and  sweet  chestnut  shades.  Sylvan  sjiirits  seem  to  he  his 
inspiration.  The  maple  turning  to  crimson  and  the  sassafras  to  gold, 
and  the  gentian  in  the  meadows:  scenes  like  these  seem  to  be  his 
suggestion  and  his  inspiration  ;  with  this  also  a  most  sweet  and 
winning  family  atfeetionateiiess.  AVe  must  (juote  ‘  riie  (Quaker 
A\  idow.’  Although  too  long,  we  will  ueither  mar  it  by  (piotiog 
Irom  it,  nor  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 
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I'lioe  finds  nu*  in  tin*  ll:mn:ili, — (.*01110  in  I  ’'Pis  kind  of  tluH‘ 

d'i)  wait  until  tin*  Kriends  wort*  i^ono,  wlio  oanio  to  ooinfort  ino. 

'Dio  still  and  (|uiot  ooinpany  a  poaoo  may  i^ivo,  indtvd, 
lint  Mossed  is  tin*  sinoK*  heart  that  ooinos  to  us  at  nood. 

(\»nio,  sit  thoo  down  I  lloro  is  the  honeh  \vht*r(*  In'iijainin  would  sit 
()n  rirst-day  aftt*rn(M*ns  in  sprinijf,  and  watch  the  swallows  flit  ; 
lit*  l(»vod  to  snu‘ll  tho  s|)i*outinjjf  l»ox,  and  hoar  the  pK'asant  ln‘(‘s 
(io  huinmim^  round  tho  lilacs  and  throuL,di  tho  applo-troos. 

I  think  ht^  lovod  tho  s])riniL^  :  not  that  In*  carod  f<»i*  flowers  :  most  men 
Think  su  -h  thini^s  foolishness, — hut  wt*  wort*  first  actpiaintcd  tlu*n, 
(.hit*  sprini,^  :  tin*  next  ho  spokt*  his  mind;  tin*  third  I  was  his  wife, 
And  in  the  sjirino  (it  hapjionod  so)  our  childrt'ii  entered  lift*. 

lit*  wa^  hut  s(*vt‘nty-fivt‘ :  I  did  not  think  to  lay  him  yet 

III  K.'iinett  i^o'avt'vard,  whereat  Monthly  Meotini^Mirst  wt*  mot. 

'I'ht*  hatlicr's  mercy  shows  in  this:  'tis  ht*ttt*r  1  should  he 
ricked  out  to  hear  tho  heavy  cross — alone  in  aL((^— than  he. 

We’ve  livt'd  together  fifty  years:  it  seems  hut  out*  iono  day, 

(^m*  (piiet  Sahhath  of  the  heart,  till  he  was  called  away  ; 

And  as  we  hrim^  from  Meetini^-timt*  a  swe(‘t  contt'iitment  homo, 

So,  Hannah,  1  have  stort*  of  peace  for  all  the  days  to  come. 

1  mind  (for  I  can  tell  thee  now)  how  hard  it  was  to  know 
If  I  had  heard  tin*  spirit  right,  that  told  me  I  should  go; 

For  father  had  a  deep  eonct‘rn  upon  his  mind  that  day, 

Hut  mother  sjioke  for  llenjamin, — she  knew  what  h(*st  to  say. 

Then  she  was  .still  :  they  sat  a  while  :  at  last  she  spok(*  again, 

“'Pile  Lord  incline  thee  to  the  light!”  and  “PIioii  shalt  have*  him,  .lane  I 
My  fath(“r  said.  1  cried.  lnde(‘d,  ’twas  not  the  least  of  shocks, 

F(»r  lleiijamin  was  Jlicksite,  and  father  <)rth(»dox. 

I  thought  of  this  ten  years  ago,  wlii'ii  daughter  Kiith  wt*  lost  : 

Her  hu.sband ’s  of  the  world,  and  yet  1  could  not  see  ht*r  crossed. 

She  wears,  thet*  knows,  the  gayest  gowns,  she  hears  a  hirt'ling  priest  — 
Ah,  dear  !  the  cross  was  ours  :  her  life’s  a  happy  (»n<*,  at  least. 

IVrhaps  she’ll  wear  a  |)lainei*  dress  wh(‘n  she’s  as  old  as  I, — 

Woul'l  thee  believe  it,  Hannah  i  onct^  /  felt  temptation  nigh  I 
My  wedding-gown  was  ash(*n  silk,  too  simple  for  my  taste  : 

I  wanted  lace  around  the  neck,  and  a  ribbon  at  the  wai.st. 

H<»w  strange  it  set'ined  to  sit  with  liim  upon  tin*  woman’s  side  I 
I  did  not  dare  to  lift  my  eyes  :  1  felt  more  fear  than  pride. 

Till,  “  In  the  presence  of  the  liord,”  he  said,  and  then  there  came 
A  holy  str(*ngth  upon  my  heart,  and  I  could  say  the  same. 

I  used  to  blush  when  he  came  near,  but  then  I  showed  no  sign  ; 

NVith  all  the  meeting  looking  on,  I  held  his  hand  in  mine. 

It  seemed  my  bashfulness  wius  gone,  now  I  was  liis  for  lib*  : 

Thee  knows  the  feeling,  Hannah, — thee  t((0,  hast  been  a  wife. 
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‘  As  home  we  rode,  I  saw  no  fields  look  half  so  ^q*eeii  as  ours; 

The  wo(h1s  were  coming  into  leaf,  the  meadows  full  of  tlowers  ; 

The  neighbours  met  us  in  the  lane,  and  every  face  was  kind, — 

’Tis  strange  how  lively  everything  comes  back  u})()n  my  mind. 

‘  1  see,  a.s  plain  as  thee  sits  there,  the  weddingnlinner  spread  : 

At  our  own  table  we  were  guests,  with  father  at  the  head. 

And  Dinah  Passmore  helped  us  both, — ’tw;is  she  stood  up  with  me. 

And  Abner  Jones  with  Peiijamin, — and  now  they’re  gone,  all  three  I 

‘  It  is  not  right  to  wish  for  death  ;  the  Lord  disposes  best. 

Jlis  Spirit  comes  to  <piiet  hearts,  and  fits  them  for  His  re.st ; 

And  that  He  halved  our  little  fiock  was  merciful,  I  see  : 

For  Peiijamin  has  two  in  heaven,  and  two  are  left  with  me. 

‘  Eusebius  never  eared  to  farm, — Twas  not  his  call,  in  truth, 

Ami  1  must  rent  the  <lear  old  place,  and  go  to  daughter  Puth. 

Tliee’ll  say  her  ways  ar(‘  not  like  mine, — young  j)eople  nowadays 
Have  fallen  sadly  ofi’,  I  think,  from  all  the  good  old  ways. 

‘  Put  Puth  is  still  a  Friend  at  heart;  she  keeps  the  sim]»le  tongue, 

The  cheerful,  kindly  nature  W’e  loved  when  she  was  young  ; 

Ami  it  was  bromjht  upon  my  mind,  remembering  her,  of  late, 

That  we  <ui  dress  and  outward  things  perhaj)s  lay  too  mnrh  weight. 

‘  I  once  heard  Jessie  Kersey  say,  a  spirit  clotheil  with  grace, 

And  ]uire,  alim»st,  as  angels  are,  may  have  a  homely  face. 

Ami  dress  may  be  less  account :  the  Lord  will  look  within  : 

The  Si)ul  it  is  that  testifies  of  righteousness  or  .sin. 

‘  Thee  mustn’t  be  too  hanl  (*n  Puth  :  she’s  anxious  I  .should  go. 

And  she  will  do  her  iluty  as  a  daughter  should,  I  know. 

’'I’is  h.ird  t<»  ch.ange  so  late  in  life,  but  we  must  be  resigned  : 

The  Ijord  l(K>ks  «lown  contentedly  upon  a  willing  mind.’ 

Sometimes  the  writer  makes  his  own  family  the  vehicle  of  his 
verse.  Every  lather  can  understand  tho  tender  anxiousness  which 
throbs  in  the  poem  called  ‘A  Watch  of  the  Night :  ’ — 

‘  1  stand  with  silent  breath, 

'fo  hear  one  little  cry 

Ping  through  the  roaring  sky. 

Ami  woi-ldsof  Life  and  Death. 

‘  Wake,  timid  sold,  and  be  ! 
d'wo  F'athei's  wait  thy  birth  : 

The  love  of  Heaven  and  E;irth 
Stands  by  to  welcome  thee  I’ 

It  is  a  sweet,  refreshing  volume,  from  which,  by  the  fireside  or 
in  the  arbour,  we  may  keep  on  reading  to  our  little  circle,  till  we  have 
read  through  the  volume ;  but  we  must  stop  our  quotations  with 
but  one  more : — 

‘tue  family. 

‘  Dear  Love,  whatever  fate 
The  dying  years  unfold. 

There’s  none  can  dissijiate 
The  happiness  we  hold. 
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Whatever  cloud  may  rise, 

The  very  storms  jj^row  mild 
Where  bend  the  blissful  skies 
O’er  Husband,  Wife,  and  Ohild. 

‘  The  errant  dreams  that  failed. 

The  unanises  that  tied, 

The  roseate  hopes  that  paled. 

The  loves  that  now  are  dead, 
rhe  treason  of  the  Past, — 

All,  all  are  reconciled  : 

Life’s  ‘^lory  shines  at  hist 
On  Father,  M<*ther,  Child  I 

‘  To  meet  the  <lays  and  years. 

With  hands  that  never  jKirt  ; 

To  shed  no  secret  teal's, 

'I'o  hide  !!(♦  hmely  heart  : 

'!'»>  kmov  our  longing  stilled. 

To  feel  that  Oo<l  has  smiled  : 

'I'hese  are  the  <lreams  fullilled 
In  Husband,  Wife,  and  (Miihl,* - 
In  Father,  Mother,  ( ’hihl  !  ’ 

*\T7E  have  been  disposed  to  question  whether  more  injury  is  likely 
V\  to  be  indicted  upon  the  faiths  of  the  unstable  by  the  attack 
of  Hr.  Colenso  upon  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
by  the  innumerable  paper  shields  lifted  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Those 
of  us  who  have  felt  our  own  security  in  spite  of  the  daring  assault, 
and  who  liave  a  perception  that  faith  is  an  affair  rather  of  the  moral 
nature  than  of  the  arithmetical  faculty,  have  been,  perhaps,  disposed 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  concise  and  pointedly  immediate 
reply;  affected  too,  no  doubt,  by  the  feeling  that  there  are  possibly 
ditllculties  in  a  measure  inexplicable — like  belts  on  Jupiter,  or  spots 
on  the  sun — in  no  way,  however,  interfering  with  tlie  consciousness 
of  the  majeaty  or  brightness  of  the  orb.  But  perhaps  there  are  minds 
to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  offer  the  distinct  reply ;  and  for  such 
persons  we  are*  glad  the  Beligions  Tract  Society  has  availed  itself  of 
an  able  pen.  The  Exodus  of  Israel ;  its  nifficulties  Examined  and  its 
Truth  Confrmed ;  with  a  Eepl}/  to  Itcccnt  Objections.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Birks,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts.  Th('  mind  of  Mr.  Birks  is 
of  that  order  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  diiliculties  of  Dr.  Colenso. 
He  has  concisely  broken  his  reply  into  two  hundred  and  four  particu¬ 
lars,  and,  it  seems  to  ns,  demolished  the  Bishop’s  frivolous  and  most 
futile  objections  on  the  Bishop’s  own  ground.  Mr.  Birks  is  not 
insensible  to  or  unmindful  of  that  higher  region  from  whence  alone 
we  can  really  survey  and  a])prehend  moral  truth  ;  but  his  work  for 
the  most  part  occupies  itself  with  that  range  of  argument  which  will 
meet  the  difficulties  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  moral  truth.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
quote  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  work  itself  will  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  reader  either  feeling  a  personal  interest  in  the  dispute  or 
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d  '^ir^unof  of  the  artillerv  for  the  pur^^sL^ 

of  routini:  the  of  inttdeliry.  To  the  i^^n'.e  department  of 

reading  belong*  cn  thf  By  Jin.'o-. 

(Ja*kaon.  Walfor  j.  vt  Co  )  Thi>  i?  just  the  sort  of  book  we  roo.^h: 
htre  expected  from  the  powerful  jvn  of  the  venerable  author  of  the 
•  Xatural  H’storv  of  Enthusiasm.’  It  deals  with  the  question  in 
the  innermost  roitions  of  thought,  if  not  the  prt'^ founder  views  of  the 
intuitional  cons'iousness.  Indeed,  we  have  often  said  and  felt,  that 
to  a  nature  oapabl^  of  re‘eiving  the  evidence,  Mr.  T.avlor*s  *  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  P  erry  *  supplies  the  most  overwhelming  oluarge  .acains: 
such  works  as  that  of  P*.  Colens''.  If  we  m.ay  dare  to  s.av  >o.  tiie 
BibP  is  put  upon  its  trial,  not  before  AValkinghame’s  Arithmetic, 
but  before  the  eon<ei  nee  of  man  *.  and  in  some  sueh  wav  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  which  w-e  are  really  grievi-d  to  see  in  the  form  of 
A  pamphlet.  re;r^t’ds  the  Hiblefrom  its  power  of  i:eoin»=‘trical  for.  e  and 
composition  rather  than  its  arithmetical  cohori^nce.  M’e  bel.eve  it 
is  safe  in  both  particulars.  At  any  rate  we  m.ay  leave  arithnutioal 
seeptic'  with  Mr.  Birks.  The  appeal  to  the  prof  under  ccneralu!!. 
tion  is  .ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Ihnlor.  We  liavo  .also  Kvn  in:crcsu*ol 
in  '  CoUnso'  Controrf^sy  Cons/«.V'*r'.i  /*  /vr  ( ';.'^.>7/c 

point :  h*iny  /Vre  Lftifry  hy  thr  Vtry  Kf'v.  Ciinor,  AV-r/^tV.V.  7'  D  .  :\.3 
thf  Brv.  C.  MryrifiJ,  I).D.  Kicliardsou  A  Son.^  O:  course 

the  two  Doctors  make  sad  hawH?  of  Colenso.  it  suits  them  alsato 
recard  him  as  a  model  Pr\uestant.  Their  pamphlet,  however,  has 
really  some  points  of  note  powerfully  pointed  ;  while  Colenso's 
position  in  the  Church  of  England,  .and  his  invulnerability  to  all 
authoritative  remonstrance,  is  humorously  treated  in  tlte  followiui; 
fable  ;  — 


*  e>uoe  uj>an  a  time,  the  wolf  discuisod  hiinMl  as  a  shophorvl  and  made 
s.\d  w.'i'k  aiU'aig  the  shet'pan  1  tender  lambs  of  the  ibvk.  Whormivn.  the 
^h•v}•  and  shepheris  of  neighKnning  tlvvks  wore  s'^re  .afr.aid  :  and  .a 
t'«nmcil  w;is  c.alled  to  d^'tormine  what  wore  In'st  to  K'  done.  Then‘  was  a 
gmit  ileal  of  talking.  b»it.  as  n-*  one  tlaivd  to  act,  it  seomori  that  nothing 
wonM  come  of  it.  At  htst,  one  oM  she]diervl.  In^'lder  than  tlie  ivst.  sent  .s 
m**ss.ace  to  the  w  .lf,  K'gcing  him  to  withdraw  back  to  the  w«.x\ls.  for  th:U 
his  j»resetK'e  was  injurious  to  the  th*ok.  The  wolf  laughed.  lUi  ivcoiving 
the  ine.ssAge.  “  3Iy  friend. "  he  aiiswertni  back,  “  you  cousiiier  this  m.sttor 
frv>m  a  sheepish  point  of  view  :  were  yo\i  in  my  place,  you  wouM  think 
otherwiiK'.”  When  the  wolf.'j  answer  wa-^  doliverivl.  the  old  shephenl 
thus  .addressed  the  a.s.'k'mbly  :  “  My  Bivthei's,**  he  .si\id,  “  it  seems  th.at 
remoustr.inoe  is  vain.  It  is  my  advice  that,  saving  this  wihl  creature  must 
still  ivm.ain  a  shephenl,  >ve  pr:ty  Jove  that  he  would  deicn  change  the 
nature  of  the  W.a.st,  and  give  him  a  ilistaste  for  mutton.’*  ’ 

'Vl'^E  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  Lretures  on  the  Ixomans. 

»  ▼  By  iiVr.  T.  G.  Horton,  VoJ.  I.  rrceinan.)  The  volume 
oonlainstwenty-nine  lectures,  carrving  tlie  reader  down  to  tlie  seventh 
ohiptor.  The  lectun*s  are  expositorv,  and  not  critical.  Mr.  Horton 
well  knowi  that  he  has  undertaken  a  tough  subject  in  dotcrmitung 
to  elucidate  this  I’-pistle.  AVe  c.au  commend  the  lectures  as  reading 
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05siW,  Thoir  onit'r  anvi  Art'  vory  hu'idlv  ;  ther  ivntAin 

nmiv  I'^r’.inoiiT  ilUistrAMons  :  and  >vo  trust  tbo  sikwss  of  this  vohimo 
vrill  etuvurAC-'  t  :e  oxvvllont  author  to  pI^^s^vut<*  his  desiijn. 

aampf.ly  a  itVoront  front  th  '  mvviost  Ap’VAritniV  of  Mr.  Horton's 
1  f  *  Looturt's  on  tho  Kontans.  is  /.'•.-/try.'f  o*;  c*"  P,imJ  fo 

TV'  jfjfuA'wj.rn.*.  i>ir  V'*io**  C\ufy\, 

.<ro>i.  JNVjo  yo»*v.  (^Kiiuhnrjh  :  Wju.  O'.iphant  X  Co.)  This  volunto 
bears  the  imprint  of  .an  F-ngl  sh  house.  b\it  it  Uvks  unoommouly  like 
an  Amoriean  imp'rtation.  We  notivv  in  it  points  of  intert'st  and 
oritioti  o:\ri'fu!ues'.  but  it  sivms  to  us  not  likely  to  ci'e  muoh  tv> 
those  for  whom  it  is  prinoipally  des^cited.  It  is  :t  bulko  Vvdumo, 
evident’y  intondt\l  to  find  :\  p.aoe  on  the  student’s  shelf :  nor  have  we 
.anv  doubt  that  the  .author  is  a  ptin^takiui:.  laborious,  .an!  .able  man; 
but  we  q\iestion  if  b.e  has  prod  need  .a  wo“k  for  whioh  he  will  rvwive 
m  :oh  i:rr.itude  f.-\':n  b.is  bivthren. 

VCOMFAXlOX  b''v'»k  to  the  ‘Story  of  Futher.*  notioed  by  \is 
some  months  siiuv.  is  Fhr  ^.Vrv  o*'  by  the  same 

Author,  T'if  Sfory  c/'  rJ  i\'h/^.cin^l{'  in  Crrmiin 

7>  thf  Author  0/ '  Thr  St.^ry  0/  J.uthf\'  i^.lohn  1'.  Sh.aw 
A  Co.)  It  is  only  luvoss.ary  to  s.ay  of  this  book  that  it  has  all  the 
lively  atu'odotal  interest  of  the  last  work.  Tlte  writer  determines  that 
her  nero  shall  be  seen  and  knowit.  We  dv'  veitture  to  dotibt  how- 
far  even  for  this  kind  of  luvk  the  sotltiekly  interweaving^  with  the 
p:ii:es  loiiii  extraets  ftvtn  poetry  is  desirable  :  but  perhaps  atithor 
and  publisher  know  their  market  ;  ami  we  eordially  eommend  this  .as 
.another  of  the  animatin':  biojjraphies  of  the  ^rt'.at  Christian  herivs, 
sire  to  leave  us  better  for  tiie  rv'.adin^  of  them,  ll.as  our  author 
sympathy  enough  with  Melanethon  ami  Frasmus  to  do  them  after 
the  same  fashivui :  I'lieir  heroism  was  of  another  order.  les.s  obvious 
and  external,  ami  therefore  less  apnreeiated.  We  ilo  very  mueh 
desiderate  the  stories  of  those  two  noble  men  even  Fr.asmus  wa.s 
noble,  although  a  n'tieent  and  somewimt  satirie  nonehalamv  seemed 
alw.ays  to  wait  upon  him).  We  shall  be  triad  to  roeeive  them  in  uood 
time  frun  tiiis  same  praetised  pen. 

A'l  "11  AT  eould  h.ave  prompted  to  its  author  the  publieation  of  How 
▼  T  if  tros  Dono  of  Slotc  Sohool  (Hamilton  A  Adams),  it  i.s 
a  ditficult  thiui:  to  say.  However  •  it  ‘  was  tit>ne  there,  this  book  had 
ivrtainlv  better  have  been  left  umiiuie.  bhere  are  siune  seem»s  t>f 
sehooUlife  sueh  as  no  doubt  we  ean  all  remember,  but  not  related  in 
sueh  a  wav  as  either  to  be  very  entertainin':  on  one  hand  or  useful 
on  the  other.  We  trust  the  writer,  too,  is  soinewhat  mistaken  with 
referenee  ti»  the  depravity  of  the  seluudmasier’s  prol\*ssion :  *  I’n- 
sueee^sful  tradesmen,  privates  in  the  army,  disd>leil  elerks,  farm- 
labourers,  pill-makers’ assistants  ;  with  a  st ran^e  medley  ot  the  i»ther 
sex  now  ilii:nilied  as  ^governesses,  w  ho  useil  t  >  be  hi'us('kt'ept'r.<,  nurses, 
milliners,  widows  of  ^roeers,  potato-vlealers,  anil  the  like,  all  of  w  hom 
aunounoo  that  their  sehools  are  served  by  well-ipialilied  assistants, 


and  perhaps,  in  some  Instances,  by  p^raduates  of  the  rniversity  of 
Ijondon,  c^c.,  &.c.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  ranks  of  authors 
we  might  by  a  bold  hypothesis  find  all  these  apocryphal  beings;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  English  authorship  to  describe  author- 
craft  as  represented  by  them.  The  volume  is  a  little  folly. 

ri^O  many  readers  who  cannot  afford  a  more  costly  panarama  of  the 
1.  Holy  Land,  the  Picforal  Journci/  through  the  ffolg  Land ;  or, 
Scenes  in  Palestine  (Religious  Tract  {Society),  wdll  be  a  very  treasur- 
able  volume.  The  illustrations  were  all  drawn  on  the  spot  to  which 
they  refer,  and  in  a  bold  and  naked  fashion.  They  most  graphically 
present  the  princi])al  scenes  and  objects  of  interest.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  have  dwelt  on  the  scenes  with  considerable  pleasure,  ami 
believe  that  it  will  be  shared  by  all  who  would  call  the  assistance  of 
the  eye  to  interpret  the  history  to  the  heart. 

Not  unsuitable  to  be  mentioned  along  with  this  volume  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  ]*ictorial  Sunday  Readings.  IhjRev.  Wm.  Owen. 
(James  Sangster  Co.)  The  letterpress  may  usefully  unfold  the 
story,  while  the  picture's  ])resent  themselves  to  us  in  a  perfectly  gor¬ 
geous  emblazonry  of  all  the  brightest  colours  of  the  jmism. 


